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CHAP, XII. 

I'rotn the Eittablinhwcut of (hv Tint 
the Death of Dowpcy 


A t this period, tlio coniinoinvoaltli n\i5j,Iit be 
suid lo he coinposod of ihnr dilR-ront bo¬ 
dies, each actuated hy sepaiate^^intercst*^. The 
iriimuiratc aiinino; at .suu rei<>:ii aullmutv, ueic 
ticsirous, hy (lepresimo; tlm seuati* and cajoling 
the people, to cMcnd their ov*n inlluencc. The 
senate, equally apprcdiensive of thii three great 
ivlio controlled them, and v<d’ liar people 
^\ho opposed them, fonmd a middle interest 
between both ; and being intent t>ii re-establid\- 
ing tile aristocracy which had been sc‘t up hy 
Sslla, their struggles were dignilied wdth the 
name ol freedom. The people on the other 
liand wore anxious for liberty, in the most exten¬ 
sive sense, and, with a liilnl blindness, only ap¬ 
prehensive of the invasion of it from the side of 
till* ‘•enale, gave al! their intluence to the trium¬ 
virate, -whose pi<nni‘es were as magnilicent as' 
their pretences were ■-peeiou't. 

K o ai E— 1 1. jj Civsa r's 



Cassavas firsts o^cct beiii^tajk^ into tie 

triuiisvirate was to'obtain the consulship. The 
SQtfnl''lr4d ^tiii some small influence left; and 
jhoughH^^ were obliged to concur in choosing 
niHl, yet tll^y gave him for a colleague one of 
thfir p^mns named Bibulns,, who, they sup- 
poscda’^'raild be a check upon his pow'cr. But, the 
opposlti<m was too strong for even superior abi¬ 
lities'|o!$6sist it; so that Bibulus, alter a sligltt 
in favour of the senate, remained in- 
the remainder of the year. Ca*sar, how¬ 
ler, was by no means so ; he began liis schemes 
ifT empire, by ingratiating himself with the 
people; and accordingly he preferred a law for 
^viding certain lands in Campania, among the 
^or citizens who had at least three ehddreu, 
^l|||^(^Plgiosal was criminal only from the views 
of the proposer. The senate, however, being 
resolved to oppose him in all his schemes, endea¬ 
voured to thwart him in this, which only served 
to exasperate the people still more against them. 
The multitude drove them by force from the 
place of assembling: Cato juid Bibulus, who 
were most active against the law, were compcllod 
to retire; and the rest of the senate took a forced 
oath to confirm the observance of it. During 
this struggle, Pompey and Crassus became the 
•dupes of their associate: driving the law forward 
wdthall their ac1.ivity and interest. 'I'lie former 

f ji|b!icly declared, that, if any would come, us 
e was informed they would, with swords to 
oppose it, he would be the first to lift up his 
•hicld in its defence. By this conduct he lost all 
hia. ^mer infiucnce in the senate, while Caesar 
all the popularity of a law',, wliich 
Us own proposing. From that ti.im* he 
' acted 
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•ifted entirely without the ussl>t ince of his 
league; so that in inerriinent it v\ys called tin* 
consulship of Julius alul ("lcsht*; inliinatiiig that 
all ihinjjs won; done bv his sole aironcy. 

, IIa\ingtbus ingratiated liiin;-oit \\ith the peo¬ 
ple; his next step was, to])ro( iire iLc fiiv('ur of 
the knights. These lind for many )i‘ars been 
lj»c fiiiancicis or fanners of iho public revenue; 
and by this means, had acquired vast riches: 
liowe\er, they iu)w bewail to comj)lain of ihcir 
inability to pay tlio stipulated sums into tlie trea¬ 
sury. Ciesar procured a law to abate a third 
part of their rents, notwithstanding tlic op.po- 
sition of the senate. In this monner, haMiig ad¬ 
vanced his influence among the lower (inleis 
oi' the .state, lie determined to attach Pompey 
still more closely/to liim, by giving liim hia 
daughlor Julia in marriage;—a woman endowed 
witli every accomplishment that could tend to 
cement tlioir confederacy, or endear the con¬ 
jugal chain. 

Thus strengthcjicd at home, he next delibe¬ 
rated with his confederates, about dividing the 
I'orcign provinces of the empire among them. 
—Poinpe.y chose Spain for his part, lieing sa¬ 
tiated with military fame, he wished to enjoy his 
pleasures at Rome; and he knew, that this pro¬ 
vince could be easily governed djy a Ucutehant. 
Crassus chose Syria for Iiis part of the empire; 
which province, as it had hitherto enriched the 
generals who had*subdued it, would, he hoped, 
gratify him in his favourite object, fhc accu¬ 
mulation of wealth. To Csesir wrcrc left the 
provinces of Gaul; composed of many fiercre 
and powerful nations, most of them unsubdtted, 
and the rett only professing a nominal subjec- 

B 2 tion« 
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tion. ‘\Vhc*reforo tfiis government was grantid 
for live years ; as if, bfy its continuance, lo com¬ 
pensate for its danger. 

Having thus di\idf‘d the empire, they pre¬ 
pared for their re 4 )eclive destinations. But j)rc- 
viously to (\'usar^s setting out, there was Mill 
an obsj^aclc to liis aims, which he M’ished to 
have removed. This was Tullius Cicero, wIhi 
continued a watchful guardian over the lew 
remaining lihcrties of Rome. This great orator 
and statesman, as well as excellent |)hilosopher, 
had, from a very huinlilc original, raised him¬ 
self to the foremost rank of the. stale, by his 
wisdom, and all the \iitues that could adorn 
a man. His worst and his only foible was va¬ 
nity, which displayed itself in a desire of unit' 
ing in*himself incoinpatihle qualities, which 
sometimes gave an air of ridicule to his greatest 
actions. 'I’hus, wh.ile he was indi:.putnhly tlie 
first orator in the state, he was eager also lo be 
thought the best jester; while he t.mght men to 
contemn vanity, he was seen earnestly intriguing 
for the hon(»ur of a triunipli,* which, liovvever, 
Jis a military man lie had done nothing to merit. 
Though no man saw through the corruption of 
the times more clearly than lie, yet he cherished 
the Ifliidahle hope of governing so \on:il a 
cominonwealtli <jivithi>nt fraud. Though he pe¬ 
netrated into the character of every person he 
. conversed with, vet he sull'eied himself to be the 
dupe of many, rather than rcj^ede from the rec¬ 
titude of his aims. It was no wonder, ther<‘.- 
fore, that CLUsar was desirous of eN])elling from 
the republic a character so unlike his own. 'I’o 
j^ffect this, he resolved to lake into his party 
Clodiiis, a maiij of patrici|^ii birth, of 

dissolute 

/!■# 
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dissolute manners, great popularity, and an 
vcteratc enemy of Cicero. • lieside an opposition 
of principles^ a chief cause of their enmity*was, | 
Cicero^s having formerly appeared against him i 
upon his trial before the pcoj)le, for aiv nf.'ence ' 
against the matrons of Home, upon whose Jiijs- 
lerios he had obtruded in female attire. • At this 
time, he was a tribune of the people, tlujugh , 
lie had been obliged to get liimsclf adopted > 
by a plebeian, before lie could ol)tain that 
office. The hope of revenging himself on Ci¬ 
cero, in sonic measiire incited him to stand 
I’or it; and the concurrence of Caesar and i*om- 
pey with his pretensions, soon assured him of 
success. lie, therefore, publicly began to ac¬ 
cuse Cicero, for Imving put the late conspira¬ 
tors to death; who, being(UtisiiMe., oughrto ha\e 
been adjudged by the peopie. Cicero, teprifiod 
at this malicious accubation, for which indeed 
he deservetl praise, did all that lay in tfispouer to 
(.►jipose it. lie applied to C:'v."'ar to he taken 
as his lieutenant into Gaul. Ihst ('lodius had art 
enough to divert *liiin from tliat design, by pre¬ 
tending that his restmtnient was rather a mutter 
<.t lorm than of reality. Pompey, too, conlri- 
buted to put him ofi’ his guard by u promise of 
ptottCic.ii: so that tlio cunning of these men of 
m-.‘d<‘riife abilities was more tl^^n a match for 
the visdoiii of the philosojiher. The train being 
now laid; Clodius first caused a law to be. 
enacted, importing, that anv iiho had condemn¬ 
ed a Roman citizen unheard, should himself 
he banished; and soon after impeached Cicero 
ii^on it. It was in vain that this great man went 
up and down the city, soliciting his cause in the 
habit of a suppliant, and attended by many of 

s 3 the 
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th^ most eminent young noblemen wi^om he Ijbd 
t&ught the rules of eloquence, %'hosc powers 
of (tratorj which had been so oft^ successful 
in deicnding the cause of others, seemed totally 
forsake him in his own. By the basest ingra¬ 
titude and tergi\V’rsation of the people, he was 
baiiishtu-l four hundred milcs» from Italy; his 
houses were ordircd to be deinolishcd; and his 


goods set up to sale. None, now remained that 
could defend the [)art of the senate but Cato; 
and ho was shoitly after sent into Cyprus, unchlr 
prptence of doiisg him an lioiiour; but in riality, 
in order to leaVe an open theatre for tlie trium¬ 
virate* to act iii. (\esar, diirin*; these intrigues, 
though the principal actor, pretended to be an 
imconcenied spectator, atid to b<‘ \)holly (>c~ 
jCupied •in preparations lor entering on his. pr(»- 
vinev. He, in lact, left nothing undone, that 


’in ght ad\ance the speotl, or increase, iiiestrength 
of this e.xpediiirm. 'rhen, h'aMiig Pompey to 
guard their mutual interests at home, lie inarched 
into Gaul at the. head of lour legions, which 


were granted him by the scnifte, and two moi-e 
that were lent him by his new associate in llio 
empire, c 

, ft would be impo.ssible, in this phsce, to enu¬ 
merate all the battles Ca'sar fought, and the 
states he sulalucd, in^his expeditious into C«a‘ul 
and Britain, durTng a period of eight years. JIo 
lias himself given a detail of them in his Com- 
inentaries, a work which does as much honour 
te Us abilities as a writer, as his conduct did to 


1 talents as a general. SuOlce it to say, tjiat 
t* . |lelvetians were the first who were brought 
itthjection, with the loss of near Uvu hun- 
ftH^bousanci men; while tliose who remained 

after 
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after the carnage, -were sent by Caesar, in safety 
to the forests, from whence t(),ey ha(f issucJ. 
Tile Germans, with Ariovistus at their head,-, 
were ^ext cut off, to the number of eighty thou¬ 
sand their monarch himself jiurrowly escaping 
in a little boat across the Rhine. The Bekse 
then received such a terrible overthrow, and so 
great was the slaughter, that marshes and deep 
rivers were rendered passable on the heaps of 
carnage. The Nervians, who were the most 
warlike of those bail):iroiis nations, made head 

I 

for a short rime, and ftdl upon tjje Romans wi.tli 
sucIj fury, that their army ,was in danger of 
being utterly routed : but Caesar, hastily catching 
up a buckler, rushed through liis army into the 
midst of ■ the enemy, by which means the face 
ot atliiirs was ,so eftbctually cliauged, tiiat the 
barhanans were rut oif to a maji. 'J'hc Celtic 
Cauls, who were powerful at sea, were next 
brought iindcM'subjection; and after* them, the 
Siievi, the Menapii, and all the nations from the 
^Mediterranean to the British sea.' 

^ From thence, stimulated by the dtjsjre ^ q ' 
of coiu|iirst, and of visiting a,vCou!Ttry 
liitberto little known by any foreign na¬ 
tions, except the Carthaginians, Jie crossed over 
into Britain upon pretence that ,the natives had 
furnished his enemies with supjijies. Upon ap¬ 
proaching the shores, he found them coverci^ 
with men to oppose his lauding j and his forces 
were in danger of'being driven; back, till the 
standard-bearer of the tenth legicin boldly leaped 
ashore; and, he being supported'by the general, 
the natives were put to flight. Britons, ter¬ 
rified at Ca3sar"s jower, soon sent to desire a. 
peace; which was granted' tlieniy and hos- 

tugea 






tiiges were delivered.^ A storm soon after 
destiDyitig great part of the *Roman fleet, they 
resolved to take advantage of the disaster, and 
inarched '.against the invaders with a power¬ 
ful army. But «vhat could a naked undisci- 
))lined army do against forces that had been 
exercised under the greatest generals, and hard¬ 
ened by the conquest of the greatest part of the 
world? Being overthrown, they were obliged 
once more to sue for peace; which Caisar 
granted them, on terms of increased severity; 
Und then returned to the Continent. His absence 
otice more inspired the Britons, naturally fond 
of liberty, with a resolution to renounce the 
Roman power; and in a second expedition, by 
repeated victories, Caf^sar so intimidated their 
general Cassibelaunus; that he no longer endea¬ 
voured to resist in the plains j but, keeping in the 
forests, evinced a resolution to protract the war. 
However, Caesar pursuing him closely, and cros¬ 
sing the Thames with his army, so straitened 
him, that he was'obligcd to submit to the con- 
queror’tS conditions, who imposed an annual 
tribute, and took hostages for its payment. 
Thus., in less than nine years, he conquered, to¬ 
gether with Britain, all that country which ex¬ 
tends from the Mediterranean to the German 
sea. It is saifl, that in these expeditions he 
took cigfit hundred cities; subdued three hun¬ 
dred difl'erent states ; overcame three millions of 


men, one of which fell on the field of j[|attlc, 
and one was made pns'oners of vrar. Tlie'se un¬ 
just conquests, and this unpovoked destruction 
of mankind, ought certainly to be regarded with 
dft^tatioii. But they were 4hen considered as 
height of human virtue; and even at this 

period, 
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period) when an advanced state of morals, and 
the profession of a benevolent religion, should 
teach other lessons, unthinking men still exult 
in the destruction of their kind, |^nd join in plau¬ 
dits to the conqueror. 

While Csesar was thus increasing his reputa¬ 
tion and riches abroad,“Tompey, who remained 
all the time at Rome, steadily co-operated with 
his ambition, and advanced the interests of his 
rival, w'hile he vainly supposed he was forward¬ 
ing his,i^own. UpoR the first news of Caesir^s 
great exploits, he procured a decree of the se¬ 
nate for a solemn festival of fifteen days ; which 
honour no general had .ever received before; 
and on a varj^ty of other occasions supported 
the interest of the conqueror of Gaul, in 
opposition to the wiser dictates of Cato, 
who had almost lost his life in an inef¬ 
fectual attcjnpt to curb the triuniviral power. 

At length, Pompey, ^tcr the most vigo¬ 
rous though impolitic support, began to be 
roused from his lethargy, by the rising reputa¬ 
tion of Ca'sar. llic fame of that great com¬ 
mander's valour, riches, and h||Uuanity, secretly 
gave him pain. He feared nothing so much as 
an equal in glory; i|jpd yet by his .own excitions 
he had raised Caesar's credit so .high that he 
was now threatened with a superior. He, thercr 
fore, began^o do all in his ))ower to diminish 
Coisar's reputation, by spreadings disadvantage¬ 
ous reports, and lessening even (is ju!^ fame. 
At this juncture, Julia, ^ daughter of Caesar 
and the wife of Pompey died. She hud, djuring 
her life, not a little contributed |o ^cement th^ 
harmony between her father and her husband; 
but froin^lie moment of her death Pompey re¬ 
solved 
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solved to pursue hjs own advancement, and to 
depress that of his ri^al. 

However, this great man for some time con¬ 
cealed his intei^on; but another fatal accident 
tended to hasten the rupture between him and 
Caesar this was the death ofCrassus, He had 
eagerly engaged in a v?ar with the Parthians; 
hoping by the reduction of this powerful nation 
to satiate his avarice, gratify his ainbitioiis views, 
ftnd render himself equal to his two associates in 
tnilitary gl<»ry. He conducted the wair, how¬ 
ever, with so little prudence, that he sufl’ered 
the enemy to get the advantage of him in almost 
^ery skirmish; and at last fell a sacrifice to his 
own rashness, and the treachery of the foe; and 
with him perished the flower of tlic Roman 
army.’ 

Notwithstanding Pompey's resolution to lessen 
the authority of Caesav, upon examination <jf 
Strength, he found his^nrl^ were now too late. 
Csesarwas in possession of that popularity whicli 
it had been the business of his life to obtain : he 
was loved almost to adoration by his army; 
whose attachment he had gained by his huma¬ 
nity and generosity. He seemed to acquire im¬ 
mense riches, only to bestow them on the bravest 
and most deserving of his soldiers : he paid the 
debts^of many of bis oflTiccrs; and held out 
every motive to wean their love from the public, 
and to place it on their commander. Nor were 
his attentions fixed upon the military alone^ they 
extended to his partisans in the city : he pillaged 
Ihe wealth of his provinces, to diffuse it among 
‘•’Iflje citizens'of Rome; and thus even rapine iu 
Ids hands assi^med an air of munificence. 
*Pompcy was not unapprised of this,lind found, 

at 
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at last,-that he had cunimittcda fatal ovtrsight. 
lie long(?(l to resume that influence which others 
had insidiously wrested from him; and an op¬ 
portunity soon oflered of obtslking his desire. 
As all elections had, for many years, been ef¬ 
fected by sedition and bribery ; ^the people be¬ 
came weary of a mockery of authority; and no 
magistrates had been elected for the space of 
eight months. This state of anarchy was 
heightened by the death of Clodius, who was 
killed by Milo, -as he was returning to town 
from the country. As Clodius had been al¬ 
ways a la\ouritc of the people; his body was 
immediately brought to Home, and exposed 
publicly to view. Nothing more was requisite 
to kindle a tumult: the multitude ran furiously 
to Milo's house, to set it on fire ; but being de¬ 
fended by liis partisans, they were repulsed with 
great slaughter. 

Ueturniug to the dead body, they drew it to the 
senatC'hoiisc, and there making a funeral pile with 
the scats of the magistrates, consumed the body 
and that stately edifice together. After this the 
seditious dispersed themselves all over the city, 
where, under pretence of searching for Milo'i 
friemh, they committed the greatest outrages 
which unlicenccd fury could suggest. Every 
street was.Tilled with murders and gjuarreU; and 
it was dangerous even lo come abroad. In’this 
universal tumult and distration, all eyes wera 
turned upon Foinpey, to restore tranquillity, and 
give the suftorers redress. Many were inclined 
to invest him with the oflice of dictator; but 
Cato, unwilling to endanger the estate, by in¬ 
trusting the greatest power to the most un¬ 
bounded ambition, prevailed, thdt, instead of 
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being created dictator, he should only be made 
sole consul In consequence of this accession 
of power, a body of troops were allotted Poni- 
pey; a thousand talents were granted to maintain 
them ; the government of Spain was continued 
to him for four year's longer; while Milo was 
condemned to banishment, even though Cicero 
undertook to defend him. It seems, indeed, 
that the tribunal from whence he harangiiecrthc 
popylace, was .surrounded by the consul’s sol- 
dfers, so that he was quite intimidated, and iin- 
iiblc to exert his usual powers. Pompey, who 
had hitherto acted alone, then to,ok Metellus for 
his colleague, whose daughter Cornelia he had 
lately married ; a woman of great merit and 
beauty; and by this new alliance, he flattered 
himself that he was once more a match for his , 
rival. 

not insensible of the jealousies of Poin- 
pey, in order to bring mutters to an explanation, 
look occasion, from the many honours which 
the latter liJidJlist received, to solicit for the con¬ 
sulship in his turn, together Vith a prolongation 
of his government in Gaul. In this trtinauclion 
Pompey seemed to be quite inactive; but at the 
same time privately employed two of his trusty 
dependents to alledgo in the senate, that the haws 
did not permit a person that was absent to oiler 
himself as a candidate for the consulship. Pom¬ 
pey *s view was to allure C'lesar from his govern¬ 
ment ; but the latter pcrcieving his artiflee, chose 
^ remain in his province; convinced, chat 

^ A couiiul might be called to an ncntnnt after the ex¬ 
piration of 1)18 nlBcc, for inul admiiiistratiou; but a dictu-* 
v^'as -subject tu uu such control. 

' ^ whiU 





while he headed such an army «s wds now de¬ 
voted to his interest,- he could* at any time gixo 
laws as well as magistrates to the state, wlicii it 
suited his convenience to appear. 

The senate, out of tlieir devotion to P(»mpcy, 
because he had for some time attempted so de¬ 
fend them from the encroachments of the peo¬ 
ple, reclaimed the two legions which were 'in 
Ciusar's army, belonging to his rival, under pre¬ 
tence of opposing tlie Parthians, but, in realitv, 
to dimijiish Cmar’s power. Cmsar easily saw 
their motive. But as his plans were not yet 
ready for e.\ecution, he complied with the or¬ 
ders of the senate; having previously attached 
the olliccrs to him with benetits, and the soldiers 
with a bounty. ^ 

'Pile ne\t step the senate took, was to rccal 
(’msar from his govcrnnieiit, as his appointment 
was \ery neiir expiring, livery person perceived 
the danger tlie state w'as in, from the con¬ 
tinuance of his comniund over an army entirely 
devoted to his interests, and become almost in¬ 
vincible b) bn^g experience. Some of the fa- 
^liers had even the vain presumption to talk of 
briui^ing liiin to an account fur the large sums 
of nioncj' he had extorted from the provinces of 
(lauL But Cassar was not without his friends 
in the senate: among the ^est, jC’urio, lately 
elected a tiibiine of the jveople* having been 
bribed to his interests, secretly I'uvoured his 
cau'iC, Curio was a man of strong eloquence, 
great resolution, and of a desperate fortune ; ho 
therefore pretcnJeil highly to approve the re¬ 
solutions of. the senate, and asserled, tiuil lie 
could never think liberty secure^ wjiile such ar¬ 
mies, in dilferent quarters, were in readiness to 

C dcstiX)y 
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destroy it, whenever their leaders should give 
the v^ord of^ command ; but then he insinuated, 
tlftit the chief security of the state depended 
upon the jealousy which these armies enter- 
taiued of each other. It was therefore his 
opinion that, C^sar should not lca\e his army, 
tillPompey had set him the example. This was 
a proposal, for which Pompey had by no means 
been prepared: his friends alledgcd that his time 
was not yet expired. But, this not satisfying the 
tribune; Pompey observed, that he had taken up 
his offices at the command of tlic senate ; and 
that he was ready to resign thejii whenever his 
employers thought proper ; that he knewCassar, 
with whose friendship and alliance he had long 
been honoured, would not hesitate to do the 
same, when he knew that the senate had ap¬ 
pointed him a successor. 

Curio perceived the address of Pompey, whose 
only aim w’as to have a successor actually no¬ 
minated. He therefore replied, that in order to 
•hew the sincerity of his professions, it was not 
enough to promise to resign his government; 
but at that instant to perform a thing he had it 
so easily ia his power to do : adding, that both 
were too powerful: and that it was for tlie in¬ 
terest of the commonwealth they should return 
to their fornmr privacy. He concluded with 
saying, that there was no other method left for 
ipublic security, but to order both to lay clown 
their commands; and to declare him an enemy 
to his country who should disobey. Curio had 
made this proposal, with a certainty of its being 
rej^ted by Pompey, w'hom he knew' to be too fond 
of command, and too eonhdnet of his own supe- 

fact, 
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fact, he judsicd very jujslly. Poinpey waf ren¬ 
dered arrogant, not only by his good tbrtui^, 
and his present honours; but also by false ac¬ 
counts which his flatterers had reported, con- 
c-erning the fancied disatfcctioii of Caesar's sol- 
<lieis to their general. Nay, to such a pitch of 
self-security did he at last make pretensions; that 
when Cicero asked him what forces he had to 
repel Ciesar ? Pompey replied, that if he only 
sti'.nipod with his foot, an army M'oiild start up 
troin the ground to oppose him. Thus confi- 
denro at lirst, and afterwards shame when he 
found himself mistaken, operated so powerfully 
upon Pompey, that he postponed preparations 
for his defence, till they were too late to render 
him any cflectual service. 

Curio, having obtained his aims in this parti¬ 
cular, dismissed the senate, as he was impowered 
to do by his oflice. But Marcellus, who was 
consul, and a partisan of Pompey, convoked it 
immediately after, and then put it to the vote, 
whether Cjesar should be continued in his go¬ 
vernment. The whole assembly were imme*- 
diatcly of opinion, that he should be superseded. 
He then demanded their pleasure as to Pompey’i 
continuance in the government he enjoyed; ea 
which the majority declared in his fevour. Cu¬ 
rio then put a third question, wh^cr it would 
not be most expedient to supersede them bbth^, 
To which three hundred and sixty bf the senate 
assented; and only twenty-two declared against 
it. Marcellus being thus frustrated in his views 
of obtaining the sanction of the senate to con¬ 
tinue Pompey in his government^ could not 
Contain his resentment; but rising in a rage, 
cried out, “ if you will have Caesar for youlr 
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** master ; you may.” Upon which, one f»r hi* 
ojvn party asserting, in order to intimidate the 
senate still more, that('iesar had passed the Alps, 
and was marching with his whole arm}' directly 
towards Home, .the consul immediately ({uittiiig 
the senate, repaired w'ith liis colleague to P<mi- 
pey, at that time in the country; and, presenting 
him with a swerd, commanded him to march 
against Caesar, and tight in defence of the com¬ 
monwealth. Pompey declared he was ready to 
obey ; hut, with an air of pretended moderation 
added, that it was only in case ni(»rc gentle ex¬ 
pedients itiould prove ineHicacioiis. 

Caesar, who informed of all that passed by 
His partisans at Home, tllough he was still in 
'Gaul, was willing to give his actions the ap¬ 
pearance of justice. Jle therefore wrote to the 
senate several times, desiring to be continued in 
his government of Gaul, as Pompey had been 
in that of Spain ; or else that he should I)e per¬ 
mitted ^to stand for the consulship, and his ab¬ 
sence be dispensed with. IJ,c further agreed to 
Jay down his employment, when Pompey should 
do the same; but the senate who w'crc"devoted 
to his rival, reje-cted all his propositions, blindly 
confident of their own power, and relying on the 
conduct and influence of their fa\ouritc. Caesar, 
still averse fi‘6m coming to an open rupture with 
the state, at last was content to solicit the go¬ 
vernment ot Illyria, witli two legions; but this 
was also refused him. A fatal obstinacy had 
fiei/erl the senate, who were determined to sacri¬ 
fice his power in order to increase that of Pom¬ 
pey ; so that they attempted to repress Caesar’s 
injustice by still greater of their own. Finding 
ftUliiftttempts at an accommodation fruitless, and 

consci- 
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conscious, if not of the goodness of his cause, at 
least.of the devotion of his troops, Ca'sar begjin 
to draw them towards the confines of Ital}^ and, 
passing the Alps with his third legion, stopped 
at Ravenna, a city of Cisalpine' Gaul, from 
whence he once more wrote a letter to the con¬ 
suls, declaring that he was ready to resign all 
command, it Poinpey would shew equal sub¬ 
mission. But he now added, that if all power 
was to be given fo one only, he would endeavour 
to prevent so unjust a distribution; and de¬ 
clared, that if they persisted, ho would shortly 
arrive in Rome, to punish their partiality and 
the wrongs of his country. These menaces ex¬ 
asperated the whole body of the senate against 
him. Marcelliis, the consul, gave way to his 
rage; while Lentulus, his colleague, being al¬ 
ready of a ruined fortune, and therefore indif¬ 
ferent about events, openly declared, that after 
such an insult, further deliberation was needless, 
and that arms was the only resort. It was then, 
-^fter some opposition, decreed, that Caesar 
s$buld resign his government, and disband his 
forces within a limited time; or, if he refused 
obedience, that he should be declared an enemy 
to the commonwealth. They next invested the 
consuls with absolute authority; and appointed 
Domitius, a man of great courage and abilities, 
to be Ciiesar's successor in the government of 
Gaul. Pompey was ordered to Jmt liim&clf at 
the head of what troops were in i^cadiness; and 
all those who were not attached to the interests 
of Caesar, prepared to take up arixite at Rome. 

The partisans of Caesar now began to be ap¬ 
prehensive of personal darker; in particular 
Curio, with the two tribunes Marcus Antonins 
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and Longinus, Those accordingly fled, dis- 
gyiscd as slaves, to Caisar's camp deploring the 
injustice and tyranny of the senate, and plead* 
ing their merits in his cause. Caesar produced 
them to his army, in the habits which they had 
thus assumed, and, seoirjingly touched with com¬ 
miseration for their siitferings, burst out into 
severe invectives against tlic senate, alleging their 
tyranny over the state, their cruelty to his trionds, 
and tlieir flagrant ingratitude to himsi’lf for atf 
his past services. “ "J’hese,*' cried he, pointing 
to the tribunes, who were in shoes’ lialnts, 
“ these arc the rewards obtained by the i'aitliUii 
** servants of their country; men, \viu)se |ier*oiis 
“ arc sacred by their oflicc, and whose cha- 
“ racters ha\e been esteemed for their virtues; 

these are driven Innn their country, obliged 
“ for safety to iippear as the meanest of inan- 
“ kind, to find protection only in a distant pro- 
“ vince of the empire; lor maintaining the rights 
** of- iroedom, those rights which even Sylla, in 
“ all the rage of slaughter, ilarcd not violate." 
This sjieech lie inforced with the most passionate 
gestures, accompanied with tears. The soldieis, 
as'ii inspired with one mind, cried out that tb^ 
were invpared to follow him wherever he should 
lead, and were ready to die or revenge his in- 
jurios.y An universal acclamation rung 
, A. through the whole enmp: every tean 
prepared for a new service of danger'; 
and* forgetting the toils of ten former 
cam|Miigns, retired to his tent to me¬ 
ditate on future conquest. 

* The. army being thus brdught to the temper 
' thal was wished, Ca;sar sat down to supper, 
cfa^K^ully conversing with his friends on subjects 

of 
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of Jitcratiire and philosophy, and apparently 
disengaged from every ambitious concern. Al¬ 
ter some time, rising up, he desired the company 
to make themselves merry in his absence, and 
said that he would be with them in a short 
time. Having previously made the necessary 
preparations, he immediately set out, attended 
by a few friends, for Ariminiim, a city upon the 
confines of Italy, whither he had dispatched a 
part of his army the morning before. 'J’liis join- 
ney hy night, which was very fatiguing, ho 
performed boraotimes walking, and sometimes 
on horseback, till at the break of day he came 
up with his army, which coiisisteil of about five 
tliousand men, near the lliihicon, a little river 
w'hich separates Italy from Gaul, andjubich ter¬ 
minated the limits of his coinmtmd, 

Thti Uomuns had been taught to co^’der ihj^ 
river as the siicre'd boundary of their (b)nievuc 
empire; the senate ha<l hefore made an 

edict, Avhicli is still to be been engrmen on sii 
pillar near Kimini, hy winch they bolemiily de¬ 
voted to the internal gods, aiul braiidcil with sa¬ 
crilege and pi'iricide, any person» who should 
presume if» pass tiie ilubicon wiih an army, a 
legion, or even a binglo cohort. Ca'sar, therc- 
forc, having adianced at tin; head of his army 
to tlie side uf the river, stopped u^ion the banks, 
as W impresbccl with awe at the greatness of his' 
coterpnso. Thi; dangers he wBs to encoiintci^ 
the slaughters that might ensufl^ the calamities 
of his native city, all rushed upOB his imagination 
in gloomy perspective, and struck him with rc- 
inoTse. lie pothered for some lime in fixed 
melancholy^ as lie eyed the stream, debating 
with himself whether he should veoturej If 1 

pas5 
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pass this river,*' said he to one of his generals 
woo stood by, what miseries skall I bring upon 
** my country ! and, if I stop, I am undone." 
llius saying, and resuming all his former in*> 
trepidity, he pli\ngcd in, cr3dng out, that the 
die wtt^ cast, and all was now over. His soldiers 
followed him with equal promptitude, and 
quickly arriving at Ariminum, made themselves 
masters of the place, without resistance. 

The news of this unexpected enterprise, excited 
the utmost terrors in Rome. At the same in¬ 
stant were to be seen the citizens flying into the 
country for safety, and the inhabitants of the 
country flocking for shelter into the city. In 
this universal confusion, Pompey felt all the re- 
atorse'wt^h must necessarily arise from the re- 
'membraiRMof having advanced his rival to his 
H^escnt pitch of power: wherever he appeared, 
l^any of his former friends were ready to accuse 
him of supincncs, and sarcastically to reproach 
Ills ill-grounded presumption. Cato reminded 
him of the many warnings Jic had given, and 
to which he had not attl^ndcd. Wearied witii 
^ese reproaches, though oflered under colour 
i>f advice, he did all that lay in his potHrer to 
- tneourage and coiiflrin his followers: Hc told 
{hem that they should not want an • army, for 
that he would their leader: he confessed, ih- 
’’liced, thatrhe had been deceived in Caesar’s alms, 

f * idging of them only by the purity of his own; 

Qwever, if his friends were still inspired with 
the love of freedom, they might yet- enjoy it. 
He consoled them by holding out the most flat¬ 
tering pros|)Ccts, that his two lifputcnants were at 
the head ol‘ a considerable army in Spain, com¬ 
posed of \ctoran troops^ which bad made the 
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conquest of the east; sind, beside these, there 
were infinito resources bolli in Asia and Africa, 
together with the succours they might reasoriabry 
receive from all the kingdoms in, alliance with 
Home, This representation served, in some 
measure, to revive the hopes of flic confederacy. 
The greatest part of the senate, his private 
friends and dependents, together with all those 
who espoused his cause, agreed to follow him; 
for, being in no capacity to resist Caesar at Rome, 
he resolved to lead his forces to Capua, and join 
his two legions wdiich were stationed there. No 
words can paint the misery of the scene on his 
quitting Rome. Ancient senators, respectable 
magistrates, and many of the flower of the young 
nobility, obliged thus to leave their native city 
defenceless to the invader, raised an^ universal 
concern in all ranks of people, [who followed 
them part of the way with lamentations, tears, 
and vows for their success. 

Caesar, after vainly attempting to bring Pom- 
pey to an accommodation, resolved to pursue 
him into Capua, before he could have time to 
collect his forces. However, at the very out¬ 
set, he was in some measure discouraged by the 
defection of Labienus, the associate of all his> 
former victories; who, either disgusted at his 
command, or unwilling to dcsrilatc his native 
country, wont over to the other side. But Caesar, 
who was not to be intimidated-by a partial loss, 
marched on to take possession of fhe cities that 
lay between him and his rival, Rot regarding 
Rome, which he knew would fall of course to 
the conqueror. 

Corsiniuixi was the first city that attempted to 
stop the rapidity of his progress. It^ was dc? 

fended 
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fended by Domitius, wlio had been appointed 
by the senate to succ*eed him in Gaul, and was 
gurrisoncd by twenty cohorts. Ca*sar, however, 
quickiy mvested it; and Domitius, being dis¬ 
appointed in Ijis hopes of relief, was at last 
obliged to endeavour to escaj e privately. IJis 
intentions hapjamiiuj to be divulged, the garrisofi 
resolved to cor.'Ult their own sideiy, by deliver¬ 
ing him up -o i!;e besiegers. Caisar readily ac- 
Ci-pted their ohers, but rcj^triiined hij men fii>m 
immediately entering into the towsi. After soine 
time, Iicntulus, the coiisui, who was one of the 
bcsict'cd,' came put, to implore forgiveness for 
himself and the rest ol his coi-.iedcrates, remind- 
^ ing Caesar of their ancient friendship, Caesar 
%Quld not w’ait the conclusion of his speech-, 
but-generoitsly replied, that he came into Italy 
aot to injure the liberties of Rome and its citi¬ 
zens, but to restore them. 1 his humane reply 
being quickly carried into the city, the senators 
Sind the kniidils v.ilh their chihlreri and some 

V / 

officers of the garrison came out to claim the 
conqueror’s protection, who, mildly glancing 
Rt- their ingratitude, gave them their liberty, 
“^with permission to go wheresoever thfey pleased. 
.. -^nt W'hile he dismissed the leaders, he, upon 
this, as upon all other occasions, took care to 
httach the coil.mon soldiers to his interest; sen¬ 
sible that he might stand in need of an army; 
but that, while he lived, his army could never 
' ittuid in need of a commander. « 

Pompey having intelligence of what passed 
,ttpon thhi occasion, immediately retreated to 
Bi^Udusium, where he resolved to stand a siege^ 
ler to delay the eq^y till the forces of the 
could be collilS^d. Caesar, as was ex- 
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pectcd, soon arrived before the plac«; and bav- 
inw accidentally taken oFie of I’oinpoy's cn- 
gmoers a prisoner, gave him liberty, with ordoi's 
io persuade his "general, that it might be for the 
interests of both, ns well as the advantage of the 
empire, to have an interview; b\it to this over¬ 
ture he received no answer. He next attempted 
to block up tiie harbour; but in this being Irus- 
trated by the diligence of Ponijiey, he sent 
another proposal for an interview; to which it 
was answered, that no propositions of that kind 
could be received in the absence of the consuls, 
Thus, seeing no hopes of reconciling their dif¬ 
ferences hynegociation, he turned all his liioughts 
to carry on the war, which Pompey, on liis side, 
resolved to prosecute with equal vigour. jr- 

His first uini in keeping Cxsur some time em¬ 
ployed before Brundiisium succeeded to his wish; 
at length, he prepared, with all imaginable cau- 
tiot^ to abandon tiic town, and transport his 
garnsf)n to Dyrracchiuin, where the new'-made 
consul was levying men for the service of the 
empire. In pursuance of his design, he fortified 
the harbour in sucli a manner that the enemy 
could not easily molest him; and then embarked 
his troops with the utmost silence and dispatch ; 
loiiving only a few archers and slingers on the 
walls. ' Caesar being apprised of jjic retreat of 
Pompty, immediately attempted to prevent the 
embarkation, and was actually going to lead hfi 
men over a pitfall, which his rival liJMi secretly 
placed in his way, had he not becni interrupted 
tfv the townsmen, who informed liim of his 
danger. 

Ctesar, finding he could not pulque Pompey 
for v/ant of shipping, resolved to go back to 
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Rome, and take possession of the public trcn- 
siircs, which his opponent, by unacrountuble 
(Aer-sight, had ncglocted taking with him. 
C’cesar was received at Homo with the repeated 
acclamations of the lower class of the citiztms, 
and by nil of hi^ own party. Those of the seriate 
also, who were attached to his interests, assem¬ 
bled to congratulate him on his arrivnl, to whom 
he made a .plausible speech, justifying his con¬ 
duct, and profes-jing his aversion for the violent 
iiieasures he had been compelled to adopt. TIkmi, 
under a pretence that his cause was that of jiulice 
and of the common wealth, he jircparcd to pos¬ 
sess himself of those treasures which had been 
laid up ftir the use of the pubtic. But upon his 
coming to the door of the treasury, Melellus, 
the tribune, who guarded it, refused to let iiiin 
pass, alleging that the money was sacred, and 
that horrible imprecations had been denounced 
against such as touclted it upon any occ^ion 
but that of a Gallic war. C-iesar, however, was 
not of a disposition to bo intimidated by super¬ 
stition, and observed, that there was no occasion 
for money to carry on a Gallic war, as. he had 
entirely subdued all Gaul. Tlie tribune per¬ 
sisted, and started new difficulties, till Cicsar, 
with more than usual emotion, laying his hand 
upon his swo^d,'^tiireatem-(l to strike him dead ; 
“ And know, young cried he, that it 

is easier to do this than to say it.*’ 'I’his 
menace hud its eftcct; Metellus retired, and 
Ciesar pillaged the treasury to the amount of 
three thousand pounds weight of gold, besides 
an iin.mense <juantity of silver. Having thus 
^pVovided fqp^ continuing the war, he licjiarted 
RomCj with a design of subduinjt Pompey's 
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lieutenants Afranius and Petreius, wlio had been 
long ill Spain at the head of a veteran army. 
Tliis was composed of the best legions of the* 
empire, and had been constantly victorious under 
all its commanders. Cicsw, however, who 
knew the abilities of its present geficrals, jocosely 
said, as he was preparing to go thither, that he 
went to light an army without a general, and, 
upon coiu]tiering if, should return to light a 
general without an army. Having refreshed 
his men, previously to their setting out, he led 
tlicm once more a long and fatiguing march 
across the Alps, through the extensive provinces 
. of Gaul, to meet the enemy in Spain. This 
they performed with invincible resolution, ani¬ 
mated by the example of a general who was dear 
to them, and whose glory they identilied with 
their own. 

'J'he first conflict which he had with Afraniui 
and Petreius was rather unfavourable, 'i'liey 
Ihuglit near the city of Ilcrda, and both sides 
^ elainied the honour of the victory. Nevertheless, 
it appeared soon after that Caesar was reduced to 
great straits for vant of provisions, whjch the 
overflowing of the river and the position of the 
em iny entirely cut off'. However, nothing was 
able to subdue his diligence and activity; for, 
causing slight boats covered with l(;;ithei' to be 
inndo, and in another quarter diverting the at¬ 
tention of the enemy, he carried his vessels in 
waggons twenty miles distance from the camp, 
launched them upon the broadest part of the 
liver, and with great dexterity passed bis legions 
over. Having thus gained new supplies of pro- 
vi^io^s and men, he made a feint a* it he in- , 
Knded to distress the enemy in turn^ by cutting 
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off their supplies; and for this purpose he began 
to throw up intrenchments and cut ditches, as if 
to divert tlic course of the ri\cr into a different 
channel. I'hcse preparations so intimidated the 
enemy, that they resolved to decamp by night. 
But Caesar, who hud intimation of their design 
by his spies, pursued tlicm with a small part of 
his a^m 3 ^ and forcing them to ford the river, 
before they bad lime to rally on the other side, 
appeared with the main body of his forces to re¬ 
ceive them. I’ll us hemmed in on both sides, 
and reduced to tlie utmost extremity of hunger 
and thirst, tlicy were obliged to yield at dis¬ 
cretion. But clemency was the brightest vir¬ 
tue f)f t’a'sar; he dismissed them all with the 
kindest }u*ofebbions, and sent them home to 
Koine, loaded at once with shame and obliga¬ 
tions, to publish his virtues, and confirm the 
atfectioTis of his adherents. Thus, in the space 
of about forty days, he became master of all 
Spain ; and then dcpai ling for Marseille.*^, oldigcd 
that city to surrender at uiscretion. lie pardon¬ 
ed tlieinhabitants, for refu'^ing to adinu him as he 
pns'^ed, rhicfly upon account oi their name and aiiti- 
quli v ; and leaving two legions iliLie, in garrison, 
returned osain vic4unou.s to Rome. 'J’he citizens 

u 

U))on tills occasion received him with fresh demon¬ 
strations and created Idm dictator and 

consul: but ilie first of these oflices he laid down 
after he, had held it but eleven days; probably 
with a view of shewing with wliat proin})titude he 
could relintjuish power. 

Meanwhile, Pompey was actively cmployeil 
fn making piepnratioiis in l.pinis and Greece. 
All the monarchs oi the. Kasl had declared in 
his favour, and sent large supplies. He was 

master 
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raaster lof nine cffectii^e lUlkfl'' legions, aiul 
had a-flcct of live hundred l*|rge ships, under 
the conduct of Bibulus, an experienced com¬ 
mander. He was also supplied with large sums 
of money, and all the nccessaiies for an army, 
from the tributary provinces rounil him. Already 
he had attached Antony and Dolabclla, who 
commanded for Ccesar in that part of the em¬ 
pire; w'ith such success, that the lormcr was 
obliged to flee, and the latter was taken prisoner. 
Crowds of the most distinguished citizens and 
nobles from Uon.o arrived every day to join 
him. He haxi at one time above two hundred 
senators in his camj), among whom were Cicero 
and Cato, who-sc; approbation of Ins cause was 
equivalent to an army. All these advantages, 
both of strength and toiincil, drew the wi>lK'S 
of mankind to his cause, and raised an oppo¬ 
sition that thre^^U'Ucd Ciesiir with speedy de¬ 
struction, notwillistanding the progress he had 
made. 

Having, however, made the requisite prepa¬ 
rations, Cx'sar, with a courage that to oroinary 
ea])acitie.s might seem To be rashness, resolved 
to face his rival in tii(3 East, and led his forces 
to Brundusiuin, a sca-port town of Italy, in 
order to transport them into Greece: but he 
wanted a fleet numerous enough «to curry the 
whole at once, and therefore having safely 
landed one half at a place called Pliarsahis, he 
sent back his navy to bring over tlie rest of his 
forces. In this second expedition thirty of his 
sliips, on their return, fell into the hands of 
Pompey's admiral, who set them all on fire, 
even destroying the mariners, in order to in¬ 
timidate the rest by this cruel example, whkh 
reflects disgrace on the cause he espoused. 
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Pompcy was raising supplies in Macedonia, 
when informed of Cuesars landing upon tho 
coasts of Epirus; he therefore resolv(Ml inime- 
diatel}' to march to Dyraccliiuin, in onler to 
cover that place from the enemy's attempts, as 
all his ammuifition and ])iovisions wore depo¬ 
sited tliere. Upon his arrival at that city he 
began to perceive that iminy of his new-raised 
troops were neither prompt in their obedience, 
nor faithful to their standards. In consequence 
of tliis, he obliged them tf) take an oatli, that 
tJiey would never abandon their general, hut 
follow him through all his luriunes. 'Hius, 
supposing himself secure in llieir attachment, he 
rcsohed to exhaust his rival liy protracting the 
war, as his resources were inlinitcdy the* most 
numerous in this quarter of the globe, 

'J'hc rival armios first came in sight of each 
other, on the opposite )>anks of-the riv^'i* .\psiis; 
and as both wore commanded by the two great¬ 
est general* then in existence, a battle was eagei ly 
desired by the soldiers on both sides. lint 
neither was willing to hazard it upon this occa¬ 
sion: Pompey could not rely ujion ins new levies; 
and Ca:sar would not venture an engageniont 
till l;c was joined by the rest of his forces. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the armies remained in this disposi¬ 
tion for sontc days; looking upon each other 
with all the an.xicty of .suspense, but with equal 
confidence of success whenever they should be 
brought to action. 

Caisar had waited for some time with extreme 
impatience for the arrival of a reinforcement, 
and he had written and sent several times to his 
genurals to use dispatch. At last, despairing of 
their punctuality, and anxious to know the real 
situation of affairs, he resolved upon an attempt, 
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which nothing but the extraordinary confidence 
he had in his good fortune could excuse. H(j 
disguised himself in the habit of a slave, and, 
with all imaginary secrecy, went on board a 
fisherman's bark at the mout(ji of the river 
Apsus, with a design to pass <.Ner to I'irundu- 
siuni, where the rest of his furce» lay, and to 
conduct them over in person. Accordingly he 
rowed ofl' in the beginning of the ni‘:ht, and was 
a considerable way advanceti, w'heii the wind 
suddenly changed against him, the sea be¬ 
gan to rise in billows of formidable height, 
and the storm increased to an alarm ng degree. 
'I'he fisheriiian who had rowd all nijilit with 
extreme labour, was often foi’ putting back, but 
was dissuaded by his passenger. At length, 
however, when lar advanced on the intended 
voyage, he. tound liiniself unable to proceed, 
and yet loo distant trom land to hope for making 
go('(l his reUirn. Jn this moment of desjion- 
dencc. he v\as going to give up tiic oar, and 
commit hiinseH’ 1(> the mercy of ilic waves, when 
discovering Jiim''clr, comniuniled him to 
Ti)\v j'ddly; “ Fear notliing,’* cried he, “you 
“cairv CieN-ir and ids idrlune." Eticonraged 
by the prc'-i'iic(^ of so great a man, the fisher¬ 
man made iretli endeavours, to accf'.mplisli his 
voyage. Ibit the itorm beeonnJlg still more 
\io!cnt and the wind unfavouiablo, he was 
obliged to desi^l, and make fi-r luiu^ which war. 
not effected without greut difficultv. As soon 
as he rejoined his soldiers, Avho had, for some 
time, mi.'sed thchr gentral, and knew not what 
was become of him ; they tlockcd joyfully round 
him, congratulating his escape, and kirully up¬ 
braiding his attempt in so far distrusting their 

ID 3 courage 
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courage and affections, as to seek out new forces, 
^vlicn, without any aid, they were sure to con¬ 
quer his enemies. Plis excuses were not less 
tender than their rcinonsliiinccs: hut the joy 
of both was sqon after heightened, by an in¬ 
formation of the landing-of the troops he 
had long expected at Apollonia, from whence 
they were approaching, under the conduct of 
Antony andCalcnus, to join liini. lie decamped 
in order to meet them, and prevent, if possible, 
PoinjK;y with his army from engaging tliein on 
their march, as he lay mu that ^ule of the river 
where the succours had been obliged to come on 
shore. "Phis diligence wa> not less succC'stul 

i ’ 

than requisite; lor Poinpov had actually made 
some movements to anTici])nte their junction, 
and had laid an amhuscade for Aiitonv ; hut 
failing in this, he was obliged to retreat, under 
an apprehension c‘f being iKunmed in l■el^^een 
the two armies; wliich eilecUxl ihei; junction 
the same day.. 

f / 

Pumpey, now, led Ins f</i\ es to Asi^aragiis, 
near Dyracchiuiu, in older to be suie of sup¬ 
plies; and pitched his ramp iiptJii a longue of 
land that jutted into ti.e* Sf'a, whert' also v.as a 
small but safe bay lor ;hip5. Jii this place, being 
most advanlageou'.lv siiuatid, he irnmediateiy 
began tq entiencls his caiup; wiiich Ca-sar per- 
cei^ing, and finding that lie was imt likely soon 
to quit so advanl uieous a post, began to draw 
circunivalhitifms behind him* causing magazines 
of corn to l)e nnnlc in all parts, not already 
wasted by tlie enemy’s forces. Yet, notwith¬ 
standing all his care, pvo\ isions began to be very 
ficarcc. in Caesar’s army: his men were obliged 
to make use of beans and barley, and a root 

called 
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called chara, which they mingled with milk ■. 
but, accustomed to hardsliips, they bore all widi 
exemplary patience. Cajsar, however, was *50 
fertile in resources, that he could not submit to 
inconveniences vvhitfti might be obviated. All 
beyond Pornpey's camp, towards tiie land side, 
was liilly and steep; wherefore Crnsar built re- 
do^ibts upontliehills, stretching round from shore 
to shore ; and then caused lines of communication 
to be drawn from hill to hill, by which he 
blocked up bis rival’s camp. He imped, by tliis 
blockade, to force his opponent to a battle, which 
he ardently de'^ired, and w'hich flic other as stu- 

fc# * 

dinusly declined. Thus both sides continued for 
some lime employed in designs and stratagems, 
the one to annoy, and llie other to defend. 
(Cesar’s men daily carried on their w'orks to 
stiaiten the enemy: those of Pnmpey did tlie same 
to enlarge themselves; and tlioiigli they declined 
coming to a battle, yet they severely gulled the 
enemy by their slingers and arcliera. Caisar, 
however, w’as indetytigable; he caused coverings 
to be matte of the skins of beasts to protect his 
jnen while at work ; he cut ott all the water that 
supplied iheeiiemv’s camp, and intercepted tins 
torage for their lioues; so that it was impossible 
to retain their position much lunger. 

'I’lius straitened, JV>mpey at last resolved to 
break tliroiigli his lines. Accordingly, having 
informed himself of the condition of Caesar's for- 
tilicatinns, he ordered his light infantry and 
arcliers on bjard his ships, with directions to at¬ 
tack Ca'sar’s entrenchments by sea, where they 
were most vulnerable. This was done with such 
effect, that all iluj centurions of Caesar's first co¬ 
hort were.cut off, except one; and though ajl 

used 
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ihoir utmost enflcavours to frustrate Pom- 
peys designs, yet, by reiterated attempts, he 
at last ejected liis purpose of extricating his 
army from its pro.-cut restraint, and of encamp- 
in|^ in ^^n{'^tber phico, by th^sea, where he had 
th«‘ convenicnco both of forage and shipping. 
Ca?fjiir being thus foiled in his views of blocking 
up the enemy, resolved at last to force Pompey 
to a battle, though upon disadvantageous terms. 
Ttic engagement began by attempting to cut off 
A legion which was posted in a vvood, and this 
brought on a general battle. The conflict was 
for some time carried on with great ardour, 
and With equal fortune; but Csesar's army be¬ 
ing entangled in some old entrenchments, be¬ 
gan to fall into disorder; and at last fled with 
precipitation, whlle^ great numbers perished. 
Pompey pursued his success to the very camp of 
Caesar; and now was the crisis of Caesar’s fate; 
but his usual good fortujie prevailed: Pompey, 
either surprised with the suddenness of his victory, 
or fearful of an ainljiiscadc, withdrew his troops 
into his own camp, and thus, by his timid cau¬ 
tion, lost the ein[>irc of the world. However, 
his generals and attendants vainly considered the 
present success as a decisive clotenninatioii of the 
war; and, addling cruelty to their confidence, 
pul all their pii^encia to the sword. 

The rcsohition of (’a?sar, however, did not 
forsake him, nor his hopes fail; lie found that 
hitherto his attempts to force Pompey to engage 
him upon equal terms, were ineffectual; he there¬ 
fore resolved to appear as if willing to protract 
the war in his lurn. Wherefore, calling the 
army tosether, he thus addressed them with his 

composure and intrepidity; “ We have no 

“ reason, 
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** reason, my fellow-boMicrs, to be dejected at 
our late iniscarriuj^c. The loss of one hattla^ 
“ after so many victories, should rather awaken 
our caution than depress our resolulicjn. Let 
us remember the long course of victories 
“ which have been gained bv us in Gaul, 15ri- 
“ tain, Italy, and Spain; and then let us cun- 
sider how many greater dangers we have e'<- 
“ cdped; which have only served to increase 
“ the pleasure of succeeding victory. If, alter 
“ all these exploits and successes,* one little clis- 
*'■ aster, one error of inadvertenev, or indeed of 
destiny itself, has ilcpri\cd ul of our just re- 
“ ward; yet wc have still sufficient force to en- 
‘‘ sure it lor the future; and, though we should 
“ be deprived of every resource, yet the brave 
“ liave one still left to oveisCoine every danger : 
“ namely, to despise it.”—Alter thus encou- 
ramng his legions, and degrading some of his 
subaltern officers, who were remiss in their 
duty, he prepared to decamp, and to make 
liis retreat to Apollonia, where he intended to 
refresh and recruit his army. Having, therefore, 
sent his baggage before, he followed at the 
liead of Ills soldiers; and, though pursued by 
Pompey, yet 'having the advantage in time, he 
vlfected his intention, .y'f- ^ s 

In the mean time, Domitius, ortfc o? his lieu-, 
tenants, stationed in Macedonia ^wdth three 
legions, was in danger of being cut ofi’ by the 
superior forces of the enemy. Ciesar resolved 
to join him with all expedition; and, after 
refreshing his army, set forward with the ut¬ 
most dispatch, Ponipey was nearly in similar 
circumstances of apprehension; for Scipio, 
one of his lieutenants, was in Thessaly, at the 

head 
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^ head of the Syrian legion; and he was fearful, lest 
L’re&ar’s march might be intended to surprise this' 
body of troops before their junction. I'hus each 
goiicKil marched witli all the diligence possible, 
to secure his friends, and defeat the designs of 
his enemies. Cmsar’s expedition was most suc¬ 
cessful; he was joined by Domitius upon the 
frontiers of Thessaly: and thus, with all hi»i 
forces united, he marched directly to Gomphi: 
but the nev/sof his defeat at 'Dyrracchium having 
reached this place before him, the inhabiUmr^ 
shut the gates against him. In consequence of 
this r<’pulse, he ordered the machines for scaling 
to be got iriuly; and, causing an assault to be 
made, pr‘M eedcd with such vigour, that, not¬ 
withstanding the great height of the walls, the 
town was taken in afew hours. C;Ksarleft it to 
he plundered, and without delaying his march, 
w'cnt forward to IMctropolis, another town of the 
same province, whicli yielded at his approach. 
By these meaiw, he soon became po^‘’Osscd of all 
liu:s>aly, e\cL|d l-an.-si, wjiich was garrisoned 
by Scipi</, one oi hii rival's eoiniijauders. 

Pomficys olli(i:rs, being much elated witli 
their late \ictovy, were continually soliciting 
their general to bring them to a battle. Every 
delay became insupportable; they presumed 
to tax the purity of their leadei*'s motives for 
procrastination. Confident of victory, they di¬ 
vided all the places in the government among 
each other; and portioned out the lanc^gof those 
whom, in iniagii.ation, they had already van¬ 
quished. 'Nor did revenge less employ their 
thoughts, than ambition and avarice. The pro¬ 
scription was actually drawn up, not for the con- 
deninathm of individuals, but of whole ranks of 

the 



tlie enemy: it was was even propose^}, tiiaf all the 
senators in Pompcy's army should be appointed, 
judges over such as had cither actually opposcii, 
or, by their neutrality, had failed to assi:jt their 
party. Pompey, thus assailed by men ot weak 
heads and eager expectations, <111(1 incessantly 
teased with importunities tg engage, found him¬ 
self too irresolute to oppose their solicitations; 
and* therefore renouncing his own jud^niont, in 
compliance with those about'him, he gave up all 
sCrhomes of prudence for those dictated by avarice 
and passion. Advancing into Thc.ssaly, he en¬ 
camped u[^pn the plains of Pliarsalin, where he 
was joined by Scipio, his lieutenant, with the 
troops under his command. There he awaited 
the coming up of his rival, resolveil upon decid¬ 
ing the fate of the empire without furiner delay. 

Ca*sar had for some time been stmmlino; the 
inclinations of his legions, and providing for 
their safetv in case of miscarriage; but, at length, 
finding them resolute and unanimous, he led 
them towards the plains of Pharsalia, where 
Pompey was encamped. The approacn of these , 
two great armies, composed of the best and 
bravest troops in the world, togetlierwith the 
greatness of the prize for which they contended, 
filled all minds with anxiety, though with diftbr- 
ent expectations. Pompey's arrny turned all 
their thoughts to the enjoyment of the victory; 
Ca*sar's, with sounder Jiulgmimt, coisidcred only 
the means of obtaining it; Pompey^s army de¬ 
pended upon their numbers, and their different 
generals; Cdcsar’s, upon their own discipline^ 
and t!ic conduct of their single commander; 
Pompey*s partizans hoped much from the justice 
of their cause; Cjesar^s alleged tile frequent 

unuvailm^'^^ 



unavailing proposals which they.had made for 
^pearc K 

^ lius the views, hopes, and motives of both 
seemed different, but their animosity and ambi¬ 
tion were the same. Cajsar, who was generally 
foremost in olRving battle, led out his army in 
array to meet thc^ enemy; but Ponipey, either 
suspecting his troops, or dreading the event, still 
kept' his advantageous situation. C'assar, bping 
unwilling to make an attack at a disadvantage, 
resolved to decamp the next .du}^, in ex])ectation 
that, as the enemy would nut tail to follow him, 
he might find some happier opportunity of coiii- 
ina to an ens::!cement. Accordijiglv, the order 
for u|Ki\hing was given, and the tents struck, 
when intelligence was brought him tliat 
‘ J’ompey's army had quitted th(‘ir rnt 
^ ^ trenchmenls, and had advanced rt her 
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into the plain than usual, 'rhis was the 


jiinctiiie ihatCa'sar had long wislual l«>r, 
and ti»d to hasten, fallsing his tioops, that 
were upon their march, to halt, with a coun¬ 
tenance joy he inronned them,- that the 
liappv time hail at last come, which was to 
crown their glory, and lenninate their fatigues. 
He tlieii ilrew up Ins troops in order, and ad¬ 
vanced towards liic ])lace of battle. Ills forces, 
liow'e\er, )vere much inferior to those «)f Poinpey, 
wh; 'C army 'Amounted to abo\e forty-live thou- 
vand loot, and seven thousand iiurse; while 
C'iKsar's did not exceed twenty-two thousand foot, 
and about a thousand liorse. 'I'his dispiopoi'tion, 


* From llie liistory of this formiilable var. as narruted 
by tJie uiK'iuiitii, it a]ip<'arf tlint (.'lesar made repeated 
uvcrtitiv.s lor :>e(‘uiiiiiiu(lation, \\ hicii i^oiiipey, by a bliud 
fatulity, at; kpHiuKd. 

particularly 
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particul'irly in cavalry, had filled the latter with 
some (Joorce of apprehension; wherefore, he had 
sonic time before picked out the strongest ana 
nimblest of his foot soldiers, and accustomed 
them to fight between the ranks of his cavalry, in 
order to supply the deficiency of' their numbers. 

Poiupe}^ on the other hand, w'as too confident 
of success; he even boasted in council, that he 
could put C:esar*s legion to flight, without strik¬ 
ing a single blow, presuming that, as boon as 
the armies formed, his cavalry, on which he 
placed his chief reliance, would out-flank and 
surround the enemy. Labienus commended thj^ 
scheme of Poinpey; and to increase the confi¬ 
dence of the army still more, he took an oath, 
in which the rest followed him, never to return 
to the camp but with victory. In this disposition, 
and under these advantageous impressions, this 
troops were led to battle. 

Pompey drew up his army with skill and 
judgment: in the centre, and on the Hanks, hp 
placed all his veterans, and distributed his new- 
taised troops between the wings and the main 
body. The Syrian legions were placed in the 
centre, under the command of Scipio; the Spa¬ 
niards, on whom he greatly relied, were on the 
right, Under Dumitius .T.nobarbus; and o.'< the 
lett were stationed the two legions, ^jvvhich Cmsar 
had restored in the beginning of the war, led on 
by Pompey himself; because from tli^cc he in¬ 
tended tu make the principal attack ; an I for the 
same reason he bad assembled there all his horse, 
slingers, and archers, of whom his right wing, 
being covered by the river Enipeus, stood in no 
need. Caisar likewise divided his anny into 
.three bodies, under three commanders: Domi- 

EOM£«— II. £ tius 
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lius Calviims bring placctl in the* ernfre. and 
■Mark Antony on the left, while he hiinselt' led on 
the right wing, which was to oppose the left, coni- 
mantlcd by Pompey. As lie observed the tMie- 
my's mimeroiis^ cavalry to bo all drawn to one 
spot, he guessed at Pompey's intention; to ob¬ 
viate which he made a draft of six cohorts from 
his rear line, and forming them into a separate 
body, concealed them behind his right wing,- 
with instructions not to throw their javelins at a 
distance, but'to keep them in their hands, and 
push them directly into the faces and eyes of the 
horsemen, w ho, being composed of the younger 
part of the Roman nobility, valued themselves 
upon their beauty, and dreaded a scar in the 
face more than a wound in the body. He, lastly, 
placed his small body of cavalry so as to cover 
the right of his favourite tenth legion, ordering 
his right line not to march till they had received 
the signal from him. And now, the fate of the. 
empire of Rome was to be .decided by the 
greatest generals, the bravest officers, and the 
most expert troops, that *lhc world had ever 
seen. Almost every private man in both armies 
w'as capable of performing the duty of a com¬ 
mander, and each seemed inspired with a reso¬ 
lution to conquer or die. 

As the af. mies approached, the tw'o generals 
WTnt from rank to rank, encouraging their men, 
'raising their hopes, and obviating their doubts. 
Pompey represented to his men, that the glori¬ 
ous occasion which thev had earnestly solicited 
him to grant, w^as now before them; “ and, jn- 
** deed," cried he, “ what advantage could you 
“ wish over an enemy that you are not now pos- 
sessed of? Your numbers, your vigour, a late 

“ victoiy, 
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\ irrorv, all assure a '•peedy and an easy conquest 
“ of those liarassoil and broken troops, coin-y 
“ |)os(*d of men worn out with ai;e, and impivst 
“ with the terrors of a recent defeat, liul there 
“is still a stron«er bulwark for our protection 
“ tliari the superiority of our sti\'ni;lh—the ju'- 
“ lice of our cause. Von are engaged in the 
defence of liberty and of your country : Vf>u 
“ aw; supported by its laws, and followed hv its 
“ magistrates; you have the world spectators of 
your conduct, and wisliing ycui success: on the 
“ contrary, he whom you o])pose is a robber and 
“ a traitor to his countiw, and almo.'st ahvadv 
“ sunk with the consciousness of his crimes, as 
“ well as the bad success ol liis arms. Slievy, 

“ tlien, on this occasion, all that anlour and .b;- 
“ testation of tyranny that should animate llo- 
‘‘ mans, and do justice to mankind.’* 

Cmsar, for his part, exhibited to his men tliat 
steady serenity for which he was so much admired 


in the midst of dainicr. lie insisted on iiothin£ 
so strongly to his soldiers, as his frequent and 
unsuccessful ciideawui-s for peace, lie talked 
with horror of the blood he was going to shed, 
and pleaded only the necessity that urged him 
to the deed, lie deplored the many brave men 
that were cO fall on both sides, and the wounds 
of his country, whoever should Victorious.' 

llis soldiers answered his speech with looks of ar¬ 
dour and impatience, on observing which he 
gave the signal t6 charge. 'I'hc \vor4 on Pom- 
pey’s side was, “ Hercules the invincible:** that 
on CiBsar’s, “ Venus the victorious.*^ Pompey 
ordered his men to receive the first shock with-* 
out moving out of their places, expecting the 
enemy's ranks to be put into disord^ by their 

£ 2 motion. 
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motion. Casar’s soldiers were now rusliini; on 
^Aiih their usual impetuosity, when perceiving 
the enemy motionless, they stopped short, as if hy 
general consent, and halted in the midst of their 
career. A tcruiblc pause ensued, in which both 
armies continued to gaze upon each other with 
mutual terror and dreadful serenity: at length, 
Ca:sar’s men having taken breath, ran furiously 
upon the enemy, first discharging their javelins, 
and then drawing their swords. The same me¬ 
thod was observed by Pompey's troops, who as 
firmly sustained'*the attack. His cavalry also 
were ordere*! to charge at the very onset, which, 
with the multitude of archers and slingers, soon 
obliged Cifisar’s men to give ground, and throw 
themselves, as he had foreseen, upon the flank 
of his army: whereupon Cajsar immediately or¬ 
dered the six cohorts, that were placed as a re¬ 
inforcement, to advance; and repeated his 
orders to strike at the enemies* faces. This had 
the desired eftect; the cavalry, who thought 
^ey were sure of victory, rejeeived an immediate 
check: the unusual method of fighting pursued 
hy the cohorts, their aiming entirely at the 
visages of the assailants, contributed to intimi- 
flate the enemy so much, that instead of de¬ 
fending their persons, their only endeavour was 
'io save their faces. A total rout ensued of 
their whole body, which fled in great dLsorder 
to the oeighbouring inountaiits, while the arch¬ 
ers and blingers^ thus abandoned, were cut to 
pieces. Caesar now commanded tlie cohorts to 
"wrsue their success, and advancing,, charged 
Fpmpeys troops upon the flank: this charge fho 
withstood for some time with great hra- 
v mVj, .tiU he brought up his third line, which 
^ ‘ had, 
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had not yet cngag(?d, i^ompcy's infiintry beiuj^ 
thus doubly alta^'ked in front by fresh troops, 
in the rear by the victorious cohorts, could na 
longer resist, but fled to their camp. 'I'he highl 
began among the auxiliaries, though Pompey^^s 
right wing still valiantly maintained their grouml. 
Caesar, however, being now certain of victory, 
with his usual clemency, cried out to pursue the 
strangers, but to spare the Romans; upon which 
they all laid down their arms and received 
quarter. 

"I'he battle had now lasted from the break of 
day till noon, the weather being extremely hot. 
Nevertlicless, the conquerors did not remit their 
ardour, being encouraged by the example of 
their general, who thought his victory not com- 
-plete till he was master of bis opponent's camp. 
Accordingly, marching on foot at the head of 
his troo])s, he called upon them to 1‘ollow', and 
strike the decisive blow. 'I'lic coliorts, which 
were left to <lcfend the camp for some time made 
a inriuidablc resistance; particularly a great 
nunii>er »»!' "rhraciails and other barbarous na- 
nniis, who wt-re appointtrd for its defence; but 
noilsmg cotild resist the ardour of Cicsar's victo- 
nous army; the camp and trenches were at last 
‘’vjK'ualqd, and the survivors escaped to tJie 
mountains. « 

Cmsar, seeing the field and camp stifcwed with 
his fallen cimntrymen, was deeply utll^clcd at so 
inclaiudioly a spectacle, and fxclaime|l, as if by 
way of justification, “ They would l|ave it so. 
Upon entering the enemy's camp, every object 
presented fresh instances t>f tl»e hliiijS presump¬ 
tion and madness of his adveisaries: i)n all sides 
Were to. b.e seen tents adorned wifli ivy and 
^ E 3 braiicbV* 





branches of’myrtlc, couches covered with pur¬ 
ple, and side-boards loaded with-plate. Every 
thing, in short, evinced the most relined luxuVy, 
and seemed rather preparatives for a banquet, ur 
the rejoicing for a victory, than the dispositions 
for a battle. Such a rich assemblage of j}liindor 
Plight have been able to engage the attention of 
any troops but Ca'sar's; he, however, would not 
permit them to pursue any other object than their 
enemies, till they were entirely snhrlnod. A 
considerable body of Pompey’s army having 
rallied on the adjacent mountniiis, Ca'Mir began 
to enclose them by’a circumvallation. But, they 
quickly abandoned a post which was not tenable 
for want of water, and endeavoured to reach the 
city of Lai'issa. Ca&sar, however, leading a 
part of his army by a shorter way, intercepted 
their retreat, and obliged these unliappy lugi- 
tives once more to seek protection from a moun¬ 
tain, washed by a rivulet which supplied them 
with water. The victor's troops were almost 
spent, and ready to faint with their incessant 
toil since m( ruing; yet he'^ptevailcd upon them 
to renew tiieir labours, and to cut olf the 
rivulet that supplied the iugili\cs; who, thus 
deprived of all hopes of succour or subsistence, 
sent deputies with an ofl'er of siirrcnderiug at 
discretion. During this interval of negotiation, 
a few senators, who were among them, took the 
advantage of the night to escape, and the rest 
next morning gave up thcir arms, and expe¬ 
rienced the conqueror’s clemency. Thus Caesar 
hjy his conduct gained the most complete victory 
in the annals of hist(»ry, and by his ^reat cle¬ 
mency atter the battle, in 'Soine measure seems 
to.htti!:9 deserved it. His loss amoimied only to 

^ two 
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fwo hundred men; that of Pompey to Mtecn 
thousand, as well Romans as auxiiiaaics: twenty- 
fdiir thousand men surreiulered themselves pri¬ 
soners of war, ^ic greatest part of which en¬ 
tered into Ca?sar*s army. As.to the senators 
and Roman knights who fell into his hands, he 
generously gave them liberty to retire wherever 
they pleased; and the letters which Pompey had 
received from several persons who wished to be 
thought neutral, he committed to the flames 
without reading them, as Pompey had done 
upon a former occasion. Thus having performed 
all the duties of a general and a statesman, he 
sent for the legiolfTs which had passed the night 
in the camp, in order to relieve those which had 
accompanied him in the pursuit; and being de¬ 
termined to follow Pompey, began his march, 
,and arrived the same day at Larissa. r: , 

^ The courage and conduct for which Pompey 
had been so long and justly celebrated, scern 
wholly to have forsaken him at this trying crisis. 
^Vhcn he saw his pavalry routed, on which he 
had placed his principal depcndancc, he appeared 
bereft of reason. Instead of thinking how to 
remedy this disorder, by rallying his flying 
troops, or by opposing frcsh men to stop the 
progress of the conquerors, he returned to the 
camp, and in his tent waited the issue of an 
event, which it was his duty to direct, not to 
follow'. There he remained for some moments 
w'ithout speaking, till being told, that the camp 
W'as attacked, “ What," says he, “ aie w'e pur- 
sued to our very entrenchments V* and imme- 
diatcly quitting his armour for a habit niore 
suited to his circumstances, he fled' on horse- 
|>ack to Larissa; perceiving he was not pivrsued,^ 
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slac^ncd liis pace, giving way to all the ago¬ 
nizing roflec^ons which the melancholy reverse 
of his fortune must ir.ituralty suggest. In this 
forlorn condition he passed along the vale of 
Teinpe, stud pursuing the course of the river 
Pencus, at last arrived at a fisherman's hut, in 
which he passed the night. Prom thcncc he 
went on board a little bark, and keeping along 
the sea-shore, he descried a sliip of some bur¬ 
then preparing to sail, in which he embarked, 
and landed at Amphipolis; where, finding Jiia 
aihiirs desperate, he steered to Lesbos, to take 
in Itis wife Cornelia^ whom he had left there, 
at a distance from the theatre of the war. She, 
w’ho had long flattered herself willi the hopes of 
victory, felt the reverse of her forlnne in an 
agony of distres*^.—Being desired by the messen¬ 
ger, whose tears, more than words, proclaimed 
the greatness of her misfortunes, to hasten, if she 
expected to see Pomjicy, with but one ship, ami 
even that not his own; lier grief, which fefaro 
was violent, became insupportable: she f:iint('(i 
away, and lay a consideraldo time without any 
signs of life. At length, recovn ing an^l 


ivfiectinn; it was now no time for \aiii lanu’ni.i- 
tioiis, sl\e ran (jiiitc through the cit^ l(* the sea 
sifle. J*oi)ipey leccived her without speaking a 
wonl, and foV some time supported her in hjs. 
arms in silent anguish. When tlie^ haind word^ 


for tludr distress, Cornelia imputed Ij> lierscll 




pan of the miseries that had conic upon iheiu, 
and instanced many foiiner mLfoitunes of her 
life. Poinpey endeavoured to comfort her, by 
representing the uncertainty of human aflairs, 
@nd ffo^ his present unexpected wretchedness,, 
teachiu^her to hope tor as unexpected a turn, of 


good 
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p,\3od fortune. In the mean time the people of 
the island, who had great ol)ligations toPompey, 
gathered round them,' joined in their grief, and 
invited them into their city. Poiiipoy how¬ 
ever declined their invitation, and even ad¬ 
vised them to submit to tjie coftqucror. Be 
“ under no' apprehensions," cried he, “ Cajsar 
“ may be my enemy, but still lot me acknow- 
led^ his moderation and humanity." Crii- 
tippus, the Greek philosophW, also came to pay 
his rcsp4i^ts. Poinpcy, as is but too frequent 
with the ifnfortunate, complained to him“ of 
Providence. Cratippus wisely declined entering 
deeply into the argument, rather satisfied M'ith 
supplying new motives to hope, than combating 
the present impiety of his despair. 

Having taken in Corelia, he continued his 
course, steering to the south-east; and aftet 
touching at a few ports'in his way, came-before 
llh^es, where he met with an inhospitable re¬ 
ception : thence he procced<'d to Atilia, where 
he was joined by some solqiers and ships of 
war. However these were nothing against the 
power of his rival, from the activity of whose 
pursuit he was in continual apprehensions. His 
only ho|ies, therefore, lay in the assistance of 
the kings who w^crc in his alliance, and from 
these alone he could expect security and protec¬ 
tion. He was himself inclined to clatm the as¬ 
sistance of the Parthians; ethers proposed Juba, 
king of Numidia; hut he was at last;pre*'ailcd 
upon to apply to Ptolemy^ king of EgypVIt,® 
whose father Potnpey had been a co^siderabTe 
benefactor. Accordingly, leaving CSlicia, he 
steered for the kingdom of Egypt, and w hen 
view of the coast of that country^ he sent 
implore protection and safety. Ptolemy was 



a minor, and both he and his kingdom \>crc un¬ 
der the direction of Vhotmius, an eunuch, and 
* Theodotusi, u master of rhetoric. Jietbre these, 
wretches, Pompey’s request was argued before 
such mean and mercenary persons was to be de¬ 
termined the fate of him, wiio, but a few days 
before, had given law to kingdoms. The opi¬ 
nions of the council were disided: gratitude and 
pity inclined some to receive him; whilstotlicrs, 
more obdurate or more timorous, were for deny¬ 
ing hi ii entrance into the kingdom, length 
Thcodotus, with a cviud policy, maintained, 
that both proposals were equally dangerous; that 
to admit him was making Pompey their master, 
and drawing on them Ca>sar’s resentment; and 
by not receiving him, they oflended the one, 
without obliging the other: that, therefore, the 
only expedieul letl, was to permit him to land, 
and then to kill him ; this would at once oblige 
C'a?sar, and rid them of all apprehensions from 
Pompey’s resentments: “ foiV' coiicludccThe, 
with a vulgar and malicious joke, dead dogs can 
“never bite." 

I'liis acivice prevailing! ^Achillas, commander 
of the forces, and Se]»iiinius, by birth a Ho¬ 
man, who hail formerly been a centurion inPom- 
pey's army, were appointed to carry it into 
c.xccntion. Attended by three or four more, 
they went into a little bark, and rowed to¬ 
wards Pompey’s ship, W‘hich lay about u mile 
from the shore. When Pompey and his friends 
saw the boat moying fioin the shore, they 
Began to wonder at the nteanness of the prepara¬ 
tions tp receive him; and some even ventured 


} suspect the intentions of the Egyptian court, 
bt before any thing could be determined, 
" Achillas 
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Achillas had reached the ship's side, and in the 
Greek language welcomed him to Egypt. He 
then invited him into tiie boat; alleging, that the 
shallows prevented larger vessels from coming 
to receive him. Poinpey, having taken an af¬ 
fectionate leave of Cornelia, repeating two ver¬ 
ses of Sophocles, which import, ** that he who 
trjusts his freedom to a tyrant, from that mo- 
“ ment becomes a slave," gave his hand to 
Achillas, and slept into the bark, with only two 
attendants of his own. They liad now rowed 
from the ship a considerable distance, and as 
during that time they ail kept a profound si¬ 
lence, Pompey, willing to begin the discourse, 
iiccosted Scptiinius, whose face lie recollected. 

“ Methinks, friend," said he, “ that you and I 
“ wore once fellow-soldiers together." Sep- 
tiinius gave only a nod N\ith his head, without 
uttering a word, or instancing the least civility. 
Pompey, therefore took out a paper, on which 
he had minuted a speech he intended to make ^ 
to the king, and begjin reading it. In this nuin- 
ner they approached the shore; and Cornelia, 
whose concern liad never sutfei'Cd her to lose 
sight of her huslitind, began to conceive hope, 
wlien she perceived the people on the strand 
crowding' down along the coasts, IT niixioiis 
to receive him. But her hopes were Boon 
troyed; for that instant, as Pompey Hose, sup¬ 
porting himself upjiu his frecdmaii’s a|rm, Sep* 
timius stabbed him in the hack, ainf was S(- 
conded by Achillas. ^ 

Pompey, perceiving liis death inevitfible, dis¬ 
posed himstdf to meet it with decpn<'y, and co¬ 
vering his fa^e with his robe, in silence resigned 
himself to his fate. At this horrid sight, Cor¬ 
nelia 
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nelia shrieked so loud as to be heard on slK>re« 
But the dauber she was in did not allow the 
mariners time to look on; they immediately set 
sail; and the wind proving favourable, they 
fortunately escaped the pursuit of the Egyptian 
galleys. 

Poinpcy's murderers having cut off his head, 
caused it to be embalmed, the better to preserve 
its features; designing it for a present to Cmsar. 
The body was thrown naked on the strand, and 
abandoned to every insult. However, his faith* 
ful freedman, Philip, w'atched it with a fond at¬ 
tachment; and when the crowd was dispersed, 
he washed it in the sea, and perceiving the 
WTCck of a fishing'boat, he composed a pile to 
burn it. While thus piously employed, he was 
accosted by an old Roman soldier, who had served 
under Pompey in his youth: “ Who art thou/' 
said he, ** that art making these humble prepara- 
‘‘ tions for Pompey's funeral ?" Philip having 
answered that he was one of his freed men, 
“ Alas,^' replied the soldier, “permit me to share 
** in this honour: among all the miseries of my 
“ exile, it will be my last sad comfort, that 1 
“ have been able to assist at the funeral of my 
old commander, and touch the body of the 
“ bravest gj^ncral that ever Rome produced.” 
They now joined in giving the corpse the last 
jites; and collecting the ashes, buried them un¬ 
der a little rising earth, scraped together with 
fheir liands, over which was afterwards placed 
the following inscription: “ He, whose meritsde- 
** serve a temple, can now scarce find a tomb.*" 

Such 




•l^pears, from the best authorities, thatthe beautiful 
ii standing near the spotwherePoxnpey metbisfate, 

and 



Such was the melancholy end, and such the 
mean funeral, of Poinpey the Great: a man who 
had many opportunilics of enslaving his coun¬ 
try, but rejected them all with disdain. Ho 
was fonder indeed of glory than of power, of 
praise than command, and was rather vain than 
iimbitious. llis talents in war were inferior oa- 
ly to those of Caesar; it was, therefore, his pe¬ 
culiar misfortune to contend with a man, in 
whose presence all other military merit lost its 
lustre. Whether his aims during the last war 
were more pure tlian Cresar^s, must for ever re¬ 
main doubtful, as they could not be tried by the 
event. But certain it is, that he frequently re¬ 
jected all olfers of accommodation, and pluming 
himself on the superior justice of his cause, be¬ 
gan to forget the instability of fortune, and to 
menace before he possessed the power. But with 
whatever mildness he might have conducted hiin- 
.self, in case of victory, it was impossible he could 
have exceeded the moderation which C»sar 
shew'cd. Pompey, indeed, is generally consi* 
dered as the champion of liberty; and therefore 
tlie generous soul sympathizes in his fate; but 
the fact is. Rome was become too much de¬ 
praved, and too much sunk in luxury, any longm* 
lo I>c able to preserve its freedom, its unprin¬ 
cipled patHcians, and its venal citiz^s, were 
alike pre-disposed for slavery: the (inifersal re¬ 
laxation of morals required despotic ||ower to 
curb-them; and 'from this period the Rolhian em¬ 
pire could not exist without a master, y 

■s^nd which is slUl honoured with his oame, wasnof^ractedt# 
his memory, but only appropriated by the adjmiratioAC^ 
reetet of posterity tojccep in re]njembraacesogl^tii.B 9 Lpa 
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Froyn the Death of Potnpej/ to the Time when Au^ 
gu^tus resumed the Reins of the Empire. 

T he fortune of Caesar has been coinmchdcrl; 

but his prudence and abilities seem to have 
merited success. At the head of any army, he 
would have been victorious; in an;y republic, he 
would have been the hrsl man; for he possessed 
the most transcendant talents, and was goaded 
on by an insatiable ambition, wh'ch demanded 
the exercise of them all. Having gained a 
complete victory over his rival, he resolved to 
avail himself of it to the utmost, and to pursue 
the last advantage. Hearing that Pompey was 
at Amphipolis, he sent ofi‘ his troops before him, 
.and then embarked on board a light vessel, in or¬ 
der to cross the Hellespont. In the middle of 
the strait, he fell in with one of. Poiiipey’s com¬ 
manders, at the head of t«ai ships of war. 
Caesar knew that it was equally impossible 
for him either to fight or fiy, and therefore, 
with the greatest g^lantry, bore up to him, 
and commanded him to submit. The other, 
awed by the terror of the victor’s name, in¬ 
stantly surrendered himself and his fleet at dis¬ 
cretion. 

From thence he continued his voyage to Ephe- 
•qjs, then to Rhodes; and, suspecting that 
^cwnpejTjj^'who had been there, was fled to ligypt^ 
he ihsfantly set sail for that kingdom, and ur- 
Alexandria with no more than four 

thousand 
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thousand men. Upon his landing, the first ac¬ 
counts Ijc received were of Pompc}''s miserable 
one!; and soon after, one of the murderers pre¬ 
sented his head and ring, in order as he supposed, 
to propiimte tiic conqueror. But Caesar had too 
much humanity to be pleased with such an horrid 
spectacle: he turned away from it with disgust; 
and, after a short pause, gave vent to his sensibi¬ 
lity in a flood of tears. He shortly aftei* order¬ 
ed a magnificent tomb to be built to his memory, 
on the spot where he was murdered; and a tem¬ 
ple to be erected near, consecrated to Nonicsisr 
the goddess supposed to take vengeance on those 
that oppress the miserable. 

The Egytians having dared to violate the 
rights of a suppliant in regard to Poinpey, con¬ 
ceived a design of emancipating themselves 
wholly from the Roman power. They first be¬ 
gan to take offence at C:esar*s carrying the en¬ 
signs before him as he entered the city. Pho- 
tinus, the eunuch, also treated him with grout 
disrespect, and €tvcn attempted his life. Csesar, 
however, concealed his resentment till he had 
a force sufllciciifefo punish, this treachery; and 
sending privately for , the legions nctirest to 
Egypt, he, in the mean time, protended to re¬ 
pose an entire confident^ in the king’s min. •>' i, 
making great entertainments, andtassistiiv; t 
the conlefences of the philosophers who 'vei' 'i 
great numbers at Alexandria. But po soo^ . ‘ 
was he joined by a sulficieiit bodyol fqi C'*' " 
he changed his manner, and declared (}< •. a 
Roman consul, it was his duty to settip ' 
cession of the Egyptian throne. 

It should be premised, that at tt r f ■ ?re 
were two pretenders to the croivfi -of 
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Ptolemy, the acknowledged king; and the ce¬ 
lebrated Cleopatra, his sister; to whom, by the 
custom of the country, ho also was married; 
and who, by his lather's will, shared jointly iti 
the succession. Not content with a bare parti¬ 
cipation of power, Cleopatra aimed at governing 
alone; but being opposed in her views by the 
Homan senate, she was banished into Syria with 
Arsihbc, her younger sister. Caesar gave her 
new hopes ot acquiring the government, and 
cited both her and her brother to plead their 
cause before him. Photimus, the young king's 
guardian, rejected tlie proposal, and sent an ar¬ 
my of twenty thousand men to besiege Alexan¬ 
dria, which was then in the possession of the Ro¬ 
mans. Caesar bravely repulsed the enemy for 
some time; but finding the city of too great aif 
extent to be defended by the foree nc theti 
commanded, he retired to the palace which 
commanded the harbour, where he purposed 
to ihake his stand. Achillas, the Egyptian ge; 
nersd, attacked him there with great vigour, 
and endeavoured to make himself master of the 
fleet that lay before the palacciaii Caesar too wclf 
knew the importance of those ships in the hands 
of an enemy; and therefore burned them all; 
in spite of every effort to preVent him. Hd 
next possessed himself bf the isle of Pharos, 
the key to the Alexandrian pott; by whidh 
means he was enabled to receive' the suppTi^ 
which were sent himi and to bid defiance to thd 
unitetl force Of the E^ptiWns. 

In the mean time Cleopatra, trying heard of 
the present turn in her favour, judged it ffrd 
wisest way to rely eiidrOly on the decision Of her 
^ self-clpcted judge. But no a)^ts, as she jusBy 

conceived. 
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conceived, were so likely to influx: Uiescr as 

the charms of her pernor conversation, 
which were both extremely soclucinf. She was 
now in the bloom of youth, and every feature bor- 
' rowed grace from the lively tnrn^ol her temper: 
to the most engaging address she joined the 
most harmonious voice, which the historians of 
her time compare to the best tuned instrument. 
To heighten these natural nccoinplisbments, she 
possessed a great share of learning, and could 
give audience to the ambassadors « f seven dif¬ 
ferent nations without an interpreter. The chief 
difficulty was to gain admittance to C-ajsar, lier 
■ enemies being in possession of all the avenues 
that led to the palace. To ciTert this, she went 
on board a small vessel, and in the evening, 
landed near the palace, where, being wrapt 
up in a coverlet, she was carried by one Apo- 
lodorus into his very chamber. IJer address, 
at first, pleased him; her wit and understand¬ 
ing fanned th.e flame; her caresses, which were 
carried beyond the bounds of innocence, brought 
him entirely over to lier views. 

While. Cleopatra was thus employed, her sister 
Arsinoe was not i<lle. She liad found means, 
by the assistance of one Ganymede, her confi* 
dent, ♦o- make a large division in the Tjgyptian 
army in her favour; and soon afrer,tby,a sudden 
revolution, she caused Achillas to be ihurdcrecl, 
and Ganymede to take the command in his stead, 
and to carry on the siege with greatir vigour 
tiuui before* Cscsar's diligence counteracted se-‘ 
veral of his dcsigas; but at last he m|-de him¬ 
self master of abridge which joined <he isle of 
Pharos to the continent, and it was found ne¬ 
cessary to dUlod£e him. In the hcAt of the 

^ j- ’3 actit n 
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action some mariners, partly throiigli riiriositjJ^ 
and partly ambition, came and joined the Com¬ 
batants ; but, being sciaed with a panic, iAstantly 
fled, and spread a general terror through the* 
army. Caesar's utmost endeavours to' rally hW 
forces were vain; the confusion %vas past re- 
fliedy, and numbers were drowned 6r pUt to the 
sword, in attempting to escape. In this difem- 
ma he retired to a ship, in <»rder to reach' the 
palace, which was just opposite; but he was ho 
;sooner on board, than great numbers flocked 
after him: upon which, apprehjensive of the 
ship's sinking, he jumped into the sea, and 
swam two hundred paces to the fleet that lay be¬ 
fore the palace, holding his own commentaries 
in his lett hand above water, and his coat of 
mail with his teeth. 

Ibc Egyptians, flnding their efforts to fake 
the palace iiieflectual, endeavoured at least to' 
get their king out of Caesar's power, who had 
been secured in the beginning of the dispute. 
For this purpose they practised their customary 
arts of dissimulation, professing the sinccrest 
desire of peace, and only wanting the pre¬ 
sence of their lawful prince to give a sanc¬ 
tion to the treaty. Caesar, though aware of 
their perfidy, concealed his suspicions, and suf- 
^fared Ptolemy to' join them; but, the instant 
he was set at liberty, instead of entering into a 
treaty, he made every effort to give vigour to 
bbstilities. 

After being hemmed in for some .time by this 
and insidious enemy, jCsesar wa's at last 
relieved from his mortifying situation by Hilith- 
ridates Purgamenus, one of hi^ most faithful paf- 
tisans> who came with an armysto his assbtaitcef. 

• This 



gfeieSl, collectin^g a nuixncrom botJy of 
ibrctfs ii'j Syria,' niarthed into Ej^'pt, -iboic Pe- 
fusiun^^ and' at 'lu$t joined Csekur, and a great 
siangliter of the Egyptians ensued Ptolemy 
ii|zh&elf attcm{)tihg to escape on«board a vessel 
that was sailing down the river, was drowned’ 
the ship's sinking; and Caesar thus became 
master of Egypt, without further opposition, 
fie then appointed Cleoputra, with Jut younger 
brother, an infaiit, joint govenuMS, arcordingto 
flic intent of their fatliei’s will; and dnwe Ar^i- 
hoe with her general Ganymede into bani:)h- 
merit. 

Having added this to his other successes, C;e- 
sar for a time abandoned every object of am¬ 
bition for the charms of Cleopatra. Instead of 
quitting Egypt to quell the remains of Pern- 
pey's party, he passed whole nights in feasts, 
and in all the c.xccsscs of liigh-wrouglit lUwVtiry, 
lie <*vcii resolved to attend the queen up the 
Nile into Ethiopia; but the brave veterans who 
bad long followed this fortune, boldly rcpie- 
bended his conduct, and refused to be partnora 
in so infamous an expedition. Thus, at length, 
roused from his lethargy, he rcsohcd'to sacri-' 
ficc love to glory, and to leave Cleopatra, by 
whom he hud a son, afterwards named^Csesurio, 
ill order to oppose PharnaeCs, who 6ad madb 
some inroads upon the dominions of Eomc, ill 
the cast. 

. This prince, wdio was the Son of %hc groat 
Mithridates, an.xious to recover his paiternat do¬ 
minions, soize<l Armenia and Colchis, And over¬ 
came Domitius, who had been seilt against 
him. Upon Osar’s march, hinvever,, to attack 
him, Pharnacci* lalmuivd, by all the arts of ne- 

Hotiatioj], 
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gotiation, to avert the impending danger. Cse# 
sar, though exasperated, at his crimes and his 
ingratitude, at first dissembled with the am¬ 
bassadors; but using all expedition, fell upon the 
enemy unexpectedly, and in a few hours ob¬ 
tained an easy and complete victory. Phar- 
naces, attempting to take refuge in his capital, 
was slain by one of his own commanders: a 
just punishment for his former parricide. ^Fhis 
victory was gained with so much case, that Cae¬ 
sar, in writing to a friend at Rome, expressed 
the rapidity of his conquest in three words, 

^ venif rldi, vici. 

Having bestowed the government of Armenia 
upon Ariobarzancs, that of Judea upon Hyr- 
canus and Antipater, and that of Bosphorus 
upon Mithridates, Cjesar embarked for Italy, 
where he arrived sooner than his enemies could 


expect, but not before his affairs there absolute¬ 
ly required his presence, lie had been, during 
lus absence, created consul for five years, dicta-* 
tor for one year, and tribune of the people for 
life. But Antony, who acted as his deputy at 
Rome, had filled the city with riot and dohau- 
chcry; and many commotions ensued, which 
nothing but the opportune arrival of Cicwir could 
have appeased. By his moderation and huma« 
nity, he sooA restored order; and by his im¬ 
partiality to all parties, gradually melted them 
into his own. Having thus confirmed bis au¬ 


thority at home, he prepared to march into 
Africa, where Pompey*s paity li id rallied under 
Scipio and Cato, asti)-U‘vl Lj joba, king of Man- 
ritania. At this cri^is, a mutiny broke out in ’ ■ j 
own army. Those m’ 1( rjtn ledors, wlr ; • ;i 
hitherto conquuied all that came !•• f tiu'in, 
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"tM^gan to mnrmnr, for not having; received the 
rewards which they had expected for their past 
services, and to insist upon their discharge. The 
ftodirion broke out in the tenth legion, which till 
then had been distinguislicd by its valour fmd 
attachjiicnt to its general. The whole army be¬ 
ing infected with a spirit of insubordination, 
marched from Campania towaitls Home, pillag¬ 
ing and plundering all the country in their 
route. Caesar immediately ordered the gates of 
the city to be shut, and such troops jis were in 
readiness, to defend the walls: he then went out 
alone to meet* the mutineers, notwithstanding 
the representation of his friends, l-pon coming 
into the Campius Martius, where the most Ui- 
muliuous wore assembled, he boldly mounted the 
irilninal; and, with a stern atr, demanded of 
the soldici’s what they wanted, or who had con¬ 
ducted them there? A conduct so Tesolutc 
seemed to disconcert the whole, band; they be¬ 
gan to palliate their conduct by complaining; 
that, being vtom out with fatigue, they w'cre 
anxious to obtain a discharge. “ then take your 
discharge,” cried Cscsarwqth his usual magnam- 
ittity; and ivhcn I shall have gained new ron- 
quests with other troops, I promise ^hat you 
**■ shall be partakers in the spoil.” So IhUch ge¬ 
nerosity quite confounded* the semtinfts; they 
uhanimbusly ontreitted hfs pardon, and'even of¬ 
fered to be decimated to obtain it. Cdhar fof it 
while seemed to continue inflexible; tuid at lAU 
^rithtcd as,a favour what it was His interest car-, 
nestly to desire; but the tenth legion‘never rc- 
dovciied his former confidence, which ih this in- 
Hiance it had so grossly abused. ^ 


Caesar 
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Caesar now hastened to land with a small 
party in Africa, in order to face Scipio, leaving 
directions for the rest of his army to follow 
him. After many movements, and several in¬ 
decisive conflicts, he resolved at lost to come 
to a general action. I'or this purpose he in¬ 
vested the city of Tapsus, assuring himself that 
Scipio would attempt its relief. The latter, join¬ 
ing with the young king of Mauritania, advanced 
with his army, and encamping near Caesar, they 
soon came to an engagement. Caesar’s for¬ 
tune attended him; the enemy received a com¬ 
plete and final overthrow, with little or no loss 
on his side. Juba and Petreius killed each 
other in despair; Scipio, attempting to escape 
by sea into Spain, fell in among the enemy, and 
was slain: and now, of all the generals of that 
unfortunate party, Cato alone remained. 

This extraordinary man, whom no prosperi¬ 
ty could elate, nor misfortue depress, having 
retired into Africa after the battle of PharsaJia, 
had led the wretched remains of Pom(>cy’s 
army through burning deserts infested with 
serpents, and was now in the city of Utica, 
which he had been left to defend. Still in 
love with even the appearance of the Roman 
government, he had formed the principal citizens 
into a senate; and conceived a resolution of 
holding out the town. He accordingly assembled 
his senators, and demanded their opinion, whe» 
ther they should defend this last city that owned 
the cause of freedom ? If," said he, you 
** are willing to submit to Caesar, I mu^t ac- 

quiesce; but, if you arc willing to hazard the 
“ dangers of defending the last remains of li- 

berty. 
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“'bcrfy,-lot me be your guide and companion 
“ in SC) great an enterprise. Rome lias often re- 
“ covered from greater calamities than these; 
“ and there are many motives to encourage our 
attempt. Spain has declared in our cause ; 
and Rome itself bears the yolce with iiidig- 
** nation. With respect to the hazards we must 
“encounter, wdiy should they terrify us? Ob- 
“ serve our enemy: he braves every danger, and 
“ encounters every fatigue, to undo mankind, and 
“make his country wretched; and shall we 
“ scruple to suffer a short interval of pain, in 
“ a cause so glorious?*' This speech had at 
first a surprising effect; but the enthusiasm for 
liberty soon subsibing, he found it was vain tp 
attempt to animate men to be free, who seemed 
naturally prone to slavery, lie therefore desired 
some of his friends to save themselves by sea, and 
advised others to rely upon Caesar's clemency; 
observing, that, as to himself^ he was at last 
victorious. After this, supping cheerfully among 
his friends, he retired to his apartment, where he 
behaved with unusuai tenderness to his son, and 
to all his friends. When he came into his bed¬ 
chamber, he laid himself down, and with deep 
attention read for some time, Plato's Dialogue 
on the Immortality of the Soul. Happening, 
however, to cast his eyes to the he%d of his bed, 
he was much surprised not to find his sword 
there, which had been removed by his son's or¬ 
der. Upon this, calling one of his doihestics to 
know what was become of it, and receiving no an¬ 
swer, he resumed his studies; but some" time af¬ 
ter renewed his enquiries about his sword. ’When 
he had done reading, and perceiving that no¬ 
body obeyed him, he called all his dojnestics one 
* after 



after the other, ami, with a peremptory air, de¬ 
manded his sword once more, liis son entered 
^ooii after, and with tears besought him, in the 
most humble and aficdtioiiatc manner, to chan^ 
his resolution; but, receiving a stern reprimaiul, 
he desisted from his persuasions. His sword be¬ 
ing at length brougiit him, he appeared tran¬ 
quil, and cried out, “ Now am I master of iny- 

self.'' lie then took up the book again, which 
he read twice over, and fell into a profouiul 
sleep. Upon waking, he called to one of his 
freedinen, to know if his friends were embarked, 
or if any thing yet remained that could be done 
to assure their safety. The frecdinan informing 
him that all was quiet, he was ordered again to 
leave the room ; and C.^ato was no sooner alone 
than he stubbed himself: but the wound not 
being immediately mortal, with a fierceness of 
resolution, he tore out his own bowels, and on 
pired with stoical apathy; tarnishing by thi^ 
suicide all his.formcr glory; for much easier is 
it to escape .from life than to hear the presence 
pf ills with fortitude and,resignation, qualities 
which Cato evidently wanted. 

Thus died Cato; a man, who, in all but the 
last action of his life. *f w as one of the most fault¬ 
less characters recorded in the Roman history, 
tie was severe, but not cruel; and ready to par- 
jdpn^much greater faults in others than he could 
forgive in himself. His haughtiness and austerity 
;ieeiaed rather tlie efiect of principle than natural 

* As some extenuatioa of Caters conducf, though falsf 
pri^iples ought not to excuse It, itmay|be alle^tbst 
the stoics, whose tenets he followed, maintained, ** that 
life was only a gift, which might be returned to tbedonjur, 
tl^ prticat was no longer grateful.’^ 
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ronstifution; for no man was more hnmunc to 
his dependents, or better loved by those about 
liim. The constancy of his opposition to C'jrsar, 
proceeded from a thorough conviction of the in¬ 
justice of his cause; and from his own uncoii- 
querablc love of freedom. • 

Tliis event terminating the war in Africa, C.t- 
sar returned in triumph to Rome; and, as if he 
had abridged all his former triumphs only to in¬ 
crease the splendour of this, the citizens were 
astonished at the magnificence of the proces¬ 
sion, and the number of the countries he had 
subdued. It lasted four days: tjie first was frn* 
Gaul, the second for Kgypt, the third for his 
victories in Asia, and the fourth for that over 
Juba ill Africa* His veterans, covered with scars, 
attended their triumphant general, crowned witli 
laurels to the capitol. To every one of these he 
gave a sum equivalent to about a humlnxl and 
fifty pounds of our money; double that sum to 
the ccuturions; and four times as much to the 
superior officers. The citizens also participated 
in his bounty; to cicry one of whom ^be dis¬ 
tributed ten bushels of corn, ten pounds oF oil, 
and a sum of money of the value of about two 
pounds sterling. After this, he entertained the 
people at above tw'cnty thousand tables, and ex¬ 
hibited a combat of gladiators, wj|ich drew a 
concourse of spectators from every part pf Italy. 

The people, intoxicated with the allurements ' 
of pleasure, and forgetting that they vfere the 
mere gilding of slavery, seemed eager only to 
find out new modes of homage, and \inusuai 
epithets of adulation. Caesar w'as now created 
Iw^ociw title, Magister Morunif or master of 
tQ€r!w)ral$ of the people; he received the ti^e 

• of 
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of Emperor and Father of his Country; his per¬ 
son was declared sacred'; and, in short, upon 
him alone devolved for life all the great dig¬ 
nities of the 'State*. He immediately began 
his reign by ^pressing vice and encouraging 
virtue. He committed the power of judicature 
to the senators and the knights > ^i^d by 

many sumptuary laws restrained the scandalous 
luxuries of the rich. lie propose^ rewards to 
the parents of a numerous offspring, and took 
the most prudent methods of rc-pcopling the 
city, which had been exhausted by civil broils. 

Having thus settled affairs at Rome, he again 
found himself under a necessity of going into 
Spain, to oppose an army which had been raised 
there under the two sons of Pompey, and La- 
bienus, his former general. He proceeded in thi» 
expedition with his usual celerity, and arrived 
in Spain before the enemy thought him yet de¬ 
parted from Rome Cneius and Sextus, Pom- 
pey's sons, profiting by their unhappy father's 
example, resolved as much as possible to pro- 
ti'act the war; so that the lirst operations of the 
two armies were spent in sieges and fruitless at¬ 
tempts to surprise each other. C«esar, however, 
after taking many cities fron^ the enemy, and 
pursuing Pompey with unwearied perseverance, 
Q at hist compelled him to come to a battle 
*40* plains of Munda. Pon»pey drew 

^ up bis men break of day, upon the dev- 

708* ^ great exactness 

' ' and order. Csesar drew up his,men like-* 

* As Fontifev Maximus, qr high-priest, he set about 
^forming the calendar, audthe regulatioas his estaHisbed 
'meeaoltyet wholly superseded. 
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wise in ‘the plain below, and, after advancing r 
little way from his trenches, (^dered them to. 
make a halt, expecting the enemy to come down 
from the hill. This delay made Csesar's sol¬ 
diers Ix^gin to murmur, wliile Poqipcy’s with full 
vigour poured down upon them, and a dreadful 
conflict cnsuetl. The first shock was so dread¬ 
ful, that Ca*sac's troops, who bad hitherto been 
used to conquer, began to waver. lie bad often 
fought for glory, but here he fought for life, 
and threw himself several times into the thickest 
of the battle. “ \Vhat,” cried he, “arcyougo- 
“ ing to surrender your general, who is grown 
“ grey in fighting at your head, to a parcel of 
“ boys?" 'I'hc tenth legion, billing to recover 
their general's lust esteem, exerted themselves 
with jnore than usual bravery; and a party of 
horse being detaclicil by I.aljicnus from the 
camp in pursuit of a body of Numidian cavalry, 
Cicsar cried aloud, “ They arc fleeing." This 
cry instantly spread itself through both armies, 
exciting tlie one as much as it depressed the 
other; now, therefore, the tenth legion pressed 
forward, and a total rout, with desperate valour, 
ensued. Thirty thousand men were killed on 
Pompey's side, and amongst them was l^abienus, 
whom Caesar ordered to be buried with the fu¬ 
neral honours of a general officer, tneius Pom- 
poy escaped with a few horsemen to the isca-side, 
but finding his passage intercepted byCmsar’s 
lieutenant, he was obliged to seek for a retreat 
in an obscure cavern. There, wounded and 
destitute of all kinds of succour, he patiently 
awaited the approach of the enemy. .He was 
quickly discovered < by some of Caesar's troops, 
who presently cut ofl' his head and 1)rought it 

G 2 to 



fb the* conqueror. His brother Sextus, however, 
conccalsd hiiiiself so well, that he escaped all 
pursuit. 

• Caesar having by this derisive battle van¬ 
quished all hi» a|)cn enemies, he returned to 
Home, for the last time, to receive new dig¬ 
nities ami honours, and to enjoy in his own per- 
soir an accumulation of all the great offices ol the 
state. Still, Ijowevcr, he affected great mo¬ 
deration in the en’piynieiU of his power ; lie Jelt 
the consuls to be ntiined by the people; but, as 
he possessed ull the authority of the office, it 
from that time began to sink into contempt. 
He enlarged the mimljcr of senators; but, 
as be had previously destroyed their power, 
tlierr dignity was lost. Having first deprived 
those who had borne arms against him of all 
means of resistance, he gave them a general 
pardon. He even set up once more the statues 
of Ponipoy, which had been thrown down. In 
short, if his clenuMicy, his justice and mo¬ 
deration, did not proceed^ from principle, yet 
they had all the cfl’ccts of virtues, as fur as the 
public was concerned. 

The Roman people at this time having no 
war of liny consequence on their hands, Cicsiir 
set about adorning the city with magnificent 
buildings: he n-built Carthage and Corinth; 
sending colonics to both cities; ho undertook to 
level several iiioiiHtains in Italy, to drain the 
P<*ntine inarshe.-. near Rome, and designed to 
cut through th<' isthiBus of Peloponnesus. Thus, 
with ft- mind that could never ri^nain inactive, 
tie meditated projects and designs hejond the 
l^its of the longest life; but the greatoBit of all 
was his intended expedition against the Pnr- 

thihns, 
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thians, by which he designed to revenge the 
death of Crassus who having penetrated too far 
into their .0)untry, was overthrown, himself 
taken prisoner, and put to death, by having 
molten gold poured down his thraat, as a pu¬ 
nishment for his former avarice. Thence (Ja*- 
sur intended to pass through Hyrcania, and 
enter. Scythia along the banks of the Caspian 
sea; then to open himself a way through the al¬ 
most impenetrable forests of Gennany into 
Gaul, and so return to Rome. These were the 
aims of ambition or glory; but the jealousy of a 
few individuals destroyed them all.j^ 

The senate, with an adulation which marked 
the degeneracy of the times, continued to load 
him with fresh honours; and he received them 
with equal vanity. Tl;ey called one of the 
months of tlu» year after his name; they stamped 
money with his image; they ordered his statue 
to be set up in all the. cities of the empire; they 
instituted public sacrifices on his birth-day; 
and talked, even in Jiis life time, of enrolling 
him among thd^^numbor of their gods. Antony, 
iit one of their public festivals, foolishly ventured 
to odor him a diadem; but he put it away se¬ 
veral times; receiving, at every refusal, loud ac¬ 
clamations from the people. Ong day, how¬ 
ever, when the senate ordered him some par^ 
ticular honours, he neglected to rise from his 
seat; and from that moment envy bfgaii to 
mark him for destruction. Mankind lire ever 
inoro prone to take offence at insult ^an inr 
jury. It began, therefore, to be rumouEed, that 
he intended to make himself king; and^ though 
in fact he was possessed of the power, die poQ<« * 
pic could not endure the name. Whether hg 

o '3 really 
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really designed to assume that empty honour 
must now for ever remain a secret; hut, when 
informed by those about him of jealousies 
of many persons who envied his power, he de- 
claivd, “ I’hef ho had rather die once by trea- 
son, than live continually in apprehension 
“ of it.*' lleiiig advised to beware of Brutus, 
in whom be had for some time reposed the great¬ 
est confidence, he opened his breast, all scarred 
>^'iih wounds, saying, ** Can you think Brutus 
“ cares for such poor pillage as this?” and 
being one night at supper, as his friends dis¬ 
puted among themselves w’Kat death was easiest, 
he replied, ** That which was most sudden, 
and least expected." Amidst this confidence 
and composure, however, a deep-laid conspi¬ 
racy was absolutely in agitation against him, 
consisting of no less tlian sixty senators; at the 
head of whom were Brutus, whose life Ccesar 
had spared after the battle of Pharsalia; and 
Cassius, who was pardoned soon after; both 
]ii*a?tors foT the present year. ^^Brutus always 
valued himself on hi.s descent from that Bru¬ 
tus who first gave liberty to Rome. The pas¬ 
sion for freedom seem«l to have been trans¬ 
mitted down to him with the blood of his an- 
ccelors. Bift though he detested tyranny, yet 
he could not forbear loving the tyrant, from 
whom he had received the most signal benefits, 
and who besides was a man in himself^to be 
loved. However, at last patriotism broke all 
the ties of private friendship, and he entered 
into a conspiracy which was to destroy his be* 
hefattbr. Cassius, on the ether hand, was im- 

a l^ds and proud, and hated Ciesar's person 
Tihbrc than his cause. He had eften sought 

an 
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au o^iportunity of gratifying his tcvenge by as- 
sassinutiutiy which took rise rather from private 
malignity from public virtue. 

The conspirators, in order to give a colour of 
justice to their proceedings, put oiff the executiem 
of their designs to the ides of March, on which 
Cassar was to be oficred the crown. The augurs 
had .fori'told that this day would bo fatal to 
him; and the night preceding he heard his wife 
Calphiiriiia lamenting in her sleep; and being 
awakened, she confessed to him, that she dream¬ 
ed of his being assassinated in her arms. These 
omens, in some measure, began to change his 
intention of attending the senate that day, as he 
had designed; but one of the conspirators com-' 
ing in, prevailed upon him to keep his resolu¬ 
tion, by bantering liis superstiLioii, and de¬ 
scribing the preparations that weix: made for his 
iifipeiirance. As he proceeded to the senate, a 
slave h;istencd to carry him information of the 
conspiracy, but could not come near him for 
the crowd. Artumklorus, a Greek philosopher, 
who had discovered the whole plot, delivered 
him a mernoriab but Cmsur gave it, with other 
papers, to one of his secretaries without reading. 
Having at length entered the senate-house, 
where the conspirators were prepaijed to receive 
him, he met Spurina, an augur, \vlio Itad fore¬ 
told his danger, to whom he said, smiling, 
“ Well, Spurina, the ides of Marcii aii come.'' 
“ Yes,” replied the augur, but they are not 
yet over." As soon as he had taken bis place, 
the conspirators came near him under pretence 
of saluting him; and Cimber, who, one of 
them, approached in a suppliant pbsjNire, pre¬ 
tending to sue for his brother's pardon", who hiid 

been 
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been l)anishcd by hfs order. All the conspirators 
seconded him with great earnestness; and Cim- 
dier, seeming to sue with still greater i^bmission,. 
took hold of the bottom of his robe, holding 
him so as to pi^vent his rising. This was the 
signal agreed on. Casca, who was behind, 
stabbed him, though slightly, in the shoulder. 
Caesar instantly turned round, and with thcs^ylc 
of his tablet, wounded him in the arm. How¬ 
ever, all the conspirators being now ron^ed, and. 
enclosing him round, he received a second stab 
from an unknowm hand in the breast, while Cas¬ 
sius wounded him in the face. Ho still defcmled 
himself with great vigour, rmbing among them, 
and throwing down such as opposed him, till ho 
saw Brutus among the conspirators, who, com¬ 
ing up^ struck his dagger into his thigh. I'rom 
tliat moment Cfesar thought no more of de¬ 
fending himself, but looking stcadtUstly on him, 
exclaimed,And you too, my son!" Then 
covering his head, and spreading his robe be¬ 
fore him, in order to fall ^\ith greater decency, 
he sank down at the base of Pojnpey^s stntue, 
after receiving threc-and-lwenw wounds Iroin 
bands which he vainly supposed had been dis- 
urined by his bcnclits, or awed by his povver. 

Cmsar was^killod in the fifty-sixth year of his 
age,, and about fourteen years after he began 
the conques.t.of the world. In his progress and 
in bis fate, behold all that can gratify am- 
bitioOf and all that can deter tyranny* No 

* Evan by those who consider Ctesbr as a tyrant, the 
conduct of Brutus cannot be eYctised. To receive favours, 
ai^ th«tfl:b^rQve ting rateful f r them, marks a baseness 
m ttiiMf that .ao pablic virtue can reivlelr amiable. 
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)iowcr be safe that is not voluntarily con¬ 
ferred; and that homage is always to be sus¬ 
pected which is paid to usurped authority. >5C 
The death ot Ca."iar produced a crisis in hu¬ 
man atfaii's, which was never known before: 
tliere was no longer any tyrant, and yet liberty 
\\as extinguisbed; for the causes which had 
contributed to its destructioir still subsisted to^ 
])revont its revival. 'I'lic senate had so often 
inudivan ill use of their power, that ihc people 
sbuddciod at the thought of trusting them with 
it again. In short, a mutual jcalouiiy prevailed^ 
and patriotism was more. 

As soon as the conspirators had dispatched' 
Caesar, they began to address themselves to tlio 
senate, in order to vindicate the motives of their 
enterprise, and to excite them to join in procur¬ 
ing their country's freedom; but the universal 
coldness with which their expostulations were 
received, soon taught them to fear that their 
conduct would iiiid few advocates, and fewer 
supporters. All the senators, who w^e ttot 
accomplices,' fled; and the people also, being 
now alarmed, left their usual occupatiojiis, and 
ran tumultuously through the city; so^iie ac*' 
tuated by their fears, and others by a ^esirc of 
plunder. .In this slate of confusion, the couspi- 
lators all retired to the capitol, aujguarded iU 
accesses by a body of gladiators \^hich| Brutus 
hud in pay. It was in vain they allc^ffid that 
they only struck for freedupi, and had^ill^'a 
tyrant who usurped the rights of mankinds The 
people, accustomed to luxury and easi^, little 
regarded their professions, dreading mipre the 
clangers of poverty than the infamy of shivery, 
1/lie friends of the late dictator, who had 
hibed his principles and were not warned by his 

fate. 
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fate, now began to conceive views of ambition, 
and to push them under the veil of justice. Of 
this number was Antony, a man of moderate 
abilities and excessive vices; ambitious of pow(‘r, 
only because it gave his pleasures a wider range; 
but skilled in war, to which he had been trained 
from his youth. He was consul for this yetir, 
And resolved, with Lepidus, a man of a similar 
disposition, to seize this opportunity of gaining 
that power which Cassar had died tor usurping, 
Lepidus took possession of the Forum, with a 
band of soldiers at his devotion; and Antony, 
-being consul, was permitted to command them. 
Ihcir first step was to possess themselves of 
all Caesar's papers and money; and the next to 
convene the senate, in order to determine that 
delicate question, Whether Caesar had been a 
le^al magistrate, or a tyrannical usurper; and 
whether those who killed him merited rewards 
or punishments? There were many among 
them who had received all their promotions 
from CiBsar, and had acouired large fortunes 
in ednsequenre of his appointments. To vote 
him an trsurper, therefore, w’ould be to rndan- 
,|tcr their property; and yet to declare him 
rnnoCent, might endanger ihe state. In this 
dilemma, they seemed willing to reconcile ex- 
ti*emcs; they approved all the acts of Caesar, and 
ybt granted# general pardon to the conspirators 
against fatm. 

' J^iis decree was very far from giving Antony 
tifrsfaetton, asr it granted security to a number 
of men'who were the avowed enemies of tyranny. 
As, however, the senate had ratified ail Ciesar's 


acts without distinction; he formed a scheme, 
upon this, of making him rule, when dead, as 

imperiously 
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impcriou!»ly \('hcn be was living. Being, fw was 
said, possessed of Camr^ papers, he so far 
gained upon his sccretftty, as to make him 
insert whatever he thu^g^it proper. By these 
means, largo sums of money, which Caesar would 
never have bestowed, were said to be distributed 
among the people; and eii^ry man who had any 
seditious designs against the government was 
there? sure of finding a gratuity. Things being 
in this forwardness, he demanded that Cssar's 
funeral obsequies should be )>crformcd. Accord¬ 
ingly, the'l!)ody being brought forth into the 
Forum with the utmost solemnity, Antony, who 
charged himself with these last duties of friend^' 
ship, began his operations upon the passions of 
the people by the prevailing motives of private 
interest. He first reiid to them Csesar's wil^, in 
which he had left Octavius, his sister's grand¬ 
son, his heir, permitting him to take the name 
of Caesar; and three parts of his private fortune 
Brutus was to inherit iu case of his death. The 
Roman people were left the gardens which he 
had on the other side of the Tiber i^nd every 
citizen, in particular, was to receive' three, hun¬ 
dred sesterces. This last bequest not a little 
contributed to rivet the people's affection for 
their late dictator; they now began to consider 
him as a father, who, not satisfied^ with doing 
them the greatest good while living, thought of 
benefiting them even after death. As<; Antony 
continued reading, the multitude begiin to be 
moved, and sighs and lamentations wc^ heard 
from every quarter. Antony, seeing Ithe au¬ 
dience favourable to his designs, now began to 
address the assembly in a more pathetic strain: 
he presented before them C;esar's bloody robe. 
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and then displaying an imi^e which * to then^ 
Appeared the of Ca3sar all covered with 
wounds, “ This,"' cried he, “ this is all 
that is left of him who was befriended by the 
** gods, and Ipved by mankind even to adora- 
tion. 'J’his is he to whom we vowed etcnial 
** hdelity, and whose person both the senate and 
•* the people concurred to declare sacred. Re- 
hold now the execution of these vows i bbhold 
“‘hefe the proofs of our gratitude t The bravest 
“ of men destroyed by the most ungrateful of 
hiaiikind I He, who showered down his bene- 
hts upon the betrayers, found his death as the 
^♦-only return! Is there none to revenge his cause ? 
“ Is there none who, mindful of former benefits,. 
“ will shew himself now deserving of them ? 
-^'Yes, there is one- Behold me, O Jupiter, 
" thou avenger of the brave, ready to offer up 
** my life on this glorious occasion I And you, 
** ye deities, protectors of the Roman empire, 
** accept my solemn vows, and favour the rcc- 
titude of my intentions T' The people could 
now no longer contain th6ir indignation; they 
unanimously cried out for rovenget' Tim sol¬ 
diers who had fought under Cmsar, burnt^ with 
his body, their coronets, and other Jpatfks of 
conquest with which he had honoured A 

great numl/er of the hrst matrons lnV|^;oiry 
threw in their ornaments also; till, at leh^h, 
ra^e succeeding to sorrow, the multitude ran, 
with flaming brands from the pile, to set Are to 
die conspirators’ houses. In tnis rage of resent- 
inent, meeting with one Cinha, whom they 
mistook for another of the 'same name who 
was in the conspiracy, they tore him in pieces. 
The conspirators themselves being well guarded^ 

easily 
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easily repulsed the multitude; but perceiving 
the rage of the people, they thought it safest 
to retire from the .;ity. The populace) thus 
left to themselves, set no bounds to their sor- 
ibw and gratitude. Divine 4ionours were 
granted to Caesar; an altar was erected on the 
place where his body was burnt; and after¬ 
wards a column, inscribed to the father of his 
country. 

In the mean time, Antony, who had excited 
this dame, resolved to convert it to his own ad¬ 
vantage. Having gained the people, by his 2 cal 
in Caesar's cause, he next endeavoured to bring 
over the senate, by a seeming concern for the 
freedom of the state, lie therefore proposed to 
recpl Sextus, Pompcy*s only remaining son, 
who had concealed himself in Spain since the 
death of his father, and to grant him the copi- 
mand of all the fleets of the empire. His next 
step to their conddence, was by quelling a se¬ 
dition of the people who rose to revenge the 
death of Caesar, and,putting their leader, Aroa- 
tius, to death, who pretended to be the son of 
Marius. After this, pretending to dread the re¬ 
sentment of the multitude, he demanded a guard 
for the security of his person. TJie senate granted 
his request; and, under this pretext, lie drew 
round him a body of six thousand I'csohitc men, 
attached to his interest, and ready to execute 
his commands. Thus he continued eyery day 
making rapid slides to absolute power; all 
the authority of government was lodgdd in hfs 
hands and th<^ of his two brothers; the con¬ 
sular, tribuiwan, and pra:toriaii powers. Ilis 
vows to revenue Caesar's death seefned either 
postponed, or totally forgotten; and his only 

ti aims 
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aims seemed to be to confirm himself in that 

ptmer, which he had thus artfully' acquired. 

But an obstacle to ids ambilioii arose from 

a 'quarter in which he letist expected it. 

This was from Octavius Cicsar, afterwards 
• ^' 

surnamed Augustus, by which title we shall 
henceforward designate him. He was the grand 
nephew and adopted son of Caesar, and. hap¬ 
pened to be at Appollonia wheh his kinsman 
was slain. He was then but eighteen years old ; 
and was engaged in a course of study. Upon 
the news of f’aesar's death, however, ho resolv¬ 
ed t9 return to Uume, to claim the inheritance, 
and revenge the fate of his uncle. In Antony 
he expected to find a zealous coadjutor; but 
he w'us greatly disappointed. Antony, who 
had formed other designs, ga\e him but a very 
cold reception; and instead of granting him the 
fi^rtuiie left him by the* will, delayed the pay¬ 
ment of it upon xurious pretences, hoping to 
check his ambition bylhnitiiig bis circumstances. 
But, Augustus seems to have inherited, not only 
the wealth, but the spirit ^f his uncle; instentf, 
therefore, of abating his claims, he even sold 
, his own patrimonial ctstalc, to pay such legacies 
as Ca?sar had left; and particularly that to the 
people. By these means he gained a degree of 
popularily,)which his enemies vainly laboured 
to diminish; and which, in fiict; nature had 


tbrmed him to acquire. His conversation was 
elegant and iosinuatirig; his faCc comely and 
graceful; and his affection to ^ late dictator so 
sincere, that every pclrsoii was charmed, either 
with hi^ pMty or ids address. what added 

still more to bis interest, was the dame of Caesar^" 
had assumed; ia consequence of 

^ whifiliji 
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wliicli, th*c foiTTier followci-s of bis qncle now 
llockod iu giv^t num))crs to him. These he 
niHiiaged with such urt, that, while he gained 
their aflection^, he never lost their esteem ; so 
that Antony now began to conceive a violent 
jealousy for the talents of Jiis young opponent, 
and certainly not without reason. In short, the 
state .was divided into thrive distinct factions: 
that of Augustus, who aimed at procuring 
Caesar's inlnnitanco, and revenging his death: 
that of Antony, whose sole view was to obtdiu 
absolute power; and that of the conspirators, 
who endeavoured to restore the senate to itbTor-» 
'mcr authority, and thus to re*establish liberty. 

Antony, being raised by the people to the go¬ 
vernment of Cisalpine Gaul, contrary to the in¬ 
clinations of the senate, resolved to enter upon his 
province immediately, and oppose Brutus, who 
commuiuled a small body of troops there, while 
his army was yet entire. lie accordingly left 
Home, and miirching thither, commanded Brutus 
to depart. Brutus, .being unable to oppose 
him, retired v\*ith his forces; but being pursued 
by Antony, he was at lust besieged in the city of 
Mutiua. 

Meanwhile Augustus, who had gained over a 
body of tell tiiouaund men, returned|to Home ; 
and being resolved, before he attempted tj 
execute vengeance on the conspirators, if pos- 
aible, to diminish the power of Antony, began 
by bringing over the senate to second his designs. 
In this he succeeded, chiefly by the efredit of 
Cicero, who bad long been inimical to Antony’s 
views. Accordingly, by his persuasion, a de¬ 
cree passed, ordering Antony/to raise'Uie siege 
of Mutina, to evacuate Cisalpine Gaul, and 

I) 2 to 
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to await the further orders of the senate upon 
the banks of the Rubicon. Antony treated the 
decree with contempt; and, instead of obeying, 
began to profess, that be had been already too 
submi^'sivc. Toothing now, therefore, remained 
for the senate., but to declare him an enemy 
to the state, and to send Augustus, with the 
army he had raised, to curb his insolence. 
Augustus was very ready to offer his ser¬ 
vices fur this expedition, in order to revenge 
his own private injuries, before he undertook 
those of the public. The two consuls, itirtius 
and ,,Pansa, joined all their forces; and thus 
combined, they marched, at the head of a nu- • 
xncroub army, against Antony, into Cisalpine 
Gaul. He, on his part, was not slow in oppos*'^ 
ing them. After one or two ineffectual conflicts, 
both armies came to a general engagement; in 
which Antony was defciiicd, and compelled to 
flee to Lepidus, who commanded ii bc-dy f)f forces 
in Farther Gaul. This victory, however, pro¬ 
duced effects very diflerent from the expectations 
of the senate. The two consuls wore mortally 
wounded; but Punsa, prrvi«aisly to his death, 
calling Augustus to his bed-side, advised him 
tp join with Antony, telling him, that the senate 
only desired to depress both, by opposing them 
to each otlmr. 'I'lic advice of tlio dying consul 
made a deep impression on the mind of Augus¬ 
tus : s6 that, from that time, he only sought a 
pretext to break with the senate. Ik* was wil- 
ling, however, to sound tIiej|i*4lioroughly, be¬ 
fore he came to an open rupture ; whereibre he. 
sent to demand the consulship, which was re- 
lused him. He then thought himself not obliged 
to keep measures with that' assembly, but pri- 
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vatcly entered into a negotiation with Antony 
and Lepidus, concerning a junction of forces, 
and found them as eager to assist, as the senate 
WHS to oppose him. Assured of the assistance 
of Augustus upon their arrival “in Italy, they 
soon crosseil tlie Alps, with an army of seven¬ 
teen legions, breathing revenge against all tlicir 
opponents. 

'I'lic senate now began, too late, to perceive 
their error, in daring to disoblige Augustus. 
To atone for it, they giivc him the consul- ^ ^ 
ship, which they had so lately refused, jg " 
with powers superior to all law. The 
lirst use Augustus made of his new' authority, 
was to procure a decree for the condenination of 
llrutus and Cassius; and, in short, to join his 
forces with those of Antony and lii*pidiis. 

The lirst meeting of these three usurpers 
was near Mutina, u{)on a little island of the 
river Panarus, in order that neither might 
be circumvented by the others. Lepidus lirst 
entered; and, iinding all things safe, made the 
signal for the other two 1o approach. They 
embraced each other; and Augustus began 
tlie conference, by thanking Antony for his 
zeal, in putting Decimiis Brutus to death; who 
being abandoned by his army, had|biH;n taken, 
and beheaded by Antony’s command. They 
then entered upon the business that lay before 
thcL'i, without any retrospect of the past. 
Their conference lasted three clays; and, in 
this time, they lixed a division ot the govern¬ 
ment, and determined the fate of millions. To 
contemplate these men seated, without attend¬ 
ants, on a desolate island, marking 'out whole 
cities and nations for destructioni and yet none 
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to oppose their designs, shews whiit chan£»cs may 
quickly be wrought in the bravest people in a 
very short time, and that the age of Fabricius 
and Cato was no more. The result of tlieir con¬ 
ference was, llKit the supreme authority should 
be lodged in their hiands, under the title of the 
Triumvirate, for the space of ^i^e years; that 
Antony should ha\e Gaul; Lepiiliis, Spain; 
and Augustus, Africa and tlic Med iter ran run 
islands. As for Italy, and the eastern provinces, 
they were to remain in common, until their ge¬ 
neral enemy was entirely subdued. F>ut th.e last 
article of their union deserves execration; it was 
agreed, that all tliei;- enemies should be destroy-* 
cd, of which eaclr presented a list. In these 
were comprised, not only the enemies, but the 
friends of the triumvirate, since the partisans of 
the one were often found among the oppc^seis of 
the other. I’bus Lepiclus gave up lus brother 
Paulus to the vengeance of l;is colleague; An¬ 
tony permitted the proscription of his uncle 
Lucius; and Augustus, to his eternal infamy, 
sacrificed the immortal Cicero. Tlircc hundred 
senators, and above two thousand knights, were 
included in this horrible proscription; their for¬ 
tunes were confiscated, and their nuinlerers en¬ 
riched with the spoil. , Home soon felt the eft'eets 
of this infernal union; nothing but cries and la- 

il7 

mentations were to be lie;ij*d through all the 
city. None flared to refuse entrance to the as¬ 
sassins, althougli he had no other, hopes of 
safety;, and this city, that was once the beauty 
of the world, seemed now reduced to desolation 
by the deliberate malice of an infamous trio. 

In this horrid carnage, Cicero was one of 
those principally sought after. Fur a While he 

evaded 
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evaded the malice of his pursuci's! and set for¬ 
ward from his Tusculan villa, towards the sea¬ 
side, with an intent to transport himself directly 
out of the reach of his enemies. ^ There finding 
a vessel ready, he presently embarked; but the 
winds being averse, and the sea wholly uneasy 
to him, ho was obliged to land, and spend the 
night upon shore. Thence ho was forced, 
l)y the impunity of his servants, on board 
again ; but weary of life, and declaring he was 
resolved to die in that country which he had 
often saved, lie soon went ashore, and proceeded 
to one of his owm country seats in the vicinity. 
Here he slept soundly for some time, till his 
ser\ants once more forcibly bore him away in a 
litter towards the ship, having heard tliat he was 
pursued. They were scarcely departed, when 
the assassins arrivoil at his house, and, perceiving 
him to be fted, pursued him immediately lo- 
wui'ils the sea, and overtook him in a wood (hat 
lay near the shore. Their leader was one Popi- 
liiis Lenus, a tribuiife of the army, whose life 
Cicero had formerly defended and saved. As 
soon as the soldiers appeared, the servants pre¬ 
pared to defend their master's life, at the hazard 
of their own: but Cicero commanderl them to 
set liim down, and to make no resistlnce. 'I’hey 
cut oif his licud and his hands, returning with 
these to Rome, as the most agreeable pre^nt to 
their cruel employer. Antony, who was then 
at Home, received them with extremd jcy, re¬ 
warded the muwlercr with a large sui|i of mo- 
ne^i-, and placed Cicero's head on the rostrum; 
from which he had often declaimed against 
tyranny and op])rc6sion. Cicero was slain in the 
sixty-third year of his age; but not until he had 

seen 
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seen his country ruined before him. “ The 
** gloiy he obtained/* says Julius Ca?sar/* “ was 
** us much above all other triumphs, as the ex- 
tent of the Roman genius was above that of 
^ the bounds oV the Roman empire/' 

'rhus the proscription went on to rage for 
sonic time with unabated fury. As many as 
could escape its cruelty either (led into Mace¬ 
donia to Brutus, or found refuge with young 
roinpcy, who was now in Sicily, and covered 
the Mediterranean with his numerous navy. At 
last, both the avarice and vengeance of the 
Triumviri seemed to be fully glutted: they went 
into the senate to declare that the proscription 
was at an end; and Augustus and AntuJiy, 
leaving Ix'pidus to defend Home in their ab¬ 
sence, inarched with their army to oppose the 
conspirators, who were now at the head of a 
fornddablc arm> in Asia. 

Brutus and Cassius, the principal of the 
conspirators against Ca?sar, being driven from 
Rome, went into Greece, where they persuaded 
the Roman students at Athens to declare for the 
cause of freedom. I’hcy then parted; and the 
former raised a powerful army in Macedonia, and 
the adjacent countries, while the latter went into 
Syria, whci6 he soon mustered twelve legions, 
and reduced his opponent, Dulabella, to such 
straits as to force him to lay violent hands on 
himself. Both armies soon after joining at Smyr¬ 
na, such a formidable force began to revive the 
declining spirits of the party, and to unite the 
two generals more closely than ever. Having 
quitted Italy like distressed exiles, they now 
found themselves at the head of a flourishing 
ariny, and in a condition to support a contest, 

where 
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where the empire of the world depended on the 
event. This astonishing success in raising levies 
was chiefly owing to the justice, moderation, 
and humanity of Brutus, who, in every instance, 
seemed studious of the happiness^ of his country, 
rcijardlcss of his own. 

It was ill this flourishing state of their affairs, 
that the conspirators fcrincd a resolution of 
going against Cleopatra, who was wholly in 
the interest of their opponents. ' They were 
diverted from this purpose by an information 
That Augustus and Antony were now upon their 
march, with forty legions, to attack them. 
Brutus was inclined to pass with the army into 
Greece and ^lacodonin, and there meet the 
enemy ; but Cassius so far prevailed as to have 
the Rhodians and Lycians first reduced, who 
had refused their usual contributions. This ex¬ 
pedition was immediately accomplished, and 
extraordinary sums were raised by those means, 
the Rhodians having scarcely any thing left 
them but their lives. The Lycians suffered still 
more severely; for,*having shut thcMnselvcs up 
ill the city of Xanthius, they defended the place 
against Brutus with such fury, that neither his 
aits nor entreaties could prevail on them to 
surrender. At length, the town Jueing set on 
lire, by their attempting to burn Ihe works of 
tile Romans; Brutus, inscad of seeing this 
opportunity to storm the place, made every ef¬ 
fort to preserve it; but the'desperate phrensy 
of the citizens was not to be mollified. Far from 
thinking themselves obliged to their, generous 
enemy, for the efforts which were made to save 
them, they resolved to perish in the flames, which 
they increased by throwing in combustibles of 

every 
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every kind. Nothing could exceed the distress 
of lirutus, upon seeing the townsmen thus resu 
liitely bent on destroying themselves; he rode 
about the fortijications, stretching out his hands 
to the Xanthinus, and conjuring tliem to have 
pity on themselves and their city. But insensi¬ 
ble to his expostulations! or their ov n suflVrings, 
they rushed into the Humes with desperate, ob¬ 
stinacy, and the whole soon became a heap of 
indistinguishable ruins. At this horrid spectiu:lc 
Brutus melted into tears, oftering a reward to 
every soldier who should bring him a Lycian 
alive. The number of those whom his humanity 
was able to save, amounted to no more than one 
hundred and fifty. 

Brutus and Cassius met once more at Sardis, 
and held a private conference, in which they 
mutually retorted blame on each other’s conduct, 
till becoming warm, they both hurst into tears, 
’rheir friends, who were standing at the door, 
overheard the increasing vehemence of their 
voices, and began to drcajl the consequences, 
till Favonius, who valued himself upon a cynical 
boldness, that knew no restraint, entering the 
room with a jest, calmed their mutual animo¬ 
sity, Cassius WM ready enough to forego his 
bcin^ a' man of great abilities, but of 
an uneven disposition. Brutus, on the contrary, 
was always perfectly steady. An even gentleness, 
a noble elevation of sentiment, a strength of 
mind 6vcr which neither vice nor pleasure could 
have any influence, an indexible firmness in the 
flefence of justice, composed the character of 
that great man. In consequence of these quali- 
' iii'.s lie w'as beloved by his army, doated upon 
^ Whis tiicudb, and admired by all good men. 

After 
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After this conference, night comiJig on, Ca&* 
invited Brutus and his fiieiids tu an enter- 
taiiimmt/where freedom and cheerfulness, fur 
a while took place of political anxiety, and 
softened tha severity of wisdom. • Upon retiring, 
it was, that Brutus, according to Plutarch, saw 
a spectre in his tent. He was naturally wake¬ 
ful ; but especially now, when oppressed with 
sucliVarious cares, he only gave a short time, 
after his rightly repast, to rest, and waking; 
about midnight, generally read or studied till 
iiiorning. It was in (he dead of night when his 
fancy was probably heated, and his iiaaginatioA 

• disturbed, that Brutus was thus employed, in 
reading by a lamp just expiring. On a sudden 
he thought he heard a noise as if somebody eU' 
lered, and lcM>king towards the door, he perceived 
it open. A gigantic figure, with a frightful as¬ 
pect, stood before him, and continued to gaze 
upon him with silent severity. At last Brutus 
liad courage to speak to it: ** Art thou a daiinon 
** or a mortal man ? and wh^ coniest theu to 

me “ Brutus,'^ replied the phantom, “ 1 
** am thy evil genius ; thou shalt see me again at 
“ Pliili|>pi !"—** Well, then," answered Brutus, 

• without being discomposed, ** we shall meet 

again." Upon which, the vision vanished, knd 
Brutus, calling to his servants, asked if they had 
seen any thing; they replied in the nega|ive, and 
he again resumed his studies. 

As Antony and Augustus were now advanced 
into Macedonia, Brutus and his colleague soon 
passed over into Thrace, and arrived at kite city 
of Philippi, near which the forces oi 'the tri¬ 
umviri were posted. All mankind now began 
to regard the approaching armies with terror 
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and suspense. The empire of the world once 
more depended upon the fate of a battle, F^im 
victory on the one side, they might expect free¬ 
dom ; but, from the other, a' sovereign with 
despotic pC'Wef. Brutus was the only man who 
looked upon these great events with calmness and 
tranquillity. Indidcrcnt as to success, and sa¬ 
tisfied with having done his duty, he said to one 
of his friends ; “ If I gain the victory, I shall 
** restore liberty to my country; if I lose it, by 
dying, I shall be delivered from slavery myself; 
“ inycondition is fixed ; I run no risk.'' 

The republican army consisted of fourscore 
thousand foot, and twenty thousand horse. 'I'lie 
army of the triumviri amounted to a hundred 
thousand foot, and thirteen thousand horse. 
Thus prepared on both sides, they encamped 
near Philippi, a city upon the confines of 
Thrace, situated upon a mountain, towards 
the west of which a plain stretched itself, by a 
gentle declivity, almost fifteen leagues to the 
banks of the river Strymon. In this plain, about 
three miles from the town, were two little hills at 
about a mile distant from each other, defended 
on one side by mountains, on the other by a 
march which communicated with the sea. It 
was upon tSesc two hills that Brutus and Cassius 
^xed their camps: Brutus on the hill towards 
the north ; Cassius on that towards the south ; 
4ind in the intetmediate space which separated 
thorn, they cast up lines and a parapet, from one 
hill to the other. Thus they kept a firm com¬ 
plication between the two camps, which mu- 
pPy defended each OthCr. In this commo- 
'4fr^us situation they could act as they thought 

proper, 
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proper, and p;ive battle only when it was deemed 
ad4iiitHgcous to engage. Behind was the sea, 
which furnished them with all kinds of provi¬ 
sions ; and at twelve miles distant the island of 
Thiisos, which served them for ap general ma¬ 
gazine. The triumviri, on the other hand, were 
encamped on the plain below, and were obUged 
to bring their provisions from liftcon leagues 
distance; so that it was their interest to hasten, 
an engagement. This they oll'ered several 
times; but the patriots contented themselves 
with drawing up their troops at the head of thdir 
camps, without descending hr the plain. Cassius,* 
’aw'arc of his advantage, resohed to harass the 
enemy, rather than engage them. But' Brutus 
beginning to suspect the fidelity of some of 
his officers, used all his influence to persuaded 
Cassius to change his resolution; “ I am impa- 
“ tient,'' said he, to put an end to the misc- 
rics of manJ^d, and in this I have hopes of 
“ succeeding, wdiether I fall or conquer.” His 
wishes were soon gratified ; for Antony*s soldiers 
having with great labour made a road through 
the marsh which lay to the left of Cassius's 
camp, by that means opened a communication 
*with the island ofThasos, which lay behind him. 
Both armies, in attempting to possessVheinsclvcs 
of this road,, were drawm at length, to a general 
engagement; in which the republican ^eadci*s 
seem to have anticipated the worst, and to have 
determined on a voluntary death in cajfte of a 
defeat : “ We may now, niy friend,!' cried 

Cassius, embracing Brutus, ** boldly face the 
“ en^my ; tor either we shall be conqnernrs otir- 
“ selve.**, or be exempt from the fear of tliose 
who are so.” 
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Augustus licjug sifk, the forces of the trium¬ 
viri were counnainleJ ]*y Antony aloiu*, ueiio 
begun the ongugenient by a vigorous attack upon 
the lines of Casaius. Jirutua, on the other side, 
made a drearUiil eruption on the army of Au¬ 
gustus, and piislied t*)rw:u'd vvith so much im¬ 
petuosity, that he broke them upon tlie lirst 
ciuirge. iJa\ ing penetiated as far as the caiap,. 
and cutting in pieces those who were left for its 
defence, his tit»ops ininicdiately began to plun¬ 
der ; but in the mean time the lines of Cassius 
were forced, and his cavalry put to flight. Every 
efl'ort was made that courage or prudence could 
dictate, by this unfoitunate general to make his* 
infantry stand; but he found it impossible to in¬ 
spire his timorous army with his own resolution. 
He saw his troops entirely routed, his camp taken 
and himself obliged to retire under a little hill 
9 t some ilistuuce. Ilrutus, who had gained a 
complete victory, was just reUirning at this in¬ 
terval with his truimpharrt army, when he found 
that all was lost on the pi^rt ol his associate; he 
sent out a body of cavalry to bring him news of 
Cassius, who perceiving them advance towards 
him, sent one Titinius, to inform himself whe-^ 
ther they were friends or enemies. Titinius soon 
joined this^body, who received him vvith great 
trajib()ort, informing him of their success; but 
delaying too lung, Cassius began to mistake 
them for what his fears had suggested, and cry¬ 
ing out, that he had exposed his dearest friend 
** to be taken prisoner/’ he retired to his teut 
with one of his freedmen, named Pitidarus, who 
him, and then was never heard of after, 
lijifnediatcly after, Titinius arrived in triumph 
With the bod^' of horsemen: but his joy was 

turned 
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turned into anguish upon seeing hw frrend 
dead in his tent betbre him. Accusing hiif 
own delny a$ the canse, he punished it with 
tailing on his sword. Brutus was, by this time, 
informed of the defeat ot Cassius, tind soon sifter 
ot Jiis death. He secmi d scarcely able to re- 
strain the excess of his grief for a man whom he 
called^ “ the last of the Koinuns/' He bathed 
his dead body wdth his tears; and telling his 
friends that he thought Cassius happy in be¬ 
ing beyond the reach of those misfortunes which 
remained foi them to suffer, he ordi-red liim 
to i>c privately removed, lest the general know¬ 
ledge of his death should dispirit the army* It 
M-as, in fact, this precipitate despair of Cassius 
which seems to have iinally and fatally turned 
the fortune of the dav. 

The first care of J^rutiis, when he became sole 
general, was to rally the dispersed troops of 
Cassius, and animate thnn with fresh hopes of 
victory. As they had lost all they possessed, he 
promised each man two thousand denarii, as a 
recorapence for his being plundererl. Th^jJ 
inspired them with new ardour; but Brutus 
had not cnnficlerco sufficient to face the. adver- 
*san', who ofi’ered him battle the ensuing day.* 
Ills aim w’ns to starve his eniMiiies, Vho began 
to be in e.xtrtmip want of pro\isions. But his 
single opinion was o\er-niled by the rest of His 
army, w'ho now grew’ every day more cmifident 
of their strength, and more arrogant in t^ir de¬ 
mands. Me WHS therefore, alter a rci^ite of 
twenty days, obliged to comply with their Ispli- 
citatiuns to try the fate of a baitie. BotfcarimeH 
being drawn out, they remained n, Jong while 
opposite to each other* without offering to en« 

I 2 . ' gage. 
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gage. It is ssiil tlint the ge?icrn1 hiinsolf had 
lost much of bis nutiirsil :ir(i(«in’, by the return 
of the spectre the preceding night: however, he 
encourage.1 his iiicn us iiuich ,iis possible, and 
gave the signal lor buttle within t!»reo hours of 
sun*set. As before, he hud the advoutugc where 
he comnninded in person ; hut his left wing, 
fearing to l)e takcMi in flank, stretched itself out, 
ill order to enlarge its front; by means of which 
it became too weak to stand the shock of the 
enemy. It was there that the army of Ikutus 
began to yield ; and Antony pushing forwards, 
drove the republicans so far back as to be able 
to turn and attack Brutus in the rear. The 
troops which had belonged to Cassius communi¬ 
cated their terror to the rest of the forces, till,' 
at last, the whole army gave way. Brutus, sur¬ 
rounded by the most valiant of his officers, fought 
for a long time with desperate valour, 'J'he son 
of Cato fell fighting by his side, as also the 
brother of Cassius ; at last, he was obliged 
to yield to necessity, and fled. In the mean 
time the two triumviri, now assured of victory, 
expressly commanded that the general should 
not escape, for fear ho should renew the war. 
Thus the whole body of the enemy seemed 
chiefly int^vnt on Brutus alone, and hi.s capture 
inevitable. In this deplorable exigence, Lu- 
cilius his friend,* resolved by his own death, 
to effect the general's safety. Perceiving a 
body of Thracian horse closely pursuing Bru¬ 
tus, and just upon the point of taking him, 
he boldly threw himself in the way, telling 
th4^ that he was Brutus. The Thracians, over¬ 
joyed with so great a immediately dis¬ 

patched some of their comPinions, with the news 
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of their success, to the army. Upon this, the 
ardour of the pursuit abatiiij;, Antony marched 
out to meet his prisoner, and to lia^UMi his death, 
or insult his mislortunes. Scein'r tin* Tliraciuns 
aj)proncli, he began to prcjniie hjinsclf for the 
interview; but the faitlilul Lucilius acUanciiig 
■with a chcertul air, “4i is not l?rutus,” said he, 
that is taken; fortune has not yet had the 
“ pow’cr of committing so great an outrage upon 
“ virtue. As to my life, it is \m*11 lost in pre- 
“ serving his honour ; take it, for I have deceived 
you." Antony struck with his fnielity, par¬ 
doned him upon tiie spot : and from that time 
honoured him with his triei.dsliip, and loaded hiiii 
with his favours. 

3n the mean time Brutus, with a small num¬ 
ber of his friends, crossed a rivulet ; and, night’' 
coming on, he sat down nnd<‘r a rock which 
concealed him from the pursuit of the^enemy. 
After taking breath for a little tirnf« he cast his 
eyes up to Heaven, all spangled with stars; and 
repeated a line from Euripides, containing a wish 
to the gods, “That'guilt should not pass in 
this life without punislimciit!" To this he ad** 
ded another from the same poet: “ O Virtue ! 
** thou empty name, I have worshipped thee as 
** a real good, but hnd thou art oi^y the slave 
“ of fortune,” He then called to *niiiid, with 
great tenderness, those whom he had seen 
lierish in battle, and sent out Statiiius to giun 
some information of those that remain^; huf 
he was soon killed by a party of the ^cmiesT 
hone, Brutus judging very rightly of iis fate, 
now resolved to die likewise, and spoke .those 
who stood round him to lend him their last sad 
assistance. None ollKtem, however, couid coin- 
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with with his melancholy demand. Upon thiit 
raising himself up, and stretching out his hands, 
he spoke to Llicm with a serene countenance, 
saying, That he was happy in the fidelity ot 
his friends; happy in the consciousness of his 
** own rectitude; and though he fell, yet his 
** death was more gloriout^than the triumphs of 
“ the enemy, since they were successful in the 
“ cause of usurpation, and lie overthrown in the 
‘‘ defence of virtue.'' lie then retired to a little 
distance with Strato, who washismasier in oiu> 
tory, and i-utrcated him to do him the last otlk e 
ofiriendalnp ; Strato, however, expressed his re¬ 
luctance to take upon him so shocking an oilice ; 
but being farther urged, he averted his lace, 
and prcscnled the sword’s point to liruius, who 
^ ^ threw' liimself upon it, and immediately 
si. * .expired. Thus ended Hrutus, and with 
him all hopes of liberty in Rome. The 
rriuniviri now became irresistible ; and though 
Rompey’s younger son was still alive, and at the 
head of a powerful army, yet, with the united 
forces of the empire against him, little could be 
expected by his friends or feaicd by his enemies 
from his greatest efiorts. 

The first care, of the triumviri, or rather of 
Antony Uiii|j Augustus, for Lrpidiis had little 
weight, wa.*',' alter this decisive battle, to punish 
thobC w'luoji they had formerly marked for 
vengounce. lioriciisius, Dnisus; and Qiiintilius 
Varu', all n.vii ol the first rank in the coinmon- 
wealili, either killed thiunsclves or were slain. 
A scmitor and his son were ordered to cast lots 
/or 1’^'<’S, but both refused it: the father 
Voluntarily gave himself up to the executioner, 
Olid the son stabbed himsell%efore his face. An^ 
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Other begged to have the rites of burial after his 
death; to which Augustus replied, “ that he 
“ would find a grave in the vultures that devour- 
“ ed him/' But chiefly the people lamented to 
see the head of Brutus sent to Rome, to be 
thrown at the foot of Caesar’s statue. Ilis ashes, 
however, were sent fo his wife Portia, Cato's 
daughter, who, following the example of her 
husband and father, killed herself by swallowing 
burning coals. It is obscrvc.J, that of all those 
who had a hand in the death of Ctsesar, not one 
diwl a natural death; and such is generally the 
tatc of those who onnrauc* in civil broils. 

'rhe power- of the triumviri being thus esta¬ 
blished upon the ruin of the commonwealth, 
they began to think of enjoying that homage to 
vvhich they had aspired. Antony went into 
Greece, and spent some time at Athens in phi¬ 
losophic cnjoymonl. lie passed thence over 
to Asia, where all the monarchs of the East, 
who acknowledged the Roman power, came 
to pay him their obedi'uice, of court his favour. 
In this manner, he procetuied from kingdom to 
kingdom, attended by a crowd of sovereigns, 
cxncting contributions, distributing rewards, and 
giving away crowns, with capitcious insolence. 
But, among all the sovereigns of th^ East, none 
had such a distinguished phire in his regard as 
Cleopatra, the celebrated queen of Egypt. 

Having received ordci's from Antony to clear 
herself of some, slight imputation of infidelity 
to his cause ; she readily complied, cqujlly con¬ 
scious ^ her innocence and the power of her 
beauty. She was now in her twenty-seventh 
year, and ‘cotisequ^tly improved tUtsse alliire- 
*"'. V m’ents 
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invnts by art» which, in earlier age, had won 
tlie itliecti(in ot' Chcsar. Her acidrc&s and wit 
were unnvidU'd; and though there were iiome 
wuiiieii ill liuruo her equals, in beauty, none 
could match her in the charm.^ of seducing 
coiiM'rsaiion. Antony was in Tarsus, a city of 
Ciiicia, when Cleopnira was resohed to attend 
his court in person. She sailed down the river 
Cydnus, at the nnnith of which the city stood, 
witti the suiDpiuoii'^ pn^cinitry. Her galley 
was c<»veivd \\irh gold, the sails oi jiiirplc, large, 
and tloating in the wind, 'J'hc oars, of sil\ei, 
Kept uine to the sound t»f Hules and cynihals. 
She hereil reclined on a couch spangled with 
Stars OI gold, and with such ornniiients as po¬ 
ets and painters luid usually ascribed to Venus. 
On each side were l'.o>s like cupids, w'ho funned 
her by turns; v\bile the most beautiful nyinpii|i, 
^j•U's^ed like Nejeiils and Graces, weic placed at 
proper (listaoceb around ber. I'poli the banks 
of the river were kept burning the most exqui¬ 
site perfumes, while an inlinite number of people 
gazed upon the sight with a mixture of Me^ight 
and admiration. Antony was instantly capti\a- 
ted with Jier beauty; and abandoning business 
to satisfy his passion, shoitiy alter followed her 
into F.gypt. , 

While he femainod in this country, indnlging in 
fbc most vicious refinements of voluptuous plea¬ 
sure, Augustus, who took upon him to lead 
back the veteran troops and settle them in Italy, 
was assiduously employed in providing for their 
subsistence. He 'had promised them lands at 
]fkomc, as a recompence for their past services; 
but he could not fulfil bis engagements, without 
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expelling the former inhabitants. In consequence 
of this, multitudes of women and children, 
whose tender years and innocence excited uni¬ 
versal compassion, daily filled the temples and 
the streets with their lamcntatioq^. Numbers of 
husbandmen and shepherds came to deprecate 
the conqueror's intention, or to obtain an habi¬ 
tation in some other part of the world. Among 
this *sad groupc was the poet Virgil, to whom 
mankind arc more indebted than to a thousand 
conquerors; and who alone, of all his neigh¬ 
bours, obtained the favour of Augustus. 

Italy and Rome now felt extreme miseries. 
The insolent soldiers plundered without re¬ 
straint ; while Sextus Poinpey, being master 
of the sea, cut off all foreign communication, 
and prevented the people's receiving their usual 
supplies of corn. To these mischiefs was added 
the commencement of another civil war. Fulvia, 
the wife of Antony, who had been left at 
Rome, felt for some time all the rage of jea¬ 
lousy, and resolved to try every method of 
reclaiming her husband from the arms of’ Cleo¬ 
patra. Considering a bi*eacli with Augustus as 
the only ])robabIc means of rousing him from 
his lethargy; with the assistance of Ludus, her 
brother-in-law, who was then consiil, she began 
to sow the seeds of dissension. ^The pretext 
was, that Antony sliould have a share in the 
distribution of the lands. This produced some 
negociations between them; and Augustus 
offered to make the veterans themseltcs um¬ 
pires in the dispute. Lucius refused to ac¬ 
quiesce; and, being at the head of more than 
six .legions, mostly composed of suph as were 
dispossessed, he resolved to enforce his claims. 

'I’hus 
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Thus a new war was excited between Angu^tu* 
and Antony; or, at least, the generals ol'thc 
latter acting under the assumed sanction of his 
name. Augustus was victonoi}s: Lucius was 
constrained to Retreat to Perusia, a city ot Etru¬ 
ria, where he was closely besieged, and at last 
reduced to such extremity, by Ikinine, that b« 
came out in person, and delivered hiniself up 
to the mercy of ilm conqueror. Augustus re¬ 
ceived him very honourably, and generously 
pardoned him and all his lollowcrs; alter whick 
he returned to Home, 

Antony, who, during this interval, was revel¬ 
ling in all the studied luxuries procured for him 
by his insidious mistress, having beard of the 
fate of his adiicrents, resolved to oppose Augus¬ 
tus in person. Accordingly, he sailed at the 
head of a ccmsidcrable fleet, from Alexandria 
to Tyre; tliencc to Cyprus and Rhodes; and 
had an intoivievv with Fulvia, his wife, at 
Athens. He much censured her meddling dis¬ 
position; toatitied the utmost contempt for her 
per.v)n; and icaung her upon her deatb'bcd, at 
Sycyon, hastened into Italy to tight Augustus. 
'Ihey met at ilriinciusium; and it was now 
thoiiudit that the flames of a civil war were going 
to blaze out afresh. But a ncgociation being 
propost'd h^ the uctivify of Cocceius^ ft friend 
to ootli, a reconciliation was at last effected. 
Ail offences and affronts were mutually for¬ 
given : and to ct'ment the? union, a marriage was 
concUicK^d between Antony and Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus. A new division of the Ro- 
i)ian empire was made between them; Augus¬ 
tus was to have the command in the West; An¬ 
tony in lUe East; while Lejudus was ohitfed 
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to content himself with the pfovinccs in Afrit'a. 
As for Sextus Pompeius, he was permiteil to rc- 
tJiiii all the islands lie already pos^es.se(J, together 
with Pelopounesus. It was likewise stitiiiiatecl to 
leave the sea open^ and pay the people wliat com 
was due out of Sicily. 

The calm occasioned by this compromise, 
contrqued for some time. Aiithon) led his forces 
against the Parthians; over whom his lieuteuantf. 
Ventidius, had gained some advantages. Augus¬ 
tus drew the greatest part of his army into Gaul^ 
where w’crc some dislurbanccs; and Ponipey 
went to attach Lis newly-ceded province to his 
interest. It was in this quarter, however, that 
fresh motives were given for renewing the war. 
Antony, who was obliged by treaty to quit Pe¬ 
loponnesus, refused to evacuate it till Ponipey 
had satisfied him for such debts us were due to 
him from the inhabitants. Poinpey, rejecting 
this proposal with disdain, iiuinediutely fitted 
out a new fleet, and renewed his former enter¬ 
prises, cutting off the corn and provisons that 
were consigned to Italy. Thus the grievances of 
the poor W'ere renewed: and the people began to 
complain, that, instead of three tyrants, they were 
'now oppressed by four. 

In this exigence, Augustus, who hifd loag me- 
. dilated fbe itH means of diminishing the num¬ 
ber, resolved to begin by getting rid of Pqnipey. 
His first attmptwas to invade Sicily; but Ids fleet' 
beiDg overpoweped in his passage by Pdmpey, 
and afterwards shattered in a stonn, he Was ob* 
liged to postpone his designs to the ensuing year, 
Duriii^ .tbit interval, he was reinf reed by a. no¬ 
ble fleet of one hundred ond twenty 'shipS, ky 
Aat 08 y> with which ho resolved once more^to 
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Sicily on three several quarters. But fortune 
seemed still determined to oppose him; he was 
a second time disabled by a storm ; which so 
raised the vanity of Poinpey» 'that he began 
to style hiinseff the son of Neptune. Augus¬ 
tus, however, having speedily refitted his 
navy, and recruited liis forces, gave the com¬ 
mand of both to Agrippa, bis faithful friend 
and associate in war. Agrippa proved him¬ 
self worthy of the trust reposed in him; and 
^ ^ soon gave his adversary a complete and 
31^ final overthrow. Thus undone, Pompey 
^ resolved to fly to Antony, from whom 
he expected refuge for past services. 
However, a gleam of hope offering, he. 
tried once more, at the head of a small body of 
men, to make himself independent, and even 
surprised Antony's lieutenants, who had been 
sent to acct‘pt his submissions: but being at last 
abandoned by Ins soldiers, and delivered up, he 
was put to death; and in him ended the male 
offspring of Pompey the Great. 

This removed one very powerful obstacle to 
the ambition of Augustus, and stimulated him 
to hasten the destruction of the rest of his asso¬ 
ciates. Lepidus soon furnished a sufficient 
pretext fon depriving him of his share in the 
triumvirate. Being now at the head of^twenty- 
two legions, with a strong body of cavaiiy, he 
vainly supposed that his present power was more 
than an equivalent to the popularity of Au-' 
gustus; and in consequence, resdh^d upon 
adding ISicily to his province, to whic^ he 
laid' clttim, as having first invaded it. "Au- 
g^tis^ sent to expostulate upon these 
ingl^f'^btit Lepidus fiercely replied, **^ 
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** was determined to have his share in the admi- 
nistration, and would no longer allow any 
** one to engross all the authority/' Augustus 
being previously, informed of the disposition of 
Lepidus’s soldiers, with great bbldness, went 
alone to his camp, and with no other assistance* 
than private bounties, and the authority he had 
gained, by his former victories, resolved to de¬ 
pose his rival. The soldiers thronged round 
him with the most dutiful alacrity, while Le- 
pidus exerted himself to prevent their detection. 
But Augustus, though he received a wound 
from one of the centurions, flew, with great pre¬ 
sence of mind, to the place where the military 
on«*igns were planted, and flourishing one of 
them in the uir, all the legionary soldiers ran in 
crowds, and saluted him as their general. Le- 
pidus, thus abandoned by his men, divested him* 
self of the badges of his authority^ and submis¬ 
sively threw himself at the feet of Augustus. 
The heir of Cgesar despised his colleague too 
much to take his lifo^ notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrances of the army; but deprived him of 
all his former power, and banished him to Cir- 
Cci'iini. There he remained the rest of his life, 
a melancholy instance of disappointed ambit^^. 

Augustus was received, upon his\ return to 
Rome, with universal joy; the senators met him 
at the gates, and conducted him to the capitol; 
and, when he had there returned thanks to the 
gods, the people crowned with garlands <lf flow- 
(Ts, waited upon him to his palace. AntoUy now 
alone remained to prevent nis attainment of so- 
vci’eign and undivided power; and his churacter 
and conduct greatly facilitated the design! which 
his amjbiKiuus rival conceived against nfen. His 
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military reputation, which had alone supported 
him, began to be Jo>t, and lie seemed to live 
only to pleasure, llegardless of the business of 
the state, he spent whole days and nights in the 
company of Oleopatra, who studied ervery art to 
^increase his passion, and ^d^y his enlertaiaments. 
Few women have been so much cclebrnted fur the 
art of giving novelty to pleasure, and making 
trilles important: ingenious in tilling up the 
pauses of sensual delight, she assumed every 
character, and always presented something no¬ 
vel and captivating. Antony was so mucii fas¬ 
cinated by her wiles, that he was resolved to 
enlarge her sphere of luxury, by granting her 
many of those kingdoms which belonged to the 
Roman empire. He gave her all Phoenicia, 
Ccclo-Syria and Cyprus, with a great jiart of 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judea;—gifts which he had 
BO right to bestow, but which he pretended to 
grant in imitation of Hercules. This complicntum 
of vice and iblly at last totally exasperated the 
Romans, while Augustus, with a malicious inge¬ 
nuity, took care to exaggerate all his defects. 
At length, finding the people sufficiently irri¬ 
tated against him, he resolved to send Ortavia, 
who was then at Rome, to Antoii}'^, as if with 
a view of i;<^claiming her husband ; but in fact, 
to furnish a sufficient pretext of declaring war 
against him, as he expected she would be dis- 
niisscd with contempt. 

Antony was now at the city of Leucopolis^ 
revelling with his infamous paramour, when he 
hoard that Octavia had reached Athens, upon 
journoy to visit him. On this otcasiob, 
Cle^atra played off all her arts, and wrinighl 
9^ c^ptually on the passions of her kvtrt^ that 
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]ir ordered liis wife to return home, without d^igii* 
ing ro sec her. Hccncu proceeded to repudiate 
her, and to marry CMeoputra. Accordingly, bo 
Ubsruihled jfie people ot Alexandria in the public 
theata’C, where under uii alcove et' silver, were 
placed two tlironcs of gold, one for himself un<i 
the other iior the queen. 'L'herc he seated him¬ 
self, pressed liki^ IJacchus, while Cleopatra sate 
beside him clothed in the ornaments and attri¬ 
butes of Isis, the principal deity of the Egyptians. 
Having declared her queen of all tltc CQuntnes 
which he had already bestowed upon her, he as¬ 
sociated CtBsario, her son by Ca*.sar, as a parther 
in the government; and to the two childrcni 
which he had by her himself, he gave the title of 
King of Kings, with very extensive dominions. 
One lolly is generally the parc*nt of many more, 
New luxuries and pageantries were studied, ajrd: 
new modes of profusion tound out : iu» less 
than sixty thousand pounds of our money w'as 
lax ished upon one singU* eiUertuininent; and 
it is said, that upon occasion, that Cleopatra 
disstdvfd a pearl oi great value in \ineg,ir, and 
drank it ort‘. Vt t amidst all this v di'jnuous pro¬ 
lusion, tl.ey were noiiher of them happy. An¬ 
tony, we arc told, was in constant appivhensioti 
of b(!ing poisoned, and Cleopatra dj being for¬ 
saken. 

The insult o^cred to his sister, Augustus 
eagerly cMubruceo, as a suHieient |>ro’yx)CHtion 
for declaring war against Anion^ ; and .^avowed 
his iiuentions to the senate. Preparatici^is were 
accordingly made on both sides, and sojne at- 
tUmptsat i*egociatiop took place; hut tl|ey tet^ 
imu.ijted in increased animosity. Antony at last 
cuiuiuttRCed hostile movements, by ordering 
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Canidius, who commanded his army, to march 
without delay into Europe; while he and Clco- 
patra followed to Samos, to prepare for carrying 
on the war with vigour ; but his conduct was a 
ridiculous mixture of inconsistencies. On one 
side, ail the kings and princes from Egypt to the 
Euxine sea had orders to send himt hither supplies 
both of men, provisons, and arms; on the: other 
side, all the comedians, dancers, buffoons, and 
musicians of Greece, were likewise enjoined to 
attend him. Thus, frequently when a ship was 
thought to arrive, laden with soldiers, arms, 
and ammunition, it was found only filled with 
players and theiitrical machinery. In this man¬ 
ner he laboured to unite incompatible pursuits: 
the kings who attended him endeavoured to 
gain his favour more by their entertainments than 
their warlike preparations; the provinces strove 
rather to please him by sacrificing to his divinity 
than by their alacrity in his defence ; so that 
some were heard to say, “ What rejoicings 
“ would ' not this man make for a victory, 
“ when he thus triumphs at the eve of a 
“ dangerous war I" In short, liis best friends 
now began to forsake his interest, and to give him 
up for lost. 

His delay at Samos, and aftcr\vards at Athens, 
was extremely favourable to the arms of Au¬ 
gustus. Had Antony imine.'!iately pn>cecded 
into Italy, the event might have been doubtful; 
but he gave his opponent leisure to make am¬ 
ple and deliberate preparations for war, which 
was afterwards declared in t.>rm. Meanwhile, 
Antony's followers were invite^! over to join Au¬ 
gustus, with great promises of rew'fircls ; but, out 
of policy, they were not yet declared enemies; 

At 
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At length, both sid(>s thought thornsclves in 
rciirf|at‘ss to hegiu the war, wiih annios suitable 
to liie grcHtucsii ot the empire they cniitciided 
for, 1 'hc one was tollowe.i by aii ilie forces of 
thceast; the other drew alter him all the strength 
ot the west. Antony’s torcc composed a bo«iy of 
a hundred thousand toot, and tuolve thousand 
horse; w'hile his tleet liinoiinled ti tJ\c hii'idred 
ships of war. The army ot Augustus mii^tcred 
but eighty thousand foot, but equalied his ad^ 
versary’s in the number ot cavalry; while his 
fleet w'as only half as numerous as Anton)r’s : 
but the ships were better built, and heller 
manned.^ 

A naval battle, fought near Acliiim, a city 
of Ji^pirus, at the entrance of the gulf of Am 
bracja, decided the fate of the Roman world, 
and threw it under a single ilcspoi. Antony 
ranged his ships before the luoufli ot the gull ; 
and Augustus drew up his Heel m (;ppositioii. 
Neither general assumed an^ fixed stHlu)n to 
command in, but went about irom ship to ship, 
wherever liis presence was necessary. In the 
mean time, the two land armies, (>n opposite 
sides of the gulf, were drawn up, only as spec¬ 
tators of the engagement, and encouraged the 
respective fleets, by tlieir shouts. •^Fhe ^ q 
buttle began on both sides, with great 
ardour,and after anewiuodc. The prows 
of their vessels were armed with brazen points ; 
and with these they drove furiously against each 
other. In this conflict, the ships of Antony 
came with greater force, but those of Augustus 
avoided the shock with greater dexterity. On 
Antony’s side the sterns of the ships wore raised^ 
in the torm of^a tower ; from which the mariners 
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threw arrows from machines for that purpose. 
Those of Augustus, made use of long poles, 
hooked with iron, and lire-pots. They fought 
in this tnanner^ for some time, ^'ith equal ani- 
mosity; but with little advantage on cither side. 
But all of a sudden, Cleopatra determined the 
fortune of the day. She was seen fleeing from 
the engagement, attended by sixty sail; struck, 
perhaps, with the terrors natural to her sox : but 
what increased the general amazi'incnt, was, to 
behold Antony himself following soon after, and 
leaving his fleet to the mercy of his opponent. 
The engagement, notwithstanding, continued 
with great obstinacy till five in the c\ening; 
when Antony's forces, partly constrained by the 
conduct of Agrippa, and partly persuaded by the 
promises of Augustus, submitted to the conque¬ 
ror. The land forces soon after follow( d the ex¬ 
ample of the navy; and all submitted to the vic¬ 
tor without striking a blow, the fourth day after 
the battle. 

When Cleopatra fled, flie infatuated Antony 
pursued her in a five-oared gaily; and, coming 
along-side of her ship, entered it w'ithout seeing, 
or being seen by her. For three whole days he 
continued jn siU'nt reflocli<m, during which, 
cither throitgli indignation or shame, he neither 
saw nor spoke to Cleopatra. At last, the queen's 
female attendants reconciled them, and *o\c be¬ 
came triumphant. Not suspecting the defection 
of his army* he now dispatched orders lo his 
lieutenant Canidius, to conduct it into Asia. 
IJoweeer, he was soon undeceived when he r.r- 
rived in Africa, where he was informed of their 
«u,biniision to his rival. This account so trans¬ 
ported him with i'»gc, that he w’as with dif¬ 
ficulty 
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ficalty prevented from killing himself; but at 
length, at the entrt^aty of his friends, he re¬ 
turned to Alexandria in shame and dismay. 
Cleopatra, however, seemed to retain that for¬ 
titude in her misfortunes, which had utterly 
abandoned her admirer. Having amassed con¬ 
siderable riches, by confiscations, and other a^ts 
of vicrtcncc, she formed the singular and roman¬ 
tic project, of conveying her whole fleet over 
the isthmus of Suez into the Red Sea, and 
of finding an a^lum in another region beyond 
the reach of Rome. Some of the vessels were 
actually transported thither, pursuant to her 
orders : but the Arabians having burned them, 
and Antony dissuading her from the design, 
she abandoned it for the more improbable 
scheme of defending Rgypt againt '^the conque¬ 
ror ; or of obtaining belter terms, from her 
show of resistance. It is even believed that 
would have saved herself at the expence of 
Antony ; and that she was not yet without some 
iioprs from the poWer of her charms, though 
she had arrived almost at the age of forty. 
'I'lioM* arts which had been so successful with 
the ijieati'st men of Rome, it seems, shew'as 
of pi;»ct]-‘ing on Aiigustu|. lu three 
end»assie> wore sent one after another, 

from Aiitory Ajiigustus in Asia, tht queen 
ha 1 always her brf’h?t gents, charghtf'with 
}iiirticLilar proposals in'h^r‘^ri!Rnc. Antony was 
so hnmble.l, that he desired no more tlvanthat 
his life might he spared, and to have' the li¬ 
berty of passing the remainder of his. days in 
obscurity. To these proposals Augustus made 
no reply. Cleopatra sent him also public pro¬ 
posals in favour of her children; hut at the 
' ' same 
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same time privately resij[;ncd him her crow^« 
To the queen^s public proposal, no answer ^as 
given; to her private ofter he replied, by giving 
her assurances of his favour, in case she sent 
away Antony,* or put him to death. These ne- 
gociations could not be kept from the knowledge 
of Antony, whose jealousy and rage every oc* 
currcncc now contributed to heighten; He 
built a small solitary house upon a mole in the 
sea, and there shut himself up, shunning all 
commerce with mankind, and pfofossing to iini* 
tate Tiinon the man-hater. Ilut, his furious 
jealousy drove him again into Society; for hear- 
ing that Cleopatra had many si'crct conferences 
with Thyrsus, an emissary from Augustus, he 
sci2ed hijn, and having ordered him to be cni-^ 
cHy scourged, sent him back to liis patron. At 
the same time, he sent letters by him, iino 
porting that he had chastised Thyrsus for in- 
sultinga man in misfortues: but withal, he gave 
Augustu.s permission to avenge himsolf, by scourg- 
‘ ing in the same manner, Hipparchus, Antony's 
freedman, who had abandoned his master's foi*'* 
tune. 

Meanwhile, the operations of the war were 
conducted with great spirit, and Kg>pt was 
once mure Abe theatre ot the contending armies 
ol Rtmie^ Callus, the lieutenant of Augustus, 
took Earctoniuu , which opened the whole coun¬ 
try to liis incursions. On the other side, An- 
taajf who had still considerable forcea by sea and 
land, endeavoured to recover that important 
place trom the enemy, by appealing to the le« 
.giuns he had once cominandiHi. In these hopes, 
lie approached, and exhorted them to remember 
tbeir burner vows of fidelity: but Callus mrdered 
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nil the trumpets to sound, in order to hinder 
Antony from being heard; so that he was ob¬ 
liged to retire. 

Augustus himself was in the mean time ad¬ 
vancing with another array before Felusiuin, 
which the governor of the city, either wanting 
courage to defend, or previously instructed by 
Cleopatra to give it up, permitted him to take 
possession of, without resistance; so that Au¬ 
gustus having now no obstacle in his w'ay to 
Alexandria, inarched thither with all expcdiiion. 
Antony, upon liis arrival, sallied out to oppose 
him, fighting with great desperation, and putting 
tlie cncm3r's cavalry to flight. This slight ad¬ 
vantage revived his declining hopes; and, he 
determined to make a resolute and final etfort 
both by sea and land; but previously offcN 
ed to fight his adversary in single combat. 
Augustus too well knew the inequality of 
their situations, to comply with the offer ; 
he, therefore, coolly replied, that Antony 
had ways enough to die, beside single com¬ 
bat. 

The evening before the day appointed for this 
last desperate attempt, he ordered a grand enter¬ 
tainment to be prepared. Give me gopd wine, 
“ and good cheer,'' cried he to his ftiends; “ let 
“ me live to-day: to-morrow, perhaps, you 
“ may serve another master." At day-brtfftk, 
Antony posted the few troops he had re|||||yng, 
upon a rising ground near the city; tHpi 
sent orders to his galleys to engage tho^emy. 
There he waited to be a spectator of the 
bat; and at first he had the satisfaction to see 
them advance in good order. Buty.'his joy was 
soon turned into rage, when he saw his ships 
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only saluting those of Augusttus, and both dcets 
uniting together, and sailing bach into the har¬ 
bour; anti, at the same inatanl, liis cavalry aUo 
dcbcrted him. He tried, however, to lead on 
hib infantry; which were easily vanquished ; and 
he himscll compelled to return into the town. 
Ilfs rage was now uiiguvcrimide; lie could not 
help crying out in agony as he passed, ti)at he 
was betrayed by Cleopatra : and in fact these 
suspicions were just, lor it was by secret orders 
from the queen, that the Heet had passed over to 
Augustus. 

Cleopatra had, for a long while, dreaded the 
effects t)f Antony’s jealousy ; and had, some 
time before, prepared a method of obviating 
any sudden sallies it might produce. Near the 
temj.le ot Isis she erected a building, which was 
seemingly designed for a sepulclire. Hitl\er she 
removed all her treasure, and most valuable ef¬ 
fects, covering them over with torches, laggots, 
and othei combustible matter. This sepulchre 
she designed to answer a,double purpose;^as 
well to screen her from tlic sudilen resentment 
of Antony, as to make Augustus believe that 
she would burn all her treasures, in case he 
refused her proper tenps of capitulation. Here, 
therefore, ^he relired hoin Antony’s present 
; shutting the gates, which were fortified 
wum bolts and burs of iron; but in the mean 
tinHUifiavc orders that a report should be spread 
of t^Bipath. This news, which soon reached 
Anto^r recalled all his former love and tender* 
He lamented her death with the same vio¬ 
lence with whicii he had but g few minutps before 
seemed to desire it. ** Wretched man,’* oxclaimed 
lie« ** what is there now worth living for i aiiice al] 

“ that 
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that could soothe or soften my cares is depart- 
“ cd! O Cleopatra, our separation does not so 
*\much afflict me, as the disgrace I suffer, in 

permitting a woman to instruct m<^in the 
“ ways of dying/' He then cal ted to one of 
his frocdmcii named Eros, whom he had engag- 
ed by oath to kill him, whenever fortune should 
drive him to this last resource. Erros being com¬ 
manded to perform his promise; this faithful 
follower drew the sword, as if to execute his 
orders; but turning his face, plunged it into 
his own bosom, and died at his master’s feet. 
Antony, for a while, hung over his faithful ser¬ 
vant, in silent agony; then taking up the sword, 
stabbed himself in the belly, and fell backward 
on a couch. 

Though the wound was mortal, yet it did 
not immediately deprive him of life; and he 
conjured his attendants to finish what he had be¬ 
gun: but they all fled in horror and affright. 
He therefore continued for some time, crying 
out and wTitliing with •pain, till he was informed; 
by one of the queen’s secretaries that his mistress 
was still alive. He then earnestly desired to b* 
^carried to the place where she was. They ac¬ 
cordingly brought him to |he gate 0^ the sepul¬ 
chre; but Cleopatra, who would no4 permit it- 
to be opened, appeared at the window, ai)||' 
threw down cords, to pull him up. ib tA 
manner, assisted by her two female attenm||s,' 
she raised him all bloody from the 
and while yet suspended in the air, he coolmbed * 
stretching out his hands to encourage hef.^ Wv- 
ing effected their purpose, they carried him ^ to 
a couch, on which they gently laid him^ Cleo- 
patxa now gave way to hOr sorrow, tearing her 
' olothes. 
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clothes, beating her breast, and kissing the 
%vouiid of u'hich he wds dying. She called 
him her lord, her husband, her emperor, and 
seemed^ have forgotten her own distresses, in 
the gtfflness* of his sufTerings. Antony en¬ 
treated her lo moderate the transports of her 
grief, and asked for some wine. After he had 
drunk, he entreated Cleopatra to endeavour to 
preserve her life, if she could do it with honour; 
and recommended Proculeiiis, a friend of Au¬ 
gustus, as one she might rely*on, to be her in- 
tercesssor. He exhorted her not to lament for 
his misfortunes, but to congratulate him upon 
his former felicity; to consider him as one who 
had lived the most powerful of men, and at last 
died a Roman death. Soon after he had done 
speaking, he expired. Proculcius now made 
his appearance by command of Augustus, who 
had been informed of Antony's desperate con¬ 
duct. Cleopatra, however, was upon her guard, 
and would not confer with Proculeius, except 
through the gate, which was very well sccui’cd. 
But, having amused her by an appearance of re¬ 
tiring, while one of his fellow-soldiers kept her 
in conversation; he entered with two more, by 
the window at which^Aiitony had been drawn 
up, and iinyicdiately ran down to the gate. On 
tlys, one of the women crying out, that they 
taken alive;X'l<?opatra drew a poniard, and 
attea^ted to , herself. Proculeius, pre- 
ver^^k^the blow, gently remonstrated on her 
cru^^ in refusing so good h prince as his 
was, the pleasure of displaying his cle¬ 
mency. He then forced the poniard out of her 
band, and leaving every thing secured,, went to 
acquaint Augustus with what he had done. , 

Augustus ' 
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Augustus was extremely pleased at finding 
Cleopatra in his power: he sent Epaphroditus 
to bring her to his palace, and to watch over her 
with the utmost circumspection; at the same 
lime enjoining hiln to treat her with tho<(|||||sp(:cL 
due to her rank. But nothing could reconcile 
her to captivity; and her aggravated ills produced 
a fever, vvhicli she seemed willing to increase. 
She resolved to abstain from taking nourish¬ 
ment, under the pretence of a regimen Jieccssa- 
ry for her ^disorder; hut Augustus, being made 
acquainted with the real motive, began to 
threaten her, wdth regard to her children, in 
case she should persist. This was the only pii- 
nishnient that could now afi'ect her; and there¬ 
fore she. rexeived whatever was prescribed for 
her recovery. 

In tiic mean time, Augustus made his entr;y 
into Alexandria; taking care to mitigate the 
fears of the inhabitants, by conversing t.imiliarly 
as he went along with Areus, tlu* philosopher, 
a native of the place. The citixens, however, 
trembled at his approach; and when he placed 
himself Upon the tribunal, they prostrated them¬ 
selves, with their faces to the ground, before 
.him. Augustus presently ordered tiiein to rise, 
telling them, that he was induced^tv) pardon 
them, out of respect for Alexander, who was 
the founder of their city; his admiration of it** 
beauty; and his friendship for Areus, their fed- 
low-citixen. Two only of particular note yjrere 
put to death upon this occasion; Antony'i^&est 
son Aniyilus, and Csesario, the sun of Julius 
Cxsar, both betrayed into his hands by their 
I’e.spectivc tutors, who themselves soon alter 
justly sutfered for their perfidy. 'I'lic rest of 
&OME.—II. I. CleopatiVs 
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( let-ppfra's childron were treated with great in¬ 
dulgence, and as their inoihcr was recovered 
from her late indisposition, he came to visit her 
in piTSon. She rceeivod hini l^ing on a couch, 
in a less nianner; and iijion Ins entering 
the apartment, rose up to j)rostratc hersell be¬ 
fore him. She was dressed in nothing but a 
loose robe; her hair was dishexclled, her 
voice trembling, her complexion pale, and her 
eyes red with weeping. V(’t still her natural 
tea 111} seemed to gleam through tli^' distresses 
that htirrounded her; and the graces of her mo¬ 
tion, find the alitiring s»jftne.js (;f her looks, still 
Lore tostmumy to the former power of her charms. 
Augustus raised her with his usual Gomplaisance, 
ami desiring her to sit, placed himself licaide 
her. Cleopatra had be<'nprepare«l for this intcr- 
»<igw,,and made use of every method she could 
think of, to propitiate the comjueror. Slie al¬ 
ternately employed apologies, entreaties, and 
aUurementsto obtain his favour, and soften his 
resentment. Sjie talked of Cajsar*s hnmaiii-ty to 
thos(‘ ill distress; she read some of his letters to 
her, full of tenderness; and enlarged*wpon the 
long intimacy that had passed between them. 
“ But of what service,*' cried she, arc now all- 
his benefits to me! Why eoui-d 1 not die with 
himl Y«t he still lives—methiiiks I see him 
still before me—ho revives in yon.*' 

'I’o her arguments, her importunity, and her 
aoliritations, Augustus answered with a cold.in¬ 
difference, scarcely venturing to meet her eyes ; 
iiut when slie intimated, as lie supposed, a desire 
of life, he was highly pleased, and assured hcr^ 
that she should be indulged to the licight of her 
expccttttious. He then took leave and departed; 

imagining 
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iiKaj'mirj:; lie had reconciled her to life, and that 
he sliould have the «lors^ of leading her as a 
e;l[)ti^e ill his triuiniih on his return to Horne: 
but in this he wsjs d'^ccived.’ Cleopatra, all the 
while, had kept a correspondence* wnth Dola- 
belhi, a young Roman of high birth, in the 
camp of Aiigubtns; who seems to have felt 
deeply^ for her inisforiunes. From him she 
learnt the intentions of Augustus, and that he 
was determined to send her off in three days, 
together with her children to Rome. She now 
Saw what w'as intended for her, and determined 
on death ; but previously ii)treatcd permission to 
pay her laat oblations at Antony’s tomb. This 
request being granted her, she crowned the 
tomb with garlands of flowers; and having 
kissed the coffin a thousand times, returned 
home to evcciite her fatal resolution. She attired 
herself in the most splendid manner; then feasted 
as u*iuiil; and soon after ordered'all but her two 
attendants, Cli.trmion and Iris, to leave the 
room. Having p^cvioM^ly ordered an asp to be 
secretly conveyed to her in a basket of fruit, she 
sent a letter to Augustus, informing him of her 
fatal purpose, and desiring to be bi.iie l in the 
*same tomb with Antony. Augustus, upon re¬ 
ceiving this letter, instantly dispatched mes- 
iengers to prevent her design, but they atrived 
too late. Cpon entering the chamber, they be¬ 
held Cleopatra lying dead upon a gilded couch, 
ai'i'aycd in her royal robes. Near her, IriS| ono 
•f her faithful atlendants, was stretched lifeless 
ut the feet of her mistress; and Charmioii her¬ 
self, almost expiring, was settling the diadem 
Upon Cleopatra’s head. Alas!” cried one of 
the inessengers, “ w'as this well done, Char- 

mion^ 
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mion “ Yes/' replied she, it is well clone; 
“ such a death becomes a queen, descended from 
“ a long line of glorious ancestors/' On pro¬ 
nouncing these words, she fell down dead by the 
side ot her bedoved mistress. 

There are some circumstances in the death of 
Clopatra, tliat inU'rcsts our affections, contrary 
to the dictates of our reason. She died at the 
ago of thirty-nine, after having reigned twenty- 
two years; and with her ended the monarchv of 
Egypt. 

Augustus was much chagrined at being thus 
deprived of a principal ornament in his intended 
triumph. However, her dying request was 
complied with ; her body being laid hy Antoliy'sj 
and a magnificent funeral prepared for her and 
her two faithful attendants. 

Augustus, now complete master of the Ro¬ 
man empire, returned to Rome in triumph: 
where, by sumptuous feasts, and magnificent 
shows, he began to obliterate the impressions of 
his former cruelty; and from this time resolved 
to secure by hi» clemency, a throne, the foiimlfi-* 
tions of which were laid in blood. He was 
now at the head of the most extensive em¬ 
pire that mankind liad ever beheld. It con¬ 
tained in.jSurope—Italy, Gaul, Sj)ain, Gitcco, 
lllyricuni, Dacia, Pannonia, Britain, and some 
part of Germany:—In Asia, all those pro¬ 
vinces which went under the name of Asia 
Minor; together with Armenia, Syria, Judaea, 
Alcsopotamia, and Media:—In Africa, almost 
all those parts of it which wore th^ti sup¬ 
posed habitable; namely, Pgypt, Niimidia, 
Mauritania, and Lybia: the whole comprising 
an extent of between three and four thousand 

miles 
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^lilies in length, and halt' as much in breadth. 
As to the yearly revenues of the empire, they 
have been computed to be about forty millions 
of our money.. The number of tire citizens 
of Home* at this period, aiiiountod to four mil¬ 
lions and si\ty-three thousand men, women, and 
children; and though they had lost their origi¬ 
nal character of ^-fierce spirit of incicpcndcnce, 
they liad certainly gained other qualities that 
tend to reruler life agree.able, and manners a in ia-» 
hie. In polite learning they had no\y made a 
proficiency which has never since been excelled, 
ilesidc Virgil, Horace, and Ovid, poets whose 
names it is siitbcient to mention, Livy, the his¬ 
torian, as the actions he undei took to record 
were greater. In ^liort, the glories of the Au¬ 
gustan age reflect a lustre on human nature it¬ 
self; and the illustrious authors it produced, we 
forget the vices of the government and the de¬ 
pravity of individuals. 


^ Ilf Italy, and the Ptvviuce:. 
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CHAP XIV. 


From the Si’ttkmcnt of the Homan Empire under 
Avgusim, to the Utath of Tiberius. 

■« 

A. C. TT'ROIM this period the governineiit of 
2/. J[j lloiiiO took a permanent lorm, and in 
D. C. consequence fewer occurrciu'ies pivsentt'd 
721. themselves for the historian to nairate. 
Commotions, and wars, and political in¬ 
trigues, arc indeed, the chief mnienals of his¬ 
tory; and dining those intervals in which man¬ 
kind ha\e known most happiness, there is little 
tnat deseives to Le recorded. Like a level plain, 
tiie Mnooih tenor of lile exhibits nothing to ar ¬ 
rest attention. ^ ^ j 

The reign of Augustus was most propitious 
to Rome. fi<»m the moment he \\ant<'d a ii\al, 
he gave up hir cruelty; and being entirely 
without an opp^or, he seemed totally dixe^-ted ■ 
of suspieii^*!). r»y tin* most masferK sSin>k«-^ jif 
jjtiliev, lie united all inU■I■e^l^ and leeoiieiletl all 
ditlerenci's; and in order to l(‘ssen I'luy and 
pi’c.'Ci.ie lavour, he took care l«> dl^gulsclii^ new 
ciesj'.otisiii under naiiKv familiar, and allowed h^ 
the constitution he had dettr«iv‘‘l» 11*' claimed 
to himself the title of Ei9|)eror, to preserso au- 
thorily over theSrmy; he caused himself to Le 
cicated '1 ribune, to trftinage the people; and 
Prince <d the -'scnatei to govern there. Tbps 
iniiiing in his own fvmni !^o man\ difFcrent 
Dowers, he was sUso burthened with tlie cares 

l>elon2inc_ 
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belonging to each separate department; and 
while he did the greatest good to others, fully 
gratid^ his ambition in the discharge of his 
duty, in this manner the people's interests and 
his ambition seemed to co-opcriite^ and while he 
governed all, he allowed them to indulge the idea 
that they were governing themselves. 

For this purpose, as he had gained thaempire 
by his army, he resolved to govern it by the se¬ 
nate ; w'hich, though greatly fallen from its an¬ 
cient splendour, he Tenew to be the must capable 
of wisdom and justice. To these, therel’ore, ho 
committed the chief power in the administra¬ 
tion of his govcM’nment, while he still kept the 
people and the arm}^ stedfast to him by <lo- 
natives, and acts of favour. By these means, 
all the odium of ;iiisti(:e fell upon the scnute| 
and all the popularity of pardon was solely his 
own. 

After having established this admirable order, 
Augustus found himself agitated by difi'erent 
passions; artd considered along time, whether 
he should keep the empii*e or restore the pet pie 
l«> their ancient liberty. 'I'lie examples ot Sylla 
^ and Caisar variously operated upon him. He ^ 
reflected that Sylla, who had \olui^tarily quit¬ 
ted the dit tatorsbip. died pcaceaWy in the 
midst of his enemie-» ; while Cassar, who had- 
kept it, was- ussasiir.iiiai hy his most intimate 
friends. Under Tht^jc inipres-sions, he dkscovait»«i' 
the disorder of Ids mind to his two prindi]ktl 
rriends, Agvippa and Mecamas. Agrippa, 4 'ho 
had assisted in gaining the empire by his valCHir, 
advised him to resign it; but Mocaenas, wi^ oF 
it fcgiHrary opinion. This minister, 

so much glory by his patronage of"litera¬ 
ture. 
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ture, was more an admirer of the useful than 
the splendid virtues, and was better satisfied 
with what only smoothed their vanity, or flattered 
them with an empty name. ' lie therefore, 
intreated Augtistus to consider the advantage of 
his country; be described the empire as too 
great and unwieldy to subsist without the most 
vigorous master, and likely to fall into pieces, 
if under a variety of rulers. To these he added 
a dissuasive, perhaps still more prevailing; namcr 
ly, the safety of the emperor, which nothing 
but his present authority could secure. These 
reasons prcvaillcd with Augustus, who seems 
to have been well inclined to preserve that power 
which he had so hardly laboured to obtain, and 
who, in all probability had only been sounding 
the disposition of his friends. From that time, 
Augustus adopted the advice of Mec^nas, not 
only in this instance, but on every other occa¬ 
sion. By the instructions of that great minister, 
lie became gentle, aflablc, and humane. By his 
advice it w'as, that he formed a resolution of 
never being concerned at what was said against 
him; but at the same time he took care to cht 
courage men of learning, and to cultivate theif 
friendship,^who in their turn relieved his most' 
anxious hqiirs, and circulated his praise through 
the empire. 

Augustus being now convinced of the attach*- 
ment of all orders of the state to his person, de¬ 
termined to impress the people with an idea of 
. his magnanimity, in pretending a wish to relin¬ 
quish the sovereign power. The consequence 
was, that all unanimously besought him to con¬ 
tinue the government with which he complied, 

apparently 
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apparently reluctant, but no doubt with real 
pleasure. The senate, ind^d, was so gratified 
with this show of moderation on one hand, and 
acquiescence on the other, that they ordered the 
pay of his guard to be doublccf, and heaped 
new honours upon him. Still, however, .he 
assumed the government for no longer a period^ 
than .ten years; but managed so well, that his 
power w’as constantly renewed. It was npw 
that the surname ot Augustus was legitimately 
bestowed on him, while he was confirmed in the 
title of father of his country, and his person 
declared suer^l and inviolable. In short, flattery 
seemed on the rack to find out new mo<les of 
pleasing him. But though he despised the arts 
of the senate,’ he permitted their homage; well 
knowing that, among mankind, titles produce a 
respect which enforces authority. 

Upon his entering into his tenth consul- ^ ^ 
ship, the senate, by oath, approved all 23 .* 
his acts, and set him wholly above the. 
power of the faws. 'J'hey even offered to - swear 
to the observance of not only all the laws he lad 
made, but such as he should make fur the 
future; in shoit, he exercised the most unlimited 
'power over the people, without thci|' seeming to 
feel or to know it. 

The acciiniuiation of titles and employments, 
which appeared to have devolved on Augustus ra¬ 
ther than to have been assumed by him, did notin 
the least diminish his assiduity in filling the duties 
of each. Several very wholesome edicts werei#ued 
by his command, tending to suppress corruption 
in the senate^ and licentiousness in the people. 
He ordained that none should exhibit a show of 
gladiators without orders from the senate, and 

then 
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(thtiii no oftencr than twice a yoai*; nor with 
more than an hundred and twenty at a time. 
Tiiis law wa£r extremely necessary at so corru}>t 
a period ot‘ the empire; when whole armies of 
these unfortunate men were brought at once 
upon the stage, and compelled to right, often till 
half of them were slain. It had been usual also 
with the knights, and some women of tiiQ first 
distinction, to exhibit themselves as dancers upon 
the theatre; he ordered that not only they, but 
their children and grandchildren, should be 
restrained from such exercises for the future. 
He fined many who had refused to marry at a 
certain age; and rewarded such as had several 
children, lie ordered that virgins should not 
be married till twelve years of age; and per¬ 
mitted any person to kill an adulterer taken in 
the fact. He enacted that the senators should 
be always held in great reverence; adding to 
their outward dignity what he had taken from 
their real power, lie made a law that no man 
•siiouM have the freedom of the city wriihout 
a previous examination into his in^rit and 
character. He uppoinled new rules and limits 
to the manumission oi shKOs, and w'as himself 
very stricl in the observance of them. With ‘ 
regard to {jJ^iyers, of wdiom he was very fond, 
he severely examined their morals, ijjpt allowing 
llui least Jicenliousness in their lives, nor in- 
tleceiicy in their actions. Though he encou¬ 
raged the athletic exorcises, yet he would not 
jiciimt women to be present at them; bolding 
it to be unbecoming the modesty of the sex. 
In order ' to prevent bribery in suing for 
oHiccs, he took considerable sums of motley 
from tjic candidates, by‘way of pledge; and if 

any 
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any indirect practices were proved against them, 
they were obliged to forfeit all. Slaves had 
been hjtlicrto di sal lowed to confess any thing 
against their owjj masters ; but he abolished thd 
practice; diivctnig the slave to b9 first sold to 
another, and his examination against his last 
master to be, then, free. These, and many 
other laws, all tending to extirpate vice, or de¬ 
ter from crimes, gave the manners of the people 
another complexion; so that the rongh character 
of the Human was now softened into reiinu- 
meut. 

Flis own example tended a good deal to hunianizt 
his fellow citizens. Being placed above all 
equality, he. had nothing to fear from conde¬ 
scension ; hence he was familiar with all, and 
suffered himself to be reprimanded with the 
most patient humility. Though he was, by 
the single authority of his station, capable of 
^on»lenming or acquitting whomsoever he thought 
proper; yet he gave the laws their proper course; 
and even sometimes condescended to plea 1 for 
those he desired to protect. One of his veteran 
soldiers having entreated his protection in a law¬ 
suit, aiul Augustus, taking little notice of his re- 
:quest, desired him to apply to an advocate— 
“Ah!" replied the soldier, “it \.as not by 
“ proxy that 1 served you at the battle oVActium.*' 
This reply pleased Augustus so much, that ht 
pleaded his cause in person, and gained it for 
him. lie was so affable, that he returned the 
salutations of the meanest person. One day a 
person presented him with a petition, but vdth so 
much awe, that Augustus was displeased with 
his meanness; “ What friend," cried he, “ you: 
“ seem as if yon were offering something to ait 
** elephant^ and net to a mao'be bolder.'' One 
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clay, as he was sitting on the tribunal, in judg¬ 
ment, Mcccenas perceiving by his temper that 
lie was inclined to be severe, attempted to speak 
to him; but not being able to approach him for 
the crowd, threw a paper into his lap, on 
which was written, “ Arise, executioner." Au¬ 
gustus read it, without displeasure, and im¬ 
mediately rising, pardoned those whom he was 
disposed to condemn. But, what most ^of all 
shewed his acquired greatness of mind, was his 
treatment of Cornelius Cinqa, Pompey's grand¬ 
son. This nol)lcinan had entered into a very 
dangerous conspiracy against him: but the plot 
was discovered before it was ripe for execution. 
Augustus, for sonic time, debated with himself 
how to act; but at last his cleniiMicy prevailed; 
he therefore sent for those who were guilty, and 
after I'cprimaiitling them, dismissed them, with¬ 
out any other punishmotit. But in order to mortify 
Cinna, he thus addressed him in particular, “ 1 
“ have twice given you your life; first, as an 
P. enemy; now, as a conspirator: 1 now-give you 
“ the consulship: let us, therefore, be friends for 
** the future; and let us only contend .in shewing, 
“ whether my confidence, or your-*fidelity, shall 
** be victorious." This generosity, which the eni-, 

S eror verydicippily timed, had sO good an effect, 
lat from Chat instunit, conspiracies ceased to be 
formed against him. 

During a long J■(!ign of forty years, Augustus 
seemed to find his own happiness in thfit of his 
people, and to study to preserve them in peace. 
Tlic wai-s which were carried on in the distant 
pro\inces rather aimed at enforcing submission 
than at extending dominion; for he had made it 
Cl rule to carry on no operations in which ambi¬ 
tion, aiid not' the safety of the btate, was concerned. 

Nevertheless, 
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Nevertheless, the Roman arms, under his lieu^ 
tenants,'were still generally crowned with^uccess. 
TheCuntabrians in Spain, who hud revolted, were 
more than once quelled by I'ibcrius his step-son, 
Agrippa his son-in-law, and A^lius«Lamia. The 
Germans also, who had made repcatcil excursions 
into the territories of Gaul, were jepressed by 
Lolhus. The Rhetians were conquered by 
Drusu’s the brother of 'I’ibcrius; and the llcssi 
andSilatic, barbarous nations, making an irruption 
into Thrace, v\crc overthrown by Piso. The 
Dacians were repressed with more than one 
defeat: the Armenians also were brought into 
<lue subjection by Cains his grandson. The 
<.ietulians, in Alriea, to(>k up arms; but wero 
subdued by the consul, Cuius C’ossus, wfto 
thence recci\ed the surname of Gctuljciis. A 
<lnngerous war was also carried on airainst the 
Dalmatians and Paiinunians; who; having Col¬ 
lected an army of iw’o hundred thousand foot, 
and nine tliousand horse, threatened Rome 
itself witi) destruction, l.evics were tl erefoi^ 


« 


made in Italy with the utmost expedition; the. 
veteran troops were recalled from ail parts5 
and Augustus went to Ariminurn, for the 
-greater convenience of giving his <lirccuQns/ 


'riiis war continued near three ydRiiS; being 
]>rincipally managed hy Tiberius aiui:' Qermiin.- 
cus; the fatter of wiiom gained great reinitation 
aim Mist these, fierce and barbarous fiiivuders. 


C]*on llieir reduction, Uato, their ieadbr, Ivung 
sn/nmoried before the tribunal of 'riberius, and' 
being asked Iw>w he could dare to revolt 
agiunst the power of Romothe bold jbarba/Miii 
replied, that tiie Homans, and *t6ftihe, were 
•the ay;‘{ivsi„;rs; since thiyhad sefit,'instead of 
' ‘ M dogi 
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dogs and shepherds to secure their flocks, onlj; 
wolves and bears to devour rhem/' But ll»e 
war which was most ihtsil to the Uoman interests^ 
daring this reign, was that which was managed 
by (^uintilius .V^ariis. This general invading the 
territories of the Clcrrnans, v\as induced to follow 
lije enemy among their forests and marshes, 
with his army in detachments; when he was 
entirely cut otV, with his whole army, composed 
pf the choicest troo|js of the empire. "J’hc 
ahliction, from this defeat, seemed to sink very 
deep upon the mind of Augustus: he was often 
heard to cry out, in a tone of anguish, “ Quin<* 

tilius Varus, restore me my legions!" But 
amidst the love of his people, and a great share 
of public prosperity, Augustus was not exempt 
from ills of a domestic nature'^, lie had married 
Livia, the wife of I’iberius Nero, by the consent 
ol‘her husband, at a time when she w'hs six months 
gone with child. Being an imperious woman, 
and conscious of being beloved, she contlolled 
him ever after at her pleasure. She had two 
sous by her former husbaiul; Tiberius, the 
elder, whom she greatly loved; and Drusus, 
who was born thi'ee months after she had beeu 
married to Augustus, and who was thought to 
be his own *son. The eldest of these, Tiber!us« 
whom he afterw'ards*adopted, and who succeeded 
him in the empire, was a goo<l genera^, but of a 
suspicious and obstinate temper; so that though 
he was serviceable to Augustus in his foreign 
wars, yet he often disturbed his quiet at home. 

a Augustus was often heard to exclaim, ** How hapfvjr 
« ih<«ld } hean, had I i^«r had a witt uor cl^ 
dfon!” 

Drusius, 
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Drusus*, tho ofbcr snn ol’ Livia, died in 
his return from an expedition ai>aini*l the 
Germans, leaving Augustus inconsglablc 
for his loss. But his greatest affliciiun 739^* 
U'as, the conduct of his daughtei,' Julia, 
whom he had by Scribonia, his former wife. 
This woman, whom he had first married lo his 
nephew Marcel I us, then to his general Agrippa, 
and after both their deaths to Tiberius, spt no 
hounds to her lewdness: the very court- where 
her fatlier presided, wiis not exempt from her 
debaucheries, fie, at first, thought of putting 
her to death; but, after some consider- ^ 
ation, he banished her to Pandataria, com- *9^ * 
manding that no person should come ^ 
near her, without his own permission; but he 
permitted her mother Scribonia to bear tfier 
compan}’. Afterwards, whenever any attempt 
to intercede for Julia, his an«ixvcr was, “ 
lire and water should sooner unite, than he with 
her.” However, she had two sons by Agrippa, 
named Caius and Luciys, from whom gr>‘ut ex¬ 
pectations were formed; hut they died wlicti 
scarcely arrived at man's i-stato. Thus Aur 
gustus, having in a great molusure survived all 
his nearest relations, at length in the seventy- 
fourth year of his age, beg.an to thir‘Jt <>f retiring, 
in good earnest, from the fatigues of state;.and 
fhei^efore constityted Tihcnus Ids succ^sor, iit 
the usual employments. However, he could 
not entirely forsake the administratioi|«of the 
state, which habit had mixed with His satis¬ 
factions; hut still continued a watchful guar lian 
of its interests, and shewed himself tO||Lhe^a6t 
a lover of his people. 

* It has been supposed that be was taken off by potr 
JSoa,' lest he shuld have supplanted Tibpriuv 

M 2 Soon 



SoonaHSer, Augnsuis socins fo have been appre¬ 
hensive of his apj>roachins» entl; for, he made 
his will, and ckdiveroil it lo the vestal virgiiis. 
He then solemnized the census, and found llie 
number 'of <he ciiizc’ns to l»e lour millions 
one hundred and tliirty-scven thousand. While 
UieSiR ceremonies were j)erformed in the Campus 
Martius, ii is said, that an eagle flew round 
the emperor se‘veral times, and directing 
its flight to a nciglibouring temple, perched over 
the name of Agrippa; which was by the augurs 
conceived to porlepd the death of the emperor. 
Shortly after, having accompanied Tiberius in 
hisluaich into Illyria, as far as Beneventum, 
Ijie was there taken ill of a diarrheca. Re¬ 
turning thence, he came to Nola, near Capua; 
and rinding himself dangerously ill, he sent 
Isr Tiberius, with the rest of his most inli- 
Utiate friends and acquaintance. He did not 
continue long to indulge vain h<)pos of recovery; 
but convinced that his end was at hand, patiently 
awaited its arrival. A few hours before his death, 
hfi ordered a looking-glass to be brought, and 
his hair to be adjusted with more than usual 
care. He then addressed his friends, whom he 
beheld surrounding his bed, and desired to 
know', vvhefiicr he had properly played his part 
in life; to which being ansjvercd in the alflrma- 
tivc, he cried out with his last breath, “ Then 
‘•give me your applause;'' and thus, in the 
licventy-sixth year of his age, after reigning 
forty-one, he expired in the arms of 
Livia, bidding her remember their mar* 
fiage, and farewel. 

The death of the emperor, when known, caused 
inexpressible grief throughout the whole, Roman 
fsnpre; and his funeral was performed wdth great 

magnificence; 
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magni/icence. Tliest', solemn rites Wfng dis- 
charged, one of the emperors’s freemen publicly 
read his will in the senatc-Iiouse, in which he 
made Tiberius and Livia his heirs; and by that, 
Livia was likewise adopted into thcJulian family, 
and honoured with the name of Augusta. He 
gave considerable legacies to many private per¬ 
sons, to the prsptorian guards, to the legionary 
soldiers, anrl to ail the citixciis of Romo. 

Among his writings were found directions 
to Tiberius, for go\erning the emipire. Frotn 
these it appeared to be his opinion, “ that no 
man, how great a favourite s(H‘ver hc«might be, 
should be intrusted with too much authority, 
lost it should induce liim to turn tyrant; and 
that none should desire to enlarge the <’mpire, 
which was already preserved with tlillicully/' 
'I’hiis he seemed studious of serving his country 
to the very last, and the sorrow of the people 
seemed equal to his assiduity. It was flccrecd, 
that all the women should mfuirn for him *a 
whole year. "J'emples were erected to him; 
divine honours were allow'ed him; and one 
Numericus Atlinis, a senator, willing to ronv€»rt 
tl^e adulation of the times to his own* benefit, 
received a large sum of money, for swearing 
that he saw him ascending into heaven. 

Such were the honours paid *o Augustus, 
whose pow'er began in the slaughter, and ter¬ 
minated in the happiness of his subjects; so 
that it was said of him, “ that it had been good 
for mankind, if he had never been bom, or had 
iicver died." He gave the government an air 
suited to the disposition of the times; in¬ 
dulged his subjects in the pride of sceii^ the ap¬ 
pearance of a republic, while he really'made 
them happy in the effects of an absolute 

ju 3 monarchy, 




monarciiy, guided by the most consummate 
prudence. In tliis last virtue* be seems to haVo 
excellpd most monarchs ; and indeed, could wc 
separate Octavius from Augustus, he would be 
' one of the most faultless princes in history. The 
long pence which his subjects enjoyed, during 
administration, may he ascribed entirely to 
his moderation; and about the middle of 


his reign, the greatest part of mankind saw 
themselves, at once, protessing obedience to one 
• monarch, and in perfect harmony with 
#748 other. 'J'his was the rime in wliicli 

01^* Saviour, Jesus Christ, came into the 
world, to make a more ample revelation of the 
will of Clod, and give new sanctions to the 
practice of every human viiiue, by his own ex¬ 
ample. lie was born in Judea, in the seven 
hundred and lifty-second year of Home, the 
twentV'fifih of the reign of Augustus, and in 
the four thousand and thinl year of the w'orld, 
according to the common computation. 

Augustus left his successor in possession of 
great p('p'i!arily, and a happy empire; but he 
immeniuTeiy found means to injure his popu¬ 
larity, l)y elainiing as a debt, that lioinago 


which his predecessor was willing to receive as> 


a favour; and snlnertcd the happiness of the- 
emj)ire, by iwaking a distinction between the 


welfare of the prince and the ])eople. 


Tiie tirst object of Tiberius’s suspicioa 
^{4^* when he came to the empire, was Agrippa 
^ Posthumu*-, the third and only remaiu-v 
’ 7(12^ the general of that name, by 

' Julia, daughter of Augustus. This youth 
Kavhig been guilty of many irregularities, was 
banished by Augustus into the island of Plana- 
siiHii; and was now murdered by the order of 

Tibmlus ; 
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Tiberius; who prctcn(le<l thal it was dono l)y 
tilt; partirular appointment of the late emperor, 
in Jus anxiety for ilio safety of the succession. 

The people in ‘icneral were now ready to 
suft'erj c\ery injury^, without niurnuiriiig. Every 
order of the state was ambitious of slavery, 
and only d«*sirous'-of shewina; the extent of 
their oberlience, hy the lumiilily of their adu-^ 
iation All suits and petitions were made to 
Tiberius 'alone; and, at tlie same time, he 
took care, with a deep dissimulation, lo ha>c 
it Unit he. wisljt'd to he exonerated 

Irom the toil of alteiidiiic; to so much duty, and 
that he was induced to undertaKe it, oiilv in 
coinpliaiiee w'ith the desiies of the senate, aiul 
fur the good of tlie people. In fact, he had 
Mrt(;d so long in a lictitious character, being 
now lifty-six vears old, that l.o had not the reso¬ 
lution, all at once, to show' hiins(*l!' in his native 
colours. In the Ueginning of lus reign, ihere- 
iore, nothing appeared but pindence, generofuty, 
and clcinenev. lie utli'rlv rijicied iianv of 
those great names aiul titles ol‘ honour which 
were so liberally oMuivd him hy the s'ciiUte. lie 
])roliibiU'd tlioir erecting sTalnti'-* to iiim but upon 
certain occasions, ani! absolutely foibade their 
worshipping liiin as a deity. When they olfereJ 
to swear to obey all the oro:nances wliich at 
tiny tune In* mi ht eruict, he checked their vile 
adulation; hy oliserMiig, “ that all sulilunary 
things were mutabU' and uncertain, and the 
liigliJLT he was raised, his state was otily the 
more exposed to danger.’' lie a‘-sumed also 
Bn appearance of great patience and Jinkleratiod 
upon all occasions; for, having learnt that some 
persons had spo!-:en ill both of him ,ajid his 
goveriiinent, .he shewed no resentment, Init 

iiiih.ly 
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mildly replied, “ th.^t in a free city, the tongue* 
of men ought also to be lieo.” 

When some govenors had indicated a mode 
of increasina; liis revenues, he, vhh indignation 
ansnered, “ that a good shepherd ought to 
shear, but never flay bis flock/* Me made 
many siiniptuary edids against taverns, and 
places ot public resort; he puui^'hed dishtjnest 
matrons, and even prohibited kissing, by way of 
salutation. Me was very vigilant in suppressing 
robberies and seditions, anil caused justice to be 
duly and regularly administered, throughout 
every part of Italy. In short, the commence¬ 
ment of hi.', reign was such a tissue of deep-laid 
deceit, that lie made .every one the dujie of his 
aflectation of goodness. 

I’he success of Oermanicus, howTver, soon 
brouglit his natural disposihons to light, and 
discovered the malignity of his mind without 
disguise, lie was scarcely well settled on his 
throne, when he received intelligence that the 
legions in Pannonia, boarinc of the death of 
Augustus, and desirous of novelty, had re¬ 
volted; but these were soon quieted, and J*cr- 
cennius, their leader, slain. A commotion in 
Germany was attended with much more im¬ 
portant conji'qurnoes. The legions in that part 
of the empire were conducted by Germanicus, 
the son of Mrusus, late brother of Tiberius, a 
youth of the most admirable qualities, and who 
had been, at the late emperor's request, 
adopted, in order to succeed to the empire* 
The legions under his command had taken the 
opportunity of his absence to revolt, and now 
boldly began to affirm that the Roman empire 
was in their gift, as its principal grandeur was 
pwing to the success of tLeir urois. When Ger- 

luuniucus 
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tnanfctis returned, they uiianiiTiou»ily resolved to 
choose him emperor. 'I'hib j^enerul was the 
darJing ol' the soldiers, aiul might M'itli very 
little difTiculty lijtve raised himselt' to the highest 
dignity in the state. But his duty prevailing'' 
over his ambition, ho rejected their oti’ers with 
the utmost indignation, and used the most in¬ 
defatigable endeavours to quell the sedidon, and 
to prevent its renewal, hy leading his forces 
against the Germans. 

'riberius was as much gratified with the loy¬ 
alty of Gcrmanicus, as he was distressed at his 
superior popularity. His success immediately 
after, against the (fcrmaus, whom he over¬ 
threw in several battles, excited stjll more the 
emperer's envy and jirivatc disgust. Among his 
other atchievoments, w'as not considered as the 
least honourable, that of recovering the standards 
which had beentaken from the unfortunate Varus, 
and erecting trophies to the memory of his own 
army, in those very wilds in which the legions 
of the former were slain. 

All these victories only served to enflame 
the. emperor's jealousy; and every virtue in 
the general, now became a new cause of of- 
* fence. 'I’iberiiis began by trying to lind some 
plausible pretence of detaching Jxermanicus 
from the legions. But he was for a while obliged 
to postpone his purpose, upon account of a 
domestic insurrection, raised in Italy by one 
Clemens, who had been a slave to the young 
Agrippa that was slain. I'liis adventurer being 
about the same age, and in person very much 
resembling his late master, assumed his naini*, 
and caused it to be reported in all partis of Italy 
that Agrijipa was still alive. This liction, idle 
as it was, had a surprising influence through the 


empire 
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einiiirc, an<l occasionod many tumults; Clemen^ 
hiinscit' buldly assertiiiir ins clann, and now and 
then appearing in diftcrcnt jjarts ol' tin* coiintiy, 
Mhon he could ilo it with satefy. '1 ibcrius de¬ 
termined to oppose fraud to imp()Sturc; and ac¬ 
cordingly two soldiers ncu’e L*m[)loycd, who, by 
pretending an attuchment to Clemens, speedily 
i'ound an opportunity of s(‘i/ing him. 'Jhc im¬ 
postor being brought before 'libcnus, tlic latter 
sternly demanded how' he came lo be Agrippa? 
To which the other as bohlly leplied, “ By tbo 

same arts which you have become Ciesar/' 
Tiberius hiiding by ins resolution, that it was 
vain to expect any discovery from him of his ac¬ 
complices, resolved to put him iminediaiciy to 
death; which accordingly was executed in pri¬ 
vate, under the apprehension of a commotion of 
the people. 

Beinir freed from this domestic enemv, Tibe-r 
rius turned his thoughts on the most specious 

tj k 

means of etliicting the ruin of Gennanicus. An 
invasion of the Parthians utforded him the fairest 
opportunity, 'i'liat ii(Tce and unconquerable 
people having slain two of their ow’ii kings, and 
refused to aert pt a third, wiio had been an hos¬ 
tage at R(*me, broke the peace which had been 
ratified in the reign of xVugustus, and iqvadcd 
Armenia, a kingdom tri!)iitury to the empire. 
Tiberiu> embraced the occasion of recalling 
Germanicus, and remo\ing him from the com¬ 
mand ot those legions which were too mucli de- 
voted to his interisl. He began by procuring 
him a triumph for his victory in Germany ; and 
then writing to him to return, in order to enjoy 
these honours which the senate had decre^; 
adding, that he had reaped enough of glory in 
a country where he had beeat sent nine times, 

and[ 
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and had been every tiiiie victorious. To these 
s{>cdous civilities. (K’Hiumicus made no direct 
reply, but earnebtly entreated the continuance of 
his coinnuind for one year longer, only to finish 
the enterprises be bad begun. 'I'iberius, how¬ 
ever, was too well skilled in dissinuiLili'Ui to stop 
here; be made iiim an offer ot the consuUbip, 
and rc([uested that lie would c.^ecute the oHicc 
ill person. 

Gcrinanicus, though he probably saw through 
the emperor's motives, besitaied no longer to 
obey. As he a])proaclied the city, lie was met 
bj infinite wiultitudes, who recidved him rather 
with marks of adoration than respect. The 
gracefulness of his person, his triumphal cha¬ 
riot, in which were carried lus fi\c children, and 
the recovered standards of the army of Varus, 
threw the people into a phrensy of joy and ad¬ 
miration. 'I'lberius, though inwardly repining, 
seemed to join in the general rapture: he gave 
the people, in the luuiio of Germaiiicus, tliree 
hundred sesterces each man; and the succeeding 
year, made him his colleague in the consulship. 
Iluwever, his real aim was to send him at a dis¬ 
tance from Rome, where his popularity was now 
i^ccome odious to him; niid yet, nut to give him 
such a command as could at any timt^ be turned 
against liiiiiself. 'I'he Rarihian invasion was 
vey convenient for his designs; and, besides, 
there now oifered other pretexts for sending him 
into Asia. Antiocluis, king of Comagcua, tind 
Philopater, king of Cilicia, being botli dead, 
some dill'erencos arose in those nations toitliio 
prejudice of the Romans. At the samp time, 
Syria and Judea, uverhurthened with taxes, made 
earnest supplication> of redress. These, there- 
furey appeared to be objects worthy the uUcution 
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of Germaiiicus; and, in consequence, all tlie 
provinces of Asia wc^rc readily decreed to him, 
with more extensive power ihan had heen grant¬ 
ed to any govenor bel'ore. lint Tiberius, in 
order to couatcract this power, had sent Cneius 
Piso governor into Syria; with secret instructions 
to oppose Cierinanicus upon every occasion; and 
even to procure liis death, if he could without 


suspicion. 

Gcrmiinicus, soon after his appointment, 
departed from Home for his eastern ex¬ 
pedition, carrying with him his wife 
Aprippina and his children. In the mean time, 
Piso, who had preceded him, set about the exe¬ 
cution of his commission, and threw every im¬ 
pediment in the way of his success. In a short 
time, however, Gerinanicus replaced the king of 
Armenia, who was a friend to the Romans; re¬ 
duced Cilicia and Comagena into Roman pro¬ 
vinces; and soon after obliged the king of Par- 
tJiia to sue for peace; which was granted him, 
much to the advantage and honour of Rome, 
Notwithstanding all tliis, Piso did not cease to 
defame the iiliistrioiis general, and openly to 
censure all liis proceedings. These eltorts of 
malice were disregarded ; Gerinanicus opposed' 
only patience and condescension to invective; 
and, w'ith that gentleness which was peculiar to 
him, repaid resentment by courtesy. Not igno¬ 
rant of the motives, he was rallier willing to 
evade than oppose enmity. He took a voyage 
into Egypt, under a pretence of viewing the cele¬ 
brated antiquities of tiiat country; but unreality 
to avoid the machinations of Piso, and those of 
his wife, Plancina, which it seems were‘still more 
dangerous. Upon his return, hi; suddenly fell sick; 

afid, 



and, whether from a mind previously alarmed, 
or from more certain knowledge of treachery, 
he sent to let Piso know, that he broke oil' all 
further connections and friendship with him. A 
short interval of convalescence restored the hopes 
of his friends ; and the citiaens of 'Antioch pre¬ 
pared to offer sacrifices for his recovery. But 
Piso, with his lictors, disturbed their solemnities, 
and drove off tlicir victims from the foot of the 
altars. Germanicus relapsing, grew daily worse; 
and finding hjs end, approaching, he addressed 
his friends who stood round his bed, to the fol¬ 
lowing efi'cct; “ Had iny death been natural, 1 
might have reason to com|)lain of being thus 
‘matched away from all the endearments of 
life, at so early an age; hut now my complaints 
are aggravated, in falling the victim of Piso 
and Planciiui's treachery. Bet the emperor, 
tlierefore, I conjure you, know the manner of 
my deatl), and the tortures I suffer. Those 
“ who loved me wlien living, those even who 
envied my fortune, will foci some regret, wl cn 
they hear of a soldier, who had so often es¬ 
caped the rage of the enemy, falling a sacrifice 
to the treachery of a woman. Plead then my 
cause before the people; you will be heard 
with pity; and if my murderers shoukl pretend 
to have acted by command, they Will either 
receive no credit, or no pardon.*' Ashe spoke 
there wonls he stretched forth his hand, which 
his weeping friends tenderly pressing, solemnly 
vowed, til at they would sooner lose their livei^ 
than their revenge. The dying prince then 
turning to Jiis wife, conjured her by his memory, 
and ail the bonds of nuptial love, to submit to 
the necessity of the times, and to evade the re¬ 
sentment of her mure powerful enemies, by not 
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opposing it. Thus much he said openly; some¬ 
thing more was uttered in private; and shortly 
alter he expired. 

Nothijig could exceed the distress of the 
tiiipirc, upon hearing of the death , 
of Gefinaiiicus. Hut the people of Rome 
seemed to put no bounds to their grief. A 
vacation was made in all public and dumeslic 
duties ; the streets were filled with lainentjitions; 
the people cast stones at their temples, and flung 
down their altars; while new-born infants were 
exposed, as objects not worthy patermtl attention 
in this universal calamity. 

There is little doubt but Germanicus suspect¬ 
ed that he was poisoned by the arti flees of Piso 
and Plancina, and the people seem to have en¬ 
tertained tlic same idea. Even I he emperor 
himself, and Ins mother Li via, did not wholly 
escape censure. Tiic distress and indignation 
which had boon thus excited, was however soon 
after greatly increased by the arrival of Agrip¬ 
pina, the virtuous widow of Germanicus, who 
appeared bearing the ashes of her husband, and 
attended by all her children. As she approached 
the city, she was met by the senate, and the 
whole body of the people of Rome, with a 
strange mixture of acclamation and sorrow. Th« 
veteran siddicrs, many of whom had served 
under Germanicus, gave the sincercst testimonies 
of their concern. The whole multitude, while 
the ashes were depoited in the tomb of Augus¬ 
tus, at first regarded the ceremony in profound 
silence; but shortly after, all of a sudden, broke 
out into loud lamentations, crying, that the 
•commonwealth was now no more. 

Tiberius, whose jealousy had isome reason to 

be 
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ic alarmed at this excess of sorrow, used all 
his art to conceal his ehau;rin, and made a show 
of sharinc; in the gerH'ral calamity, lie even 
permitted the accusation of Piso, who was sup» 
posed to bo mm’ly the instrument of his vtfii- 
goance : but ibis man, seeing tlieru was no hope$ 
of being screened, either dispatched himself, of 
was taken off privately in Ids own house, liis 
wife Plancina, who was universally beliejved to 
be most culpable escaped punishinrnt for-the 
present, but at last suhered us she deseri'ed. 

About a year after the death of Germanicus, 
Tiberius look his own son Drusns gsa C(dleague 
with him in flic consulship ; and, willing to ini¬ 
tiate him into business betimes, left him in the 
government of the city, while he himself retired, 
under the pretence of indisposition. About this 
lime, several nations of the Gauls revolted, and 
made such progress at lirst, that the fame of 
tlscir siirces'>es spread consternation even as far 
as llome. Cains Silius, houever, inarchcil ndth 
the Roman legiims to oppose them; and gained 
a great ami decisive victoiy, A revolt aisahap- 
pemal about tliis time in Numidia, under l^cfu- 
,rmas, who had rebelled once hciore ; but he was 
now, in some measure, brought uiid/ir by -Blae- 
pus; who, in consequence, recoived«the hqpour 
of being saluted Imperator* 

Hitherto Tiberius had kept within bounds 5 
but btdng nowin the ninth year of his reign, and 
having no object of Jealousy to awe him, he be? 
gan to pull off die mask entirely, and appear in 
his natural character. A law at that time iub*^ 
sisted, w'hich made it treason to form ariy inju* 
rious attempt against the majesty of the pebple, 
Tiberius assumed to himself the interpretation 
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and enforcement of tliis la\y^’ aiid extended it 
not only to the cases which really affected the 
jiafety of the state, but to every conjiincture that 
could possibly be favourable to his hatred or 
suspicions. All freedom was consequently ba- 
^lished from convivial meetings; and distrust 
reigned amongst the nearest relations. The 
gloomy disposition and insincerity of the prince, 
were diffused through all ranks of men ; friend¬ 
ship had the air of an allurement to betray ; a 
fine genius was but a shining indiscretion; and 
even virtue itself was considered as an impertineht 
intruder. 

The law of offended majesty feeing revived, 
the first of note that fell a sacrifice to it, was 
Cremutius Cordus, who, in his Annals of the Ho¬ 
man empire, had called Brutus the last of the 
Romans. This brave man seeing his destruction 
inevitable, resolved to defeat the malice of the 
tyrant, and died a voluntary death. 

About the commencement of these sangui¬ 
nary measures, Tiberius took into his confidence 
Sejanus, a Roman knight, who found out the 
method of gaining his confidence by the most 
refined degree of dissimulation, in which he was 
an overmatch for his master. He was close and 
subtle in Jiis designs, but bold and aspiring in 
bis attempts ; modest to outward appearance, 
but concealing an ambition that knew no bounds. 
He was made by the emperor captain of tlic 
prmtorian guards, one of the most confidential 
trusts in the state: and extolled in the senate as 
a worthy associate in his labours. The servile 
senators, with ready adulation, set up the statues 
of the favourite beside those of Tiberius, and 
seemed eager to pay him similar honours. It is 

not 
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pot wHl known whethtT he was the adviser of 
ail the cruelties that cii'tucil alter ; but certain it 
is, that from the beginning of his ministry, Ti¬ 
berius seeiiiod tb become more fatally suspicious 
and nK-re cruel. 

So secure was the minister in tlie favour of 
I'lbeiius, that he even ventured to aspire at the 
thmne, and to make the emperor's foolish con¬ 
fidence one of the first‘^tep‘. to his ruin. How¬ 
ever, he considered tli^t cutting ofi’ Tiberius 
alone, would rather retard tlum promote his de¬ 
signs, while his son Drusus, and the children,of 
(iermanicu'j, wi’re -yet remaining. He 
therefore hegrin by corrupling Li via, the 
wile of Drubiis, wiiom, after Iiaving de- 
baiirhed, he prevailed upon to poison her hus¬ 
band. Tiberius boro the loss of his son with 
great coinposun*; he was even I'card to jest upon 
the oceasion ; for \^hen the ambassadors from 
Troy came somewhat late with their compliments 
of condolence, he answered their pretoiuled dis¬ 
tresses, by condoling with tiicm also upon the 
death of Hector. 

Sejanus having succeeded in this, was resolved 
nto make his next attempt upon the children of 
Germanicus, the undoubted heirs to iJie empire ; 
but being frustrated in his designs, <jy tlie fidc- 
dclity of their governors, and the chastity of 
Agrippina, their mother, he changed his aims, 
and Used all his address to persuade Tiberius to 
retire to some agreeable retreat, rc‘mote from 
Home. From this he expected many advantages, 
since there could be no access to the emperor 
but by him. He therefore began to insinuate 
to Tiberius the great and numerous iiic(/ii'eni- 
«pccs of the city; the fatigues of attending the sc- 
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liatc; and the seditious tejnper of the inferior 
citizens of Rome. The emperor, either pre¬ 
vailed upon by his persuasions, or pursuing the 
natural turn of his temper, which led to indo¬ 
lence and debauchery, in the twelfth year of his 
A D Roino, and never more rcturii- 

2 *6.* cd. He spent the greatest part of his 
time in the island of Caprea, a. place 
which was rendered as infamous by his pleasures, 
as detestable by his cruelties, which wore shock¬ 
ing to human nature. This delightful spot lies 
three miles from the conlineiU, and opposite Na¬ 
ples. Huried in this retreat, he al)findoiie<l him¬ 
self to the most shameUil enjoyment, regiirdlesr* 
of public events. An in''urii’clion of the 
upon placing his statwe in .lei usulrm, under ihe 
govermiient of P«>niius Pilate, gave him no son. 
of uneasiness.—The falling of an amphitlu'at re 
at Kideme, in whieh iifty thmis.ind peisoiis were 
either killed or wounded, no way aliecied his re¬ 
pose. 

At t}ii.s time li<‘ was si\iy-.se\en years old ; 
and his person w.is as displeasing, as his mind 
wa*- d(.*formed. Ho was quite bald before ; his 
laci*. was all broke out into ulcers, and coxered 
over with plasters ; liis body was bent foiwvard ; 
while its exM'eine height and leannes.s inci'ea-.etl 
its deform it . liis whole study now* seemed 

m/ 90 

to centre in torcing his jadeil appetite*'. He 
spent whole nights in debaucheries at the table ; 
and he appointed I’oinponius rburcuR and lai- 
< lus Piso to the poNt.* of the empire, for no 
other merit than that of having sat up with him 
two da>s mid tw«> nights witliout interruption. 
—The.s(? lie tailed his f; lends of all hours. He 
Wiatle oiie Xovelius iVrqiiatus a prador, for 

being 
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being able to drink olf five bottles of nine at a 
draught. His luxuries of another kind were 
still more detestable^ and . seemed to increase 
with his drunkenness and gliittoi:)y. lie made 
the most eminent women of Rome subservient 
to his lusts, andall his inventions only aimed iU 
making his vices more extravagant and abomi¬ 
nable.* In short, in this retreat, he gave up all 
attention to public business; if over he was ac¬ 
tive, it was only to do mischief.' 

In fact, it had been happy? mankind had he 
given up his sus))ici()ns when bp declined the fa> 
ligiies of reigning, and resigned the will to do 
harm, when he divested himself of the power of 
doing good. Rut from tlie time of his retreat he 
became more cruel; and Sejanus was ever active 
in adding fuel to his jealousy, and increasing his 
malignity. Secret spies and informers were 
placed in all parts of the city, who converted the 
most harmh'ss actions into subjects of oftcncc. 
'i lie infamous minister found his aims every day 
succeeding; the emperor's terrors w(M*e an inatru- 
ment tiiat he wrought upon at his pleasure, and 
h\ winch he levelled every obstacle to his designs* 
^Rur the chief objects against whom he diluted 
bis \engr*jinco were the children of Ck^rtnanicus. 
Thesis !i;' sedulously endeavoured to*render^ob-* 
no\iim^ tirtlu' emperor; to alarm him withfelsq 
reptirts «d‘ tiieir ambition ; while at the same IKip 
he contrived to terrify them with fears of hi* 
intendetl cruelty. Ry these means he so widpnad 
the breach, that he actually produced on ^otb 
sides lliose di''’positions which he pretejidod to 
obviate: till, at length, the two princes, Kero 
and Prusus, being declared enemies to the 

weit 
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were starved to ^eath in prison, and Agrippina, 
their mother, was sent into banishment. 

In consequence of pretended crimes many 
others lost their lives. Virtue or influence were 
sure to draw down the vengeance of Seianus, who 
)>rocecdud, rejnoving all who stood between him 
and the empire, while he was daily increasing in 
confidence with Tiherius, and power with the 
senate. The number of his statues exceeded even 
those of the emperoi‘Vpeoplc swore by his fortune, 
in the same manner H-s they would have done had 
he been actually upon*flTe throne,and he was more 
dreaded than even the tyrant who actuiilly en¬ 
joyed the empire. But the rapidity of his rise 
seemed only to accelerate the greatness of his 
downfal. Satrius Seciindus was the man who fli*st 
had the boldness to accuse him to the emperor ; 
and Antonia, the mother of Gernuinicus, seconded 
the charge. What were the particulars of his 
crimes, we cannot now learn; hut certain it is, 
that he attempted to usurp the empire by aiming 
at the life of Tiberius. The emperor, sensible of 
the traitor's power, proceeded with his usual dis¬ 
simulation in having him apprehended. He 
granted him new honours at the very time he rc-» 
solved his ilcath ; but at the same time ordered 
him to be confined.'* The senate were now slow in 
complying with the imperial mandate ; they even ■ 
exceeded it. Instead of sentencing him to impri¬ 
sonment, they directed his execution. A strange 
and instant revolution appeared in the city: of 
those numbers w'ho but a moment before w^ere 
pressing into the presence of Sejanus with oilers 
of service and adulation, not one was found that 
would seem to be of his acquaintance. As he was 
Conducting to e-xccutioD, the people loaded him 
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with insult and cxccnUiu.n. He attempted to hide 
Ills face, with his hands, but even this was denied 
him, and his hands were secured.. He was pur¬ 
sued with sarcastic reproaches, his statues ^ 
were instantly thrown down, and hh him- 
self shortly after strangled by the common 
executioner. Nor did th‘e Tage of his enemies 
Bubsiclp with his death ; his body was ignomini- 
ously dragged about the streets, and liis w^hole 
family exterminated with him. Such was the end 
of Sejanus, the profligate minion of a profligate 
master; a man whose living conduct deserves our 
execration, but whose death may afford ah useful 
lesson to an insulted people, and a worthless mi¬ 
nister. The death of this wretch only inflamed the 
emperor's rage for further executions. I'lie pri¬ 
sons were crowded with pretended accomplices 
in the conspiracy of Sejanus, and numbers of the 
most illustrious persons of Rome, of all ages and 
both sexes, became the victims of pretended 
crimes, or of jealous suspicion.' To such anoxtmt 
indeed were legalized murders carried, that Tibe¬ 
rius began to grow weary of particular executions; 
he therefore gave orders, that all the acclised 
should be put to death toge,tlicr, without further 
* examination. The whole cijy was filled ijdth slaugh¬ 
ter and mourning. The place of cwcutioiiSvas 
a horrible scene; dead bodies, putrciyingi lay 
heaped on each other, while even the rfienls of 
the wretched convicts were denied tlie satisfaction 
of weeping. ' Thus miserable were the Uoi|'ans, 
under the arbitrary rod of this gloomy tyranf;^ no 
person, though ever so virtuous, could be safll; or 
rather the road to virtue was danger. O^ti^enty 
senators whom he chose for his council, hh put 
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iixtcen to death. Let them hate me,” exclaim¬ 
ed the moDSter, “ so long as they obey me.” 

So lost was Tiberius at lost become to every 
feeling of humamty, that he pretended to en\y 
the happiness of Priam in having outlived all his 
posterity. Scarcely a day passed without sonic 
barbarous execution, in which the sufferers were 
obliged to undergo the most shameful indignities 
and exquisite torments, or escape them by a vo¬ 
luntary death. Sometimes he affected to be jo¬ 
cular in his cruelties; particularly when a cer¬ 
tain man, stopping an hearse, desired the dead 
body to tell Aiigiutus, that his legacies to the 
people were yet unpaid. Tiberius sent for him, 
and, having paid him bis share, caused him to be 
immediately executed, bidding him to tell Augus¬ 
tus, that he, at least, had been satisfied. 

It might have been imagined that such cruelties, 
exercised at Rome, would Have satiated His l(»vc 
of vengeance; but C«prpa itself, the place h*- 
cludcd for his pleasures and his orjsc, was daily 
contaminated not less with his cruelties than his 
debauchery. IJc often satisfied his e\es with the 
tortures of the wretches w'ho were pur to death 
before him; and in the days of Suetonius, the 
Jock M^as Still shewn from which he ordered such 
fw displeased him to be throw'n headlong. 

. In this manner did the tyrant continue to tor¬ 
ment his subjects, while he was himself the mar- 
tvr of his own suspicions. In one of his letters to 
the senate, he confessed that the gods and god¬ 
desses bad so adiicted and confounded him, that 
be knew not what or how to w'rite : and, in fact, ho 
bad eveiy reason for such a confession; a plot¬ 
ting senate, a reviling people, his bodily infirmi¬ 
ties increased by his luxuries, and his greatest fa¬ 
vourites 



vouritcs without attachment, because without, 
security* The domestic policy of the empireji 
also, was in the hands of miscreants ; and th% 
frontier provinces were invaded with impunity^ 
IMesia was seized on by the Dacians and Sarme* 
tiaiis; Gaul was wasted by the Germans; and 
Armenia conquered by the king of Parthia. 
These were losses that might have excited tha. 
vigilance of any other governor but Jiberius. 
lie, however, was so much a slave to bis brutal 
appetites, that he left his provinces wholly to tha, 
care of his lieutenants; who on their part was 
intent rather on the accumulatioji of private for* 
tunc, than the safety of the state. Such a total 
disorder in the empire might be naturally sup¬ 
posed to produce a degree of anxiety, in him who 
governed it; and in f^act he was heard to wish* 
that Heaven and earth might perish with him 
when he died* 

In this maunef he lived, odious to all the world* 
and a torment to himself. At length, in the 
twenty-second year of his reign, he began to ft el 
the approaches of his dissolution, and found it 
was time to think of a successor. After hesitadna; 
for a long while, he chose Caligula, a youtE 
whom he seems to have selected merely on^ac- 
*Vrount of his vices, which were well adapted 
ver the memory of his predecessor's enqrmides^' 

But though Tiberius thought fit to nominate a 
successor, he could by no means think of dyipig: 
though totally forsaken by his appetites andean* 
joyments, his dissimulation never forsook him^ b# 
therefore concealed his approaching decline slith 
the utmost care, as if he was willing at once to 
bide it from the world and himself. On the 
which was destined to be his last; ^ ^d all in his 



...4>^wcr to impress liis attendants with an opinion 
Ills health: he continued at table till the 
evening ; he saluted all his guests as they left the 
room, and read the acts of tlic senate, in which 
they had absolved some persons' he had written 
against, with great fndignation. lie resolved to 
tsike signal vengeance of their disobedience, and 
meditated new schemes of cruelty, when he fell 
into such faintingsas all believed were fatal. It 
was in this situation, that, by Macro's advice, 
Caligula prepared to secure his succession. He 
received the congratulations of the whole court, 
he caused himself to be acknowledged by the prae¬ 
torian soldiers, and wont forth from the oin- 
peror’s apartment amidst the applauses of the 
multitude ; when all of a sudden he was informed 
that th <3 emperor was recovered, that he had 
begun to speak, and desired to eat. This unex¬ 
pected account filled the whole court with terror 
and alarm; CMiiy one who had before been 
earnest in testifying their joy, now re-assiiined 
their pretended sorrow, and left the new empe ror 
through a feigned solicitude for the fate of tl»e 
old. Caligula himself seemed thunderstruck ; hu 
preserved a gloomy silence, Cxpectijig nothing 
but death, instead of the empire to which he had, 
aspired. IVracro, however, cut short the difficulty 
and the da?iger, by ordering the emperor to be 
^ Q smothered, dr as some will have it, to he 
37. * poisoned', ' In this manner died Tiberius, 

. in- the 'seVcnty-eighlli ^oar of bis age and 
the twenty-third of his feign, Ilis cha- 
racter iiiay be sufficiently learned from 
^lio preceding history. It only rehiains, therefore, 
fo characterise the people whom he governed. 
Romans were, at this time, arrived at the 

highest 
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hig!icst pitch of efteminacy and vice. The 
wealth of almost every nation in the empire^ 
having i'of some lime circulated through tiie 
city, brought with it the luxuries peculiar to 
each.country; so that Rome presented a detes¬ 
table picture of various pollution. In this reign 
lived Appicius, so well known for having reduced 
gluttony into a system. Debauciieries of every 
other kind kept pace with this; while the detes¬ 
table folly of the times thought it was leiining 
upon pleasure to make it unnatural. The 
senators seem to have had, no other study now, 
but how they might shew the most ingenuity in 
their adulation of the emperor, ami in their 
torture of those whom he disliked. The people 
were still more corrupt; they had, for some 
years, been accustomed to live upon donations, 
and, being satislied with subsistence, ci|tirely 
gave up their freedom. Too efFcminatjp and 
cowardly to go to war, they only railed*against 
their governors; they were bad soldiers, aiil se¬ 
ditious citizens. Need it then be wpiidercd at, 
that the history of Rome hencefoi’th presents 
chiefly a dark picture of tyranny in the rulei>^ 
and of insolence in tlie pcq|p^le. Gopd subjects 
generally make good kings; while l.uxury, sedi¬ 
tion, discontent, and murmurs, in the^populace, 
as usually produce severity, cruelty, and sus¬ 
picion, in him who is appointed to govern. 

Little more need be said of those times, but 
-that, in the eighteenth year of this tnofiarchS 
reign, Jesus CiiniST suffered crucifixion; as it 
the universal depravity of mankind required no 
less a sac 1 dice than that of the Son of "God to 
expiate and reclaim. Shortly after his passion, 
Pilate wrote Tiberius an account of his cruci- 

o fixion^ 
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fixion, resurrection and miracles; upon which 
the emperor made a report of the whole to the 
senate, desiring that Christ might be enrolled 
atiiong the number of the Roman gods. But 
the senate being displeased that the proposal had 
not come first from themselves, refused to allow 
of his apotheosis; alleging an ancient law, which 
gave them the superintendence in all matters of 
religioiiv They even went so far as, by an edict, 
to commanil, that all Christians should leave the 
city; but Tiberius, by another edict, threatened 
death to all such as should accuse them; by 
which means they continued unmolested during 
the rest of his reign; and if his life did not re¬ 
flect a disgrace on human nature itself, Chris¬ 
tianity, from this act of his moderation and Jus- 
tice^ might have ranked him among its defenders. 
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CHAP. XV. 


The Roman affairs ditring the reigns of Caligula^ 
Claudius, and Nero, in •whom ended the line 
ihif Citsars, 

C ALIGULA* was the son of Gcrmanicus^ 
who had been the darling of the army and 
'the people; and his father's name was a suhicient 
passport to popularity. Succeeding a merciless 
tyrant, even moderate merit would have looked 
like excellence. Wherefore as he approached 
Home, the principal men of the state went out 
in crowds to meet him. He received the con¬ 
gratulations of the people on every side, all 
equally pleased in being delivered from the cruel¬ 
ties of I'iberius, and in hoping fur new advan¬ 
tages from the virtues of his successor. 

Caligula seemed anxious to impress them with 
the opinion of a happy change. Amidst the 
njoicings of the multitude, he advancec\, mourn- 
» ing, with the dead body of Tiberius, which the 
soldiers brought to be burnt at Uom9, according 
to the custom of that time. Upon* his entrance 
into the city he was received with the new titles of 
imnour by the senate; who declai*cd Caligula 
sole successor to the empire, thougli Gemellus 
tlie grandson of Tiberius had betMi left coheir. 
The joy for this election was not confined to the 

4 

* He received his name from Caliga, a short bnskin, 
worn by tbe common sentinels, and which be used in 
imitation of them. 
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narrow bounds of Italy, it spread tbrouj^li the 
whole empire, and victims without number wore 
sacrificed upon the occasion. Some of the people 
upon bis goin<y into the island of Campania, 
made vows for his return; and shortly after, 
when he fell sick, the multitude crowded whole 
iiip;hts round his palace, and some even devoted 
themselves to death, in case he recovered, hi 
this atfcction of the citizens, strangers themselves 
seemed ambitious to participate. Artabanus, 
king ot Parthia, who contemned his predecessor, 
sought the present emperor's alliance with assi¬ 
duity. In short, the whole world seemed com¬ 
bined to praise him for virtues which their hopes, 
iiml not their experience, had given him, and 
in which they were universally mistaken. At 
first, indeed, the conduct of Caligula was calcu¬ 
lated to deceive. He evinced the most pious re¬ 
gard tp tlie memory of his deceased relations in 
general, and ordered the month of Sejitember to 
be called Gcrmanicus, in comniemoration of his 
fatlicr, lie checked the officious yea I of some 
informers by alleging, that he was conscious of 
nothing to deserve any man's hatred, and, thc«c- 
fore, had no fears from their machiiuitiims, , 
He also caused the institutions of Augustus, 
which had b»en disused in the reign of 'i'iberiiis, 
to be revived; and undertook to reform muny 
abuses in the state, particularly by punisliing 
corrupt governors. Among others, he banished 
Pontius Pilate into Gaul, where this uiijusl ma- 
gislraic afterwards committed .suicide. 

He degraded such knights ns had been guilty 
of any infamous crime, and banished without 
remisi^ion rlieSpintria*. or inventors of abominable 
recreation*', from Rome. He attempted to 

restore 
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restore the ancient manner of electing magistrates 
by tlie suffrages of the people, and gave tiiem a 
free jurisdiction, without any apneal to hirascll'. 
lie restored some kings to their doininiuns, who 
iiad been unjustly dispossessed bv I'iberius, and 
gave them the arrears of their revenues. And, 
that he might appear an encourager of every 
Mi tiie, he ordered a female slave a large sum of 
money for enduring the most exquisite torments, 
without betraying the secrets of her master. Su 
jiiaiiy concessions, and such apjmrcnt virtue, 
could not fail of receiving just applause. A 
shield of gold, bearing his image, was decreed to 
be carried annually to the capitol, attended by 
the senate, and the sons of the noliility, Miigiiig 
in praise of the emperor’s virtues;"and the day 
on which he mounted tlic throne \vu> inserted 
among the festivals. 

llap^'y had it been both for him and the em¬ 
pire, had he maintained the reputation with 
which he begun. In less than eight months, 
liowever, all this show of moderation and do-' 
lueney vanished, while furious passions, unex¬ 
ampled avarice, and capricious cruelty, began, 
to usurp his mind. As most of the cruelties of 
'Jiherius arose from suspicion, so mojjji of tliosi^ 
CDiumitted by Caligula took rise fn^u ))r()digu- 
Jjfy. Some, indeed, pretend tluit a disii^der 
'.\hieli happened soon after his accession to the 
x'Fupire, entirely distorted his reason, and dis¬ 
composed his understanding. However this may 
be, madness itself could scarcely dictate cruel¬ 
ties more extravagant, or incoiisistciicicfi more 
ridiculous, than arc imputed to him. - - 

The iii^t obj(‘Ct of bis cruelty, and<one tluit will 
scarcidy bq regretted by posterity, was a per-son 
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named Poli'tus, who had devoted himself to death, 
in case the emperor, who was then sick, should 
recover. When Caligul:i*s health was ro-esta- 
hlishcd, he was informed of the zeal of Politus, 
and actually compelled him to complete his vow. 
Gemellus the next who siifl'cred from his tyran ¬ 
nical kinsman's inhumanity. The prcteiuc 
against him was, that he had wished the .empe¬ 
ror might net. reco\ei*; and for this Caligula or¬ 
dered him To kill himself. Silenus, tlie empe¬ 
ror’s fiiihcr-in-law, was then put to death upon 
sliglit su-picions; and Gr(?cimis, a senator ol 
noted integrity, relusing to witness falsely 
against him, shared his fate. After, followed a 
crowtl of victims to the emperor's avarice or 
suspicion. .Among the number of those who 
were sacrificed to his jealonsy, was Macro, the 
late favourite of Tiberius, and the person to 
whom Caligula owed his empire. 1 ic fell justly ; 
hut in his fate, an innocent family was invol\cd. 

These crueltii's seemed only the iirst fruits of 
a mind naturally timid and suspicious: his va¬ 
nity ayd profusion soon gave rise to others vvliich 
wcie more ati'ocious, as they sprung from mo¬ 
tives less venial, llis pride first appeared hy 
his assuming to himself the title of ruler, 
which was*/usually granted only to kings. Not 
long after, he claimeil divine honours, and 
gave himself the names of such divinities as he 
thought most agreeable to his nature. For this 
purpose he caused the heads of the statues of 
Jupiter and* some other gods to be struck off, 
and his own to be put in their places, lie IrcN 
fluently seated himself between Castor and Fol- 
lux,^ and ordered that all who came to their 
temple to worship should pay their adorations 



only to him. Such, however, was the extrava¬ 
gant inconstancy of this capricious and insane 
being, that he changed his divinity as otten as he 
changed his clothes^ and was somctiipcs a male 
deity, at others a fcmalt. lie even built and 
dedicated a temple to his own divinity, in which 
his btatue of gold was cvciy day dressed in simi¬ 
lar n^bes to those which he himself wore, and 
^\:ls worshipped by crowds of adorers. His priests 
were numerous, and the office was eagerly sought 
after on account of the exquisite sacrifices that 
were oftered up. His horse and his wife were 
admitted among the number; and U) crown 
his absurdities, he became a priest to himself. 
His method of assuming the manners of a deity 
A\as not less ridiculous ; he often went out in the 
full moon, and courted her in the style of a lover. 
He employed many inventions to imitate tliun- 
fler, and would irequenlly defy Jupilor, citing 
out with uspceeh of Iloincr, “ Oo^ou conquer 
“ me, or 1 wiH conquer you." A person so im¬ 
pious respecting the Deity, was not likely to feel 
miu li regard for man. lie was not less notorious 
for the d<‘pravation of his appetites, than for his 
, ridiculous j>resuinptions. Neither person, place, 
nor sex, were obstacles to the indulgence oi his 
unnatural lusts. 'J'hcre was scaw'ely a hidyof 
any quality in Home that escaped his lewdne^s ; 
ami, indeed, such was the degeneracy of the 
times,- that there were few who ieltthis as. a dis- 
lionoiir. Jlc* committed incest with hi» three 


blisters, and at public feasts they lay witli their 
heads upon his bosom by turns. Of these be 
prostituted Livia and Agrippina to his vile com- 
piinjcnis, aiul then banished them ae Itdiiltc- 


rcsses and conspirators against bis person. As 
for Urusilla, he took her from her husband 



LonginiiA, and kept her as his wife, till her death; 
when he made her a goddess, did her 

c\am[)le, when living, appear more dangerous to 
the people, than her divinity, when dead. To 
jnourn for her death was a crime, as she was 
become a goddess ; and to rejoice for her deity 
was capital, because she was dead. Nny, even 
silence itself was un unpardonable insensibility, 
either of the emperor’s loss or his sister’s ad- 
vaiicemeiit. Thus he made her subservient to 
Ills profit, as before be bud done to his pleasure; 
raising vast sums of money by granting pardons 
to some, and by confiscating the goods of others. 
As to iiis marriages, whether he contracted them 
with greater levity, or dissolved them witli greater 
injustice, is not easy to determine, 'I’he wife 
however who caught his affections most was Mi- 
Ionia Ca'isonia, whose chief merit lay in her per¬ 
fect acquaintance with all the alluring arts of her 
sex, for she possessed neither youth nor beauty* 
She continued with him during his reign, and lie 
lo\ed her so ridiculously, that he sonietinu’s 
shewed her to his soldiers drest in armour, and 
sometimes to his compunions, in the simple garb 
of nature, 

llisenvy was no less detestable tliau his lu^is. ’ ‘ 
AVr are lofll^that he put Cains to death for no 
other crniic ilmii because he wore a' purple 
gown, the lustre of which called oil* ail tlie 
regards of the spectators from himself', lie or¬ 
dered several persons in the city to be shaved,^ 
for having hqir more beautiful than ordin:ir\. 
He ordered one Proculus, who was remarkable 
for his heautv and the tallness of his stature, 
to descend into the amphitheatre, and to fight 
aiHpM the combatants as a gladiator. Beii^ 

P' pu.bjic gitme.s, where a particular 

fflifdiator 
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gladiator* obtaincd'^'morc than ordinary applause, 
he U'as so highly displeased, that he flung himself 
out of the amphitheatre in a iury, cr^^ing out, 
with great indignation, that the Romans gave more 
honour to a pitiful fencer, than to the emperor 
himself. 

But of all his vices, his prodigality was the 
most remarkable, and thi'it which in some measure 
gave rise to the rest. The luxuries of former 
emperors were simplicity itself, when compared 
to those which he practised. He contrived new 
w'.ays of bathing, where the richest oils and most 
precious perfumc?s w*ere exiiausted with the ut¬ 
most profusion. He invented dishes uf immense 
value, and had even jewels dissolved among his 
sauces. He sometimes had services of pure gold 
presented' before his guests instead of meat; ob- 
siTving, that a man should bean economist or 
an emperor." 

For his favourite horse Incitatus, he built a 
stable of marble, and a manger of ivory-^ and 
appointed it a house, furniture, and a kitchen, in 
order to treat all visitors with proper rcsjiecy. 
Sometimes, indeed, the emperor invited Incitatus 
> to his own table; and it is said he would havc^ap- 
pointed it to the consulship had hcnoti»bcen pre¬ 
vented by death. • 5. 

For Several days together he dung considenlble 
sums of money among the people, lie ordtt'ed 
ships of a prodigious bulk to be built of co^ar, 
the stems of ivory inlaid with gold and je^4ris, 
the sails and tackling of various silks, while ^the 
decks were planted with the choicest fruit-tr^fees, 
under the shade of which he often dined. There, 
attended by all the ministers of his pleasures,' the 
most exquisite singers, and the most beautiful 
youths, he coasted along the shore of Campania 
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with great splendour. All his schemes seemed 
rather calculated to excite astonishment^ than to 
answer the purposes of utility. He' ordered 
houses to be built in the sea; he cut his way 
through rocks of prodigious bulk; he levelled 
mountains, and elevated plains and valleys. 
But the most notorious instance of his fruitless 
profusion was the vast bridge of Puteoli, ■ which 
he undertook in the third year of his reign. 'I'o 
satisfy his desire of being master as w'cll of the 
ocean as the land, he caused an infinite number 
of ships to be fastened to each other, so as to 
make a floating bhdgc from Baia to Puteoli, 
across an arm of the sea three miles and a half 
broad. The ships being placed in two rows, in 
form of a crescent, were secured to each other 
witii anchors, chains, and cables. Over these 
were laid vast^quantities of timber, and upon 
them earth, so as to make the whole resemble one 
of the streets of Romo, He next caused several 
houses to be built upon his new bridge, for the 
reception of himself and his attendants; and 
then repaired thither with all his court, attended 
by prodigious throngs of people, who came from 
all parts to be spectators of such an expensive 
pageant. ^ It was there that Caligula, adorned 
with all th'o magnificence of eastern royalty, at 
tended by the great officers of the army, and all 
the nobility of Rome, entered at one end of the 
bridge, and with ridiculous importance rode to 
the other. At night, the number of torches and 
other illuminations, with which this expen¬ 
sive structure was adorned, cast .such a gleam as 
illuminated the whole bay, us well as tiie neigh¬ 
bouring mountains ; so that he boasted of having 
tunicd night into dav, as well as sea into land. 

The 
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The next morning he again rode over in a tri¬ 
umphant chariot, followed by a'*iiutnerous train 
of charioteers, and all his soldiers in glittering 
armour. He then ascended a rostrum erected 
for the occasion, where be made a solemn ora¬ 
tion in praise of the greatness of his entcrpiise, 
and tlie assiduity of his workmen and his army, 
lie then distributed rewards among his men; 
and a splendid feast succeeded. However, there 
was still wanting something to mark the dispo¬ 
sition of the mighty projector. In the midst of 
the entertainment many of his attendants were 
thrown into the sea; several ships, filled with 
spectators, were attacked and sunk in a hostile 
manner; and, although the majority escaped 
through the calmness of the weather, yet many 
were drowned. The first storm demolished the 
ridiculous labric ; and soon not a wreck remain¬ 
ed to tell his fully. 

No wealth could support such unbounded pro¬ 
lusion. In the space of little more than a 
year, Caligula found a fortune of about eighteen 
millions of our money, which Tiberius had 
amassed together, entirely spent in extravagance 
and folly. His proiiigality, therefore, put him 
upon new methods of supplying his c^pences; 
and, as before, his profusion, so now Ms rapacity 
became boundless. He put in practice all kinds 
of rapine and extortion; while his principal 
study seemed to be to invent new imposts, and 
to legalisse confiscation. Every thing was taxed ; 
freed men were obliged to pui'chase their freedom* 
(L second time; and many who' had named him 
for their heir, were poisoned, that he might have 
the immediate possession of their fortunes. He 
net up a brothel in his own palace, and also kept 
n gaming-house, at which he presided. 
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On a certain occasion, having had a. run of 
ill luck, he saw two rich knights passing through 
his court; upon which he suddenly rose up, ami 
causing both to be apprehended, contiscated 
their estates, and then joining his former com-* 
paiiions, boasted that he never had a better 
throw in his life. In a word, he was ashamed 
of iiotlong that tended to bring him money; 
for, on the birth of a daugliter, he complained 
openly of his poverty, and actually stood in 
the portico of his palace, to receive the donations 
of his subjects. It would be disgusting to record 
all the atrocities which have been handed 
down of this imperial monster. He slew ma¬ 
ny of the senate, and atterwards cited them 
to appear as if they had killed themselves. He 
condemned many persons of the highest quality 
to dig in the mines, and to repair the highways, 
for ottering to ridicule his prolusion. He 
cast great numbers of old and intirm men and 
poor decrepid housekeepers to wild beasts, in or¬ 
der 'to free the state from such unserviceable ci¬ 
tizens. He Usually ted his wild beasts with the 
bodies of those wretches whom he condemned; 
and evci^ tenth day scut oif numbers of them to 
be thus* devoured; which he jocosely called, 
“ clearings his accounts.'' 

His barbarous attempts at wit in the midst of 
atrocious cruelty, shew how little he was suscep* 
tible of impressions from luimuniry. An eminent 
citizen, who from an indisposition had obtained 
dcavc to retire into the island of Anticyra, a place 
famous tor curing madness by hellebore, desiring 
to have his stay prolonged, Caligula ordered him 
to be put to death ; adding, with a smile, that 
bleeding must cei'tainly be useful to one who hud 
o long taken hellebore without success. |iis 

brutal 
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brutal dispositions iit;\cr forsook iiini, even in tlio 
most festive hours; he tif<pioriUy h:ul nun 
racked before him while ho sate at liibhi, iro¬ 
nically pitying .their misfortunes, ami. hlaming 
tlieir executioner. Whenever he kissed liis wife 
or mistress, he generally laid his liaiul on her 
neck, observing, that, however smooth and 
lovely^ it was, he could take it ott’ when he 
pleased. Demanding of one whom he liad re¬ 
called from banishment, how he employed him- 
sfdf in his exile; and being told that he had 

im- 
had 

banished, wished for his death likewise, com¬ 
manded that all exiles should be slam without 
nuMTy. At one time, being incensed with the 
citizens of Home, he wished, '■* that all the 
Homan people liad hut. one neck, that lie iniglit 
dispatch them at a single blow.’' 

Such insupjjortable and capricious cruelties 
produced many secret conspiracii*.s against him; 
but these were for awhile dtderred, upon account 
of his intended expedition against the Germans 
and Britons, which he unut rLook in the third 
^ear of his reign. For liii^ purpiise, lie caused 
numerous levies to be made in all p.grts 
of the empire, and talked with so siiicli 39 . 
r *solutiun, that it was universally be- ij,. c. 
iieved he would conquer all before him. W. 
ilis march perfectly indicated the in- 
CviMality of his temper: sometimes it wa^ so 
rajjid, that the cohorts were obliged to Unwe^icif 
standards behind them; at other lunC'* it wfl^ so 
slow, that it l e.sembled afuner.il processio;i more 
than a miliiaiy expedition. However, all these 
mighty preparations ended in nothing. Instead of 
Conquering ^Britain, he only gave refuge to one 

p 


prayed for the dcatli of 'i’lberius; C’aligulu, 
mediatelv concluding that those wliom he 
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of its banished princes: and this he described, in 
hts letter to the senate, as taking possession ot 
the whole island. Instead ot conqueriiis; (.Ger¬ 
many, he led his army to the {ioa-shore; there* 
disposing his engnics ttiul warlike machizies ^\i^h 
great solemnity, and drawing up the raen in 
order of buttle, he wont *)u board his gallon, uiih 
which coasting along, he commanded iiistrum- 
pets to sound, and the signal to be given as if for 
ail engagement; np<tn which his iiilmi, having had 
previous orders, immediately began to gather 
the shells that lay upon the shoie into their hel¬ 
mets, terming them ihe spoils of the conquered 
ocean. After this expedition, which aceords si> 
wcll W'ith the charafter of Caligula, calling hi« 
army together, us a general after victory, h*^ 
harangued them in a pompous manner, and 
highly extolled their achievements; and then 
distributing money among them, dismissed tlicin 
with orders to be joyful, and congratulated them 
upon their riches. But that such exploits should 
not pass without a memorial, he caused a lofty 
tower to be erected by the sea-side, and ordeivd 
the galleys in which he had put to sea, to be 
conveyed to Rome, in a great measure, by 
land. 

He next^ began to think of a triumph; but 
here the senate found tliemselvcs in a dileinniii. 
They considcrad that a triumph would, even to 
himself, appear as a burlesque upon his expe¬ 
dition; they therefore decreed him only an 
ovation; and conveyed notice of this honour, ia 
terms of the most extravagant adulation. Ca¬ 
ligula, however, felt their timid delicacy as an 
insult, and informed the messengers who invited 
him to partake of the prepuraduns which the 
Innate had decreed, that he woul^ soon be at 

Rome^ 
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Komc; iind men liiying his hancl upon his 
vA'orcl, iiihlrH, thui ho would hvini; that with 
him." In this manner, oitlior entirely omitting 
his triumph, or deterring it to another tiim% he 
^‘ntored the city only with an ovation; while 
th(‘ s<.Miatc passed the whole day in acclamations 
in his praise, and -speeches filled with the most 
excessive flattery. This conduct, in some mea¬ 
sure, served to reconcile him; and soon after, 
their excessive zeal in his cause entirely recovered 
his favour. Protogenes, one of the most intimate, 
and the most cruel of his favourites, coming into 
the house, was fawned upon by the. whole body 
of the senate, and particularly by Prociilus. On 
Ih is Protogenes, with a fierce look, asked how 
one who was such an enemy to the emperor 
could be such a friend to him? There needed no 
more to excite the senate against Proculus. 
They instantly seized upon him, and violently 
tore him in pieces; plainly indicating by their 
conduct, lliut tyranny in the prince produces 
colTc^pondent dispositions in the people. 

It Wiis after returning from this extravagant 
expedition, that he was waited on by a deputation 
• from the Jews of Alexandria, who came to de¬ 
precate his anger for not worshipping Us divinity 
as other nations had done. Jle wAs employed 
in looking over some houses of pleasure, and 
giving directions to the workmen, when Philo, 
like Jew, and the rest of the embassy, were ad¬ 
mitted to an audience. They approached fciiu 
with the most profound humility, hut were treat¬ 
ed with insult and banter alternately; and he 
(eft their cause at last undeci(ie,({. It was upon 
this occasion, that Philo made the follow'ing me¬ 
morable remark to his associates, who were 
terrided with apprebensiuns from the reception 
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they had experienced: “ Fear nothing,*^ cried lie 
to tlnni; “Caligula, hy declaring against us, 
** puts CJf d on our siclo.*' 

This reign seern^-d to tlireaten universal cala¬ 
mity; it lias, however, almost as short as it de¬ 
served to he. There had already been several 
conrpira'ie'^ termed to destroy the tyrant, but 
vviiliout suc«ess. That which at last succeeded, 
in dtrlivcM-ing the. world from this monster, was 
concerted lualer the influence of Cassius Chc- 
rea, tribune of the praetorian bands. He was a 
man of experienred courage j an ardent admirer 
of freedom: and, consequently, an enemy to 
tyrants. Beside the motives which he had in 
common with other men, he had received re¬ 
peated insults from Caligula; who took all occa¬ 
sions of turning him into ridicule, and im¬ 
peaching him of cowardice, merely because be 
liappcned to have an effeminate voice. With 
Chcrca were associated, in the same design, 
several of the most illustrious men of Rome; 
most of whom were actuated by revenge, for 
personal injuries and indignities. 

While the conspirators were deliberating upon 
the most certain and speedy method of effecting 
their purpose, an unexpected incident gave now 
strength to the conspiracy. Pompedius, a sena^^ 
tor of distinction, having been accused before, 
the emperor, of speaking of him with dis- 
resfjcct, tlie informer cited one (^uintilia, an 
actress, to confirm his accusation. Qi.'intilia, 
however, denied the fact with obstinac 3 ’; and 
being put to tlie torture, at the iniormcr*s request, 
she bore the severest torment of the rack with un¬ 
shaken constancy. But what is most remarkable 
of her resolution is, that she was acquainted with 
all the particulars of the conspiracy; and, though^ 

Cherea^ 
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Chcrea was the person-* appointed to preside ut 
her torture, she revealed nothing: on the con¬ 
trary, when she nus led to the rack, she trod upon 
the toe of one of the conspirators, intimating at 
once her kowlcdgc of the confederacy, and ne,i* 
own resolution nut to divulge it. In this manner 
shesud'ered, until all her Limbs were dislocated; 
and in ^that deplorable state was presented to 
the. emperor, who ordered her a gratuity for- 
Sshat she had sulVered. Cherca could now no 
longer contain his indignation, at being thus 
made the. instrument of a tyrant's cruelty. 
Alter several deliberations, it was at last re¬ 
solved to attack him during the continuance of 
the Palatine games, which lasicd four da\s; and 
to strike the blow when his guards should have 
the least opportunity to delend him. Tlic drsit 
three days of the games passed without alVordiiig 
tiiat opportunity which was so ardently dcsii^vf. 
Cherca then began to apprehend, that defer¬ 
ring the completion of the conspiiacy inigljt he 
a means of divulging it; he even began to dread, 
that the iioiiuur id killing the tvrunt might fair :<> 
the lot of some other pi rMUi, more intn pid or 
,xjiopc fortunate than himselt. lie. determined, 
therefore, to execute the plot tl.e vcryjii'M da), 
when Caligula should pass through a^irivate gal¬ 
lery, to some baths, not far distant tr(>iu .the 
palace, ^ . 

This being settled, the conspirators waited|lic 
grciilest pari of the daywitli CMH ine ans iety 'for 
u favourable moment; and at one lime, f.'heifea, 
exasperated to madness, was ready to rnsh into 
the midst of the people and j)rrpeirate tlic deed. 
Just at that instaul, howevor, whilr* hcwas'jet 
hesitating what he should do, Asj ren.as, one bf 
the conspiiutors, persuaded Caiiguhi to go to the 

V .*3 
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bfath, and take some slight refreshmont, lo order 
to enjoy the conclusion of the entertainment at* 
the games with greater relish. Tlie cni'perori 
therefore, rising up, the conspirators used every 
precaution to keep off the throng, and to surround 
him, under pretence of greater assiduity. Upon 
entering ti little vaulted gallery that led to the 
bath, he was met by a band of Grecian children, 
who had been instructed in singing, and were 
come to perforin in his presence. He was once 
more, therelorc, going to return into the theatre 
with them, had mot the leader of the band ex¬ 
cused himself, on, account of his voice being 
affected by a cold, 'i'his was the moment w'hich 
Chorea seized to strike him to the ground; crying 
out, “ Tyrant, think upon this!” Immediately 
after, the other conspirators rushed in, and dis- 
^ patched him with thirty wounds. 

^ 40 * merited death of Caius 

Caligula, in the twenty-ninth year of his 
age, after a reign of less than four years, in 
which the greatest possible atrocities were 
crowded. With him his wife and infant daugh¬ 
ter also perished, the one being stabbed by 
centurion, the other having its brains da^shed out 
against iCe wall. Mis money was molted down 
by a dcci’i'e of the senate; and it seems to. 
have been llio universal wish, that neither his 
features nor his name might be transmitted to 
jiosterity. 

^ The conspirators, who had aimed only 
41, at destroying a tyrant, without re- 
^ fleeting on the future condition of the 
state, had no sooner dispatched Caligiihi, 
than they judged it necessary, for their 
safety to rctiFe, while hopes and fears agitating 
the mabs of the people, a considerable ferment 

Miasr 
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wss prodiieod, atid several lost tb6ir lives. A 
calm at length succeeding, the senate was per* 
mittrd to assemble, in order to deliberate upon 


what was necessary to be done in the present 
cmtrgenty. 

Satiirninus, who was then consul, insisted 


much upon the benefits of liberty, and talked in 
raptwrs of Cherea’s fortitude, alleging that it 
deserved the noblest reward. The senate, long 
harrassod by the cruelty of tyrants, panted once 
more for the. restoration of their former free¬ 


dom ; and even ventured to talk of extinguish¬ 
ing the name of Ca;sar. With this rcsohition, 
they brought over some cohorts of the city to 
tlicir views, ami boldly seized upon the Caj^itol. 
But it Avas now too late for Rome to regain her 
pristine liberty, as the populace, and the army in 
general, opposed the design. Jn this opposition 
of interest, and a variety of opinions, chance 
seemed at last to decide llic fate of the empire. 
Some soldiers happening to run about the pa¬ 
laces, discovered f^lainlius, raligiila’s uncle, lurk- 
ing secret place, where iio hud hid hiinsolf 
lhrougflyi.*ar. I’his man, who had hitherto been 
• despised for his imbecility, they resolved to make 
'an emperor; and accordingly thrvT’arrndl liini 
upon their shoulders to the camp, where' they 
proclaimed his olovaiion, at the moment h’C c\- 
jtecU^d nothing but death. ^ 

. senate, perceiving that force'alon^i was 
likely'fo settle, the succession, mujle a ind|rit t>f 
nodt^^aity, and passing a decree to cmihrm the 
election' of the military, went soon kftor" in a 
bodyi render Claudius their cnmpulsit^e hd- 
inace. ‘ *Chcrca' was the first who fell a sacrifice. 
to the jealousy of this nc’w monarch. He mi t 
death with aft the fbi titude of an ancient Rd- 
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man, desiring to die by the same svrord uith 
R'hich he had killed Caligula. Lupus, his friend,, 
was put to death with him; and Sabinus, one of 
the conspirators, laid violent hands on himself. 

Claudius, uncle to the late tyrant, and nephew 
to Tiberius, was fifty years old when he ik'gan 
to reign. The complicated diseases of his in¬ 
fancy had, in some measure, afi'ected al^ the 
faculties both of his body and mind. Not that 
he was entirely destitute of understanding, since 
he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Greek 
and Latin languages, and even wrote a history 
of his own time; but his abilities did not rise to 
mediocrity, and.his capacity for business was 
reckoned still more contemptible. Ncxertheless, 
the caprice of fortune made him an cmpcroi, 
and the commencement of his reign augured 
well. He began by passing an act of oblivion 
for all former words and actions, and disannulled 
all the cruel edicts of Caligula. He forbade ail 
persons, upon severe penalties, to sacrifice to 
him, as they had done to his predecessor. Ho 
was assiduous in hearing and examining com- 
jfluints; and frequently administered justice in 
person; tempering by his mildness, the severity , 
of strict jui.ticc. We arc told of his bringing r 
woman to ac-knowlcdgc her son, by adjudging 
her to marry him. The tribunes of the people 
coming one day to attend him, when he was on 
his tribunal, he courteously excused himself, for 
not having room to ask them to sit down. He 
took a i^urc than ordinary care that Rome 
should !;« continually supplied with corn and 
proviMons. He was not less assiduous in hi& 
buildings, in which he excelled almost all who 
went before him. He constructed an aniakiag 
aqueduct, called after his own name, which 

brought- 
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brought water, for the ujjC of the city, from forty 
miles <lisnmce, through high mountains, and 
over deep x'allcys, lie made also an haven af 
Ostia; a work of such immense expence, that 
his successors were unable to maintain it. But 
his greatest work of all was draining the lake 
Fucinus, the largest in Italy, and conveying its 
water ill to the Tiber, in order to strengthen the 
current of that‘river. 

But while he was intent on what might 
adorn or be beneficial to the interior, he did not 
neglect the distant provinces, lie restored se¬ 
veral princes to their kingdoms, who had been 
unjustly dispossessed by his predecessors; and 
both his favour and his enmity, evinced a sense 
of justice. 

He even undertook to gratify the people by 
foreign conquest. The BritonS) who had, for 
nearly one hundred years, been left in the un¬ 
disturbed possession of their own island, began 
to seek the mediation of Rome, in regard to 
their intestine quarrels; and one Bcricus,, who 
came as a deputy to Rome, by many 
ments, persuaded the emperor to make a de- 
' Scent upon the island, magnifying the advan¬ 
tages cliat would attend the Conquestit. ..In 
pursuance of bis advice, therefore, Aautius, ^e 
prastor, was ordered to go into Gaul, futd iri^ke 
preparations for this great expedition. At 
however, his soldiers seemed averse from |lhc 
scheme, declaring that they were uni|Ulin| to 
make war beyond the limits of the world,,;^for 
so they judged 'Britain to be; but by dini of 
persuasion they embarked; and the Bri- ' 
tons, under the conduct of their king Cy- 
nbbelinus, were several times overthrown. 

These 
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Those successes soon after induced ClandiuK 
to visit Britain in person, that be might par- 
ticiputt^ in tlie/iionour of conquest; but uIUt 
continuing there no more than sixteen days, in 
which^his time was wholly taken up in receiving 
homage, he returned to Rome. Great rejoicings 
were made on this occasion: the senate decreed 
him a splendid triumph ; triumphal arclici were 
erected to his honour, and annual games in¬ 
stituted to commemorate his victories. In the 
mean time, the war was vigorously prosecuted 
by Plautius and his lieutenant Vespasiad, who, 
according to Suetonius, fought thirty battles 
with the enemy, and by that means reduced a 
part of the island into the form of a llo- ^ 1^ 
man province. However, this war broke 
out afresh under the government of 
Ostorius, who succeeded Plautius. The Britons, 
cither despising him for want of experience, or 
hoping to gain advantages over a person newly 
come to command, rose up in arms, and dis¬ 
claimed the Roman power. The Iceiii, the 
Cangi, and the Brigantes, made a powerful 
resistance, though they were at length over¬ 
come; but the Silures, or inhabitants of South 
Wales, unh'er their king Caractacus, proved very 
formidable opponents. This prince, with grojit 
conduct/liemQved the seat of war into the ino&l 
inaccessil^e parts of tlic country; and for nine 
years kc^ the Romans in continual alarm, 
Caracdj^us, however, at lust liuding himself 
obliged to come to a decisive engagement, ad¬ 
dressed his countrymen with c.*im resolution; 
telling them,' that this.battle would either establish 
their liberty^ or confirm their servitude; that 
they ought to remember the bravery of their 
ancestors, by whose valour they were delivered 
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from taxes and tributes; and that this was ijio' 
lime to shew thenisclvos equal to ihcir pro¬ 
genitors. Nothing, however, that undisciplined 
valour could perforin, availed against the conduct 
of the Roman legions. After an obstinate fight, 
the Britons were entirely routed: the wife and 
daughter of Caractaciis were tuken prisoners; 
and liiinself afterwards treacherously delivered 
Tip to *the conquerors. When he was brought 
to Rome, nothing could exceed the curiosity of 
the people, to behold a man who had, for so 
many years, braved the power of the empire. 
ih\ iiib part, he testified no marks of base dc- 
p'crion; but, as lie was led through the streets, 
happen!ng to observe the splendour of every 
oi>K*ct round him, “ Alas! (cried he) how is it 
possible, that people possessed of such inag- 
nificence. at home, could tliink of envying 
“ Car«ictacus an humble cottage in Britain!" 
\Vh»*n he was brought before the emperor, while 
the other captives sued for pity with the most 
abject himentatioDs, C’aractacus stood before th? 
tribunal with an intrepid air, and seemed rather 
willing to accept of panlon, than meanly solicit- 
oiis ot suing for it,^ “ If/’ cried he, towards the 
<?loso of his speech ** 1 had yielded imij^cdiatc|[y, 
“ Sind without opposition, neither ^iiy fort^e 
“ would have been remarkable, nor your glfry 
“ memorable: you would have cea'^od to '|be 
victorious, and 1 had been forgotten. If 
“ llK'refore, you s])cire my life, 1 shall centime 
“ a perpetual example of your cIobieiic^%" 
Claudius had the generosity to pardon him, tod 
O^turius was decreed a triumph, which, howpVfer, 
he did not live to enjoy. 'I’hough the Britbiis 
were thus humbled, they were by no means 
leiuiivly ,subdued: sevciiri tiew revolts ensued; 

»ai. 



and a warfare was carried on in that counti^, 
during the whole reign of Claudius* 

But to return from this anticipation of events, 
Claudius, who had begun his reign with much 
pronjise, soon began to lesson his care for the 
public, and \o commit to his favourites all the 
concerns of the empire. Men of narrow capa¬ 
cities and feeble minds are onl^" good or evil, as 
they happen to fall into the hands of virtuous or 
vicious guides; and, unhappily for him, his 
directors were, to the last degree, abandoned 
and infamous. The chief of these was his wife, 
Messalina, whose name is almost become a com¬ 
mon term to express female profligacy. Sub- 
orcliniite to her wore the emperor's freedmon: 
Pallas, the treasurer; Narcissus, the secretary of 
state ; and Callistus, the master of the requests. 
These entirely governed Claudius; so that he 
was only left the fatigues of ceremony, while 
they possessed all the power of the state. 

It would be tedious to enumerate the various 
cruellies which these insidious advisers obliged 
the feeble emperor to commit; even against his 
own family, which, on one pretence or anolher, 
was almost exterminated, Many others fell 
a sacri(i(Te to the jealousy of Messalina and 
her ininio-us, who bore so gicat a sway in 
the state, that all offices, dignities, and govern¬ 
ments, were entirely at their disposal; while 
every thing was put to sale. These disorders in 
the ministers of government did not fail to 
produce conspiracies against the emperor; some 
of which w'ere quabhed when in embryo. But 
what gave him the greatest uneasiness, and was 
punished with the most unrelenting seventy, was 
the revolt of Camilius, his lieutemmi-govornor 
ill Dalmatia. This general, incited by many 

men gf HomC) openly rebelled 
. airains 
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against him, and assumed the title of emperor. 
Nothi.ug could exceed the terrors of Claudius 
on this occasion: his nature aad his crimes had 
disposed him to.be more cowardly than the rest 
of mankind; so that whem Camillus commanded 
him by his letters to relinquish the empire, and 
retire to a private station, he seemed inclined to 
obey. ^ But his fears upon this account were 
soon removed ; for the legions which had de¬ 
clared for Camillus, being terrified by some re¬ 
markable prodigies, shortly after abandoned 
him ; so that the man whom but five days before 
they had acknowledged as emperor, they now 
thought it no infamy to destroy. The cruelty 
of IMcssalinaand her minions upon this occasion, 
knew no bounds. 'I'iiey so wrought upon the 
emperor’s fears and suspicions, that numbers 
weieexecuted without trial or proof; and scarcely 
any, even those who wtTe but barely suspected, 
escaped, unless by ransoming their lives with 
their fortunes. 


Among the number of illustrious suflerers, 
were Paitus and his faithful Arria, Cajcina Paetos, 
one of those unfortunate men who joined with 
.Cji'inilus after his associate was slain hy tShe 
army, had endeavoured to escape into l^almatia- 
There he was apprehended, and put boaref a 

ship, in order to be conveyed to Rome. Arrfci, 
who had been long the partner of his aifcctidiis 
•ind misfortunes, entreated his keepets to |)e 
taken in the same vessel, with her- hudbafl^. 
“ It is usual,” said she, to grant a man of His 
** quality a lew slaves, to dress, and undress, a^d 
“ attend him; but 1 will perform all thesd ol^ 
iices, and save you the trouble of a more utt- 
“ meroua retinue.” Her fidelity, however, oouldl 
not prevail. She therefore hired a fisherman?* 
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baric, and thus kept company with the ship in 
which her husband was conveyed, through the 
voyage. They had an only son equally re> 
markable mr the beauty of his person, and the 
rectitude of his disposition. This youth died at 
the time his father was confined to his bed bv ii 
dangerous disorder. However, the aiTectionate 
Arria concealed her son's death, and in her 
visits to her husband testified no marks of sad¬ 
ness. Being asked how her son did, she replied 
that he was calm, and only loft her husband's 
chamber to give a vent to her tears. When 
Psetus was condemned to die by his own hands, 
Arria used every art to inspires him with veso> 
lution; and at length, finding him c»>iitiniic ti¬ 
mid and wavering, she took tlic poniard, and stab¬ 
bing herself in his presence, presented it him, 
saying, “ It gives me no pain, my Pcetus." 

While the favourites of the emperor endea¬ 
voured to establish his and their own authority 
by such cruelties, they found it necessary to 
support their influence by working on the terrors 
of Claudius, which they did so eirectiiallv, that 
be never vdhtured to go to any feast without 
twiiig surrounded by his guards, nor would Ije 
sufler a^y man to approach iiiin without a pre¬ 
vious search. Thus wiiolly empbiyed by his 
anxiety for self-preservation, he entiredy left the 
care of the state to his favv)uriu*s, who by degrees 
gave him a relish for slaugiiter. Nor was he 
jess regardless of the pi^rsons he condemned, 
than cruel in the infliction of their punishment. 
Such was his extreme stupidity, that he would 
iiFequentl5^ invite those to supper v\hom he had 
m to death hut the day before; and often dc- 
.haying given orders for an execution, but 
M tew hours after pronouncing sentence, Sue¬ 
tonius 
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Uinius assures us, that there were no less than 
thirty-five setiators, and above three hundred 
knights, executed in his reign; and that such 
w:is his unconcern in the midst of cruelty, that 
one of his tribunes bringing him an account of a 
rertuin senator that was executed, he owned that 
he had quite forgot his offence, but calmly ac¬ 
quiesced in his punismont. 

In the mean time, Mcssalina, become more 
daring by long success In crimes, set no bounds 
to her «normiiies. After fippearing for some 
years insatiable in her desiieb, she at length 
fixed her affections'upon Cams Silius, the most 
beautiful youtli in Rome. She obliged him to 
divorce his wife, Junia Syliana, that he might 
entirely devote ,himself to her, cohabiting with 
him in the most open maimer, and treating him 
with the most shameless familiarity^ The im¬ 
perial ornaments were even conveyed to his 
house; and the eni})cror's slaves and attendants 
had orders to wait upon the adulterer. Nothin!; 
Was wanting to complete the insolence of tlieir 
conduct, but their being married; which w^s 
sooq after cdccted, during a tefH^orary Teti|!e- 
•iverit of the emperor at Ostia. JVlessalina, bti 
this occasion, giving a loose to her passion, 1 ^- 
pea red as a Bacchanalian with a thyrsus in iler 
hand; while Silius assumed the character a^d 
dress of Bacchus. A troop of singers aid 
dancers attended, who heightened the revel w|th 
the most lascivious songs and the most indecimi 
attitudes. In the midst of this riot, one 
lens, a buffoon, is said to have climbed a ti^ 
and being demanded what he saw, answered,'that 
he perceived a dreadful storm coming from Ostia, 

WhBt this fellow spoke at randqpi was actuuiiy 

q 2 ^ at 
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at that time in preparation. It seems that some 
time before there had been a quarrel between 
Messalina and Narcissus the emperor's first freed- 
man. This subtle minister now availed himself 
of the opportunity which the mad passion of the 
empress furnished, to effect her ruin, by a dis¬ 
covery of her infamy, and Urging the necessity 
of speedy punishment. Claudius, quite terrified 
at so unexpected a relation, frequently inter¬ 
rupted liis freedman, by asking if he was still 
master of the empire. Being assured that he 
yet had" it in his power to continue so, he re¬ 
solved to punish the affront offered to his dignity 
without delay. Nothing could exceed the con¬ 
sternation of Messalina and her thoughtless com¬ 
panions, upon being informed that the emperor 
was coming to disturb their festivity. Every one 
retired in the utmost confusion. Silius was ta¬ 
ken; and Messalina, after a short interval of 
concealment, attempted to mollify the emperor's 
wrath; but finding him inflexible, she was obliged 
to retire in despair. 

Narcissus being thus far successful, led Clau¬ 
dius to the house of the adulterer; where he 
shewed him the apartments adorned with the 
spoils of^is own palace; .and then conducting 
him to the *prsetorian camp, revived his courage 
by giving him assurances of the alacrity of the 
soldiers in his defence. Having thus artfully 
wrought upon his fears and resentment, the 
wretched Silius was commanded to appear, who 
making no defence, w'as instantly put to death 
in the emp'feror's presence. Several others shared 
the same fate; but Messalina still flattering her- 
seKwkh hopes of a pardon, from her natural in- 
Iftmce over . Claudius, and the well know^n 
thnidity of his disposition. In fact, after rc- 

tuniing 
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rurning from the execution of her paramour 
having allayed his resentment in a banquet, he 
bc^an to relent. He therefore commanded bis 
attendants to apprise that miserable creature, 
meaning JMossaliiia, of his resolution to hear her 
accusation the next dav, and ordered her to bt 
in readiness with her dolencc. Ihc permission 
to defend herself might have proved fatal to 
Narcissus, if he liail not rushed out, and ordered 
the tribunes and C(‘nturi(»ns, who were in rea¬ 
diness, to exeruie her immediately, by the'em¬ 
peror’s command. I'pon their arrival at the 
place of her rq^irement. they found her stretched 
upon the grrmnd, attended by her mother Le- 
pida, who cxhcu'leil her to prevent her piinish- 
nicnt by a voluntary death. But she was too 
much softetied by luxury to be able to face 
‘h'ath w'ilhout terror; and gave way to tears and 
unpitietl distress. .At length, taking a sword 
iVomone of the soldiers, slie put it to her breast; 
iuit her fears vtili prolonging the blow, the tri- 
l.'Une rati her through the body, and so dJs-* 
patched lier. Claudius heard of her death in 
tint nndst of ins haiiquel; but shewed not ihe 
lea.^t H|ipeiinin(.e of emotion, lie continued,, at 
table with his usual tranquillity, wlnie neitiuT 
all'ei tion for her, the joy of her accusers, |ior 
llie sorrow ot Ins children, had the least \is|ble 
etliict upon his temper. As a proof, howefor, 
that this proc<*e<icd rather from stupidity 
fouitud<, the day followuig, while he was, Ssit-* 
tiiig at table, nc asked why Mc^salina was jub- 
M:nt, as if he had totally forgotten her crimes 
and her late, 

Claudius, being now a widower, declared 
publicly, that as he had been hitherto un- 

0 fortvinutft 
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friTtuntite 'Iris marriages, he would remain 
single for fSe future. But it was not long before 
he espoused Agirippiua, the daughter of his bro¬ 
ther Gcrmanicos>* a woman who had poisoned 
her former husband, and who, if possible, was 
more practised in vice even than the late em¬ 
press. Neither her character, however, nor the 
near relation in which she stood to Cla^iidius, 
prevented him from taking her to his bed ; hu' 
having been used to live under tlie control 
of women, he was unhappy without a female di¬ 
rector. 

Agrippinfi's chief aim«! were tn gaiii the suc¬ 
cession in favour of her son Nero, and to set 
aside the claims of young Britannic us, son to 
the emperor and Messalina. P'or this purpose 
she married Nero to the emperor's daughter 
Octavia, a few days after her own marriage. 
Not long after this, she urged the emperor to 
strengtlien the succession, in imitation of his 
predecessors, by making a new adoption; and 
advising liini to take in her son Nero, in some 
measure, to divi<le the fatigues of government. 
Tlie-feeble prince, who implicitly obeyed his 
prompter, • yiclde<l to Iwm* persuasions, amj 
adopted TVero in piTlercnce to his only son Bi:- 
tannieus. I'ler mwt care was to incn'aso hei 
son’s popularity; by giving liim Senecca for a 
tutor. This excellent man, by birth a Spaniard, 
bad been bani''hcd into the issland of Corsica by 
flu' intrigues f)f Messalina. ^I'lic people loveil 
and admired l.im frn' Ids genius, hut sldl more 
for Ins strict moi*aliiy ; and a part of bis n*- 
]iiitatiun therefore ncces^arily devolved on his 
pujiil. Agrippina was not less assiduous in pre¬ 
tending the utmost' sift’ection for Britannicue; 

whom 
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whom, however, she I’csolved at a proper time 
lo destroy ; but her jealousy was not conrined to 
one object, nor her ambition gratilied by dr- 
diiuu’y indulgences. Claudius whs more a slave 
rhuii ever, but he did not bear her tyranny with¬ 
out reluctance. In short, Agrippina’s imperious 
toniper began to grow insupportable to him ; 
and hp was heard lo declare, when heated with 
W'inc, that it was his fate to sufter the dis¬ 
orders of his wives, and lo be thc^r executioner. 
'I'liis expression sunk deep on her mind, and en¬ 
gaged Till her faculties to prevent the blow. Her 
liiTst care was to remove Narcissus, whom she 
hated upon many accounts, but }>articularly for- 
his attachment lo ins master. This minister, for 
some time, found means to counteract h<?r de¬ 
signs ; but at length thought lit to retire, by 
a voluntary exile, into Campania. The unhappy 
emperor, now exposed to all the machinations of 
his insidious consort, without one friend on whom 
lie could rely, seemed, nevertheless, regaPrllofs 
of the dangers that threatened him. His affec¬ 
tion for liritannicii.s w'as perceived every day lo- 
increase; and this served to increase the vigi* 
Jiiiice of Agripjiiiia, and add slings to her^- 
loii.sv. She therefore hesitated no longer', to 
piactice a crime which she had pr4»viously l&e- 
ditaled ; namely, that of poisoning her'liuShsittid. 
As she liad liceit long conversant in this holrid 
prucrine, she applied tea woman called Loci^ra, 
iK^iorious for assisting on such occasions. I'lic 
|)f)isi;n was given the'emperor among muauroons, 
a dish he was particularly foild of. Shortly after 
ha\ing eaten, he dropped down insensiblebut 
tills caused iio alarm, as itvvus usual with him 

to 
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to sit eating uU he bad stupified all his faculties, 
and vyas obliged to be carried oft' to bis bed from 
the table. Iloyvcvcr, his constitutjon sormech' to 
overcome the effects of the potion, which alarm¬ 
ing Agrippina, she diivctcd at) abanrloned phy¬ 
sician, who was her creature,to thrust a poisoned 
feather down his throat, under pretence of mak¬ 
ing him vomit; which soon put a period (o Ins 
life. 

' The reign of this emperor, feeble and 
’ iinpotenl as it was, produced no great 
calamities in the state, since his cruelties 
chiefty levelled at tiiose about iii}* 
person, 'rbe citizens of lloine^, at tins 
time amounted to six millions eight hundred and 
forty-thousand souls. However, the general 
character of the times was that of corruption 
and luxury; for wherever there is a great super¬ 
fluity of wealth, there will also be seen a thou¬ 
sand vicious modes of exhausting it. The mi¬ 
litary spirit of Rome, though much relaxed, 
still continued to awe mankind ; for even in 
this weak and inglorious reign, the terror <d the 
Roman name alone kept the rest of the world in 
submission, 

Agripiiina having thus sucewded against the 
life of her Imsbiuui, employetl all her address to 
conceal the catastrophe, till she had arranged 
her measures dor securing the elcciion of Nero, 
for whos>c advancement she had been plotting 
so long and witii such anxiety, that when un 
astrologer once told her, be .would one day 
he emperor, and the cause of her di'ath/' she 

* Persons having therigh'aof l ui/tnship, hat not ail 
living at l?ome. 

r^'piled. 
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replied, “ Let him kill mt,')>rovided iie reign,’!' So 
well did she counlcTtoit grief in her mvii family^ 
amrdeceit ill Regard to the public, that it was 
not actually khovvn that Claudius was deaxl, till 
Nero, accompanied by Burrhus, prefect of the 
prajtoriaii guards, issued to rcc<uve the con¬ 
gratulations of the people and the army. The 
cohoi*t» then attending, proclaimed him with the 
loudest acclamations, though not without niak-» 
ing some enquiries after Briiannicus*'*. He was 
carried in a chariot to the ivst of the army ; 
where, having made a speech proper for the (oc¬ 
casion, and promising them a donation, in the 
manner of his predecc^ssors, he was without dif¬ 
ficulty declared emperor by the army, the se 
natc, and the people. ’ 

Nero, though but seventeen yeai’s of age, be¬ 
gan Ms reign with the general approbaiioii of 
mankind. lie shewed the most pious regard 
to the ipemory of the deceased emperor, and pro¬ 
cured him to be canonized. As he owed th 
empire to Agrippina, so, in the beginninsi,^ he 
submitted to licr directions with the most im¬ 
plicit obedience. On her part, she seemed re¬ 
solved on governing with her natural feroiSity, 
and considered her private animosities as Hhc 
only rule to guide her m public jusfice. Irtihie- 
diately after the death of Claudius, siic caiisei^Si- 
lanus, the pro-consul of Asia, to be assassinated, 
upon very slight suspicions, and without even 
acquaintmg the emperor with her design. 4’he 
next object of her resentment “was Narcissus,the 
late emperor's favourite; a man equality nof 

^ The son of Claudius by Messalina, and at that time 
a child* 

torious 
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torious ior the greiitness of his wcuith, and iIk. 
number of his crimes, lie too was put to doatli 
by Agrippina's order, although N^o refused 
his consent. 

Seneca and Burrhus, the emperor's tutor and 
general, opposed these cruelties; for, though 
they owed their rise to the empress, they wen* 
above being the instruments of her baseness. 
They therefore combined in an opposition; 
and gaining the young emperor on their side, 
formed a plan of power, at once the most mer¬ 
ciful and wise. In fact, the beginning of Nero's 
reign, while he continued to act by their coun¬ 
sels, has always been considered as a model for 
succeeding princes. The famous emperor Trajan 
used to say, ** that for the hrst live years, all 
other governments came short of his.*' The 
young monarch knew so well how to conceal 
his innate depravity, that his nearest friends 
could scarcely perceive his virtues to be assumed. 
He appeared just, liberal, and humane; and his 
condescension and affability were not less than 
hia other virtues; so that the Romans began to 
think, that Heaven had sent them a prince, 
whose clemency would compensate for the, 
tyranny otf his predecessors. 

In the. m^fan time, Agrippina, who was cx- 
• eluded from any share in tiie government, at¬ 
tempted, by every possible method, to maintain 
her declining f^wer. Perceiving that iior son 
had fallen in love with a freed woman, named 
Acte, and dreading the influence of a concu¬ 
bine, she tried every art to prevent his growing 
passion* However, in so corruy»t a court, it 
was no difficult fhe emperor to find 

olher confidents, ready to assist Idni in his 

wishes. 
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wishM. The gratification of his passion, there¬ 
fore, in this instance, only served to increase 
his hatred for the empress. Nor was it Jong 
before he gave evident marks of his disobe¬ 
dience, by displacing Pallas, her chief favourite> 
It was upon this occasion, that she first *per- 
ceived the total declension of her authority, 
which threw her into the most ungovernable 
fufy. In order to add terror to her rage, she 
proclaimed that Britannicirs, the real heir to the 
throne, was still living, and in a condition to 
receive his father’s empire, which was now pos¬ 
sessed by an usurper. She threatened to go to 
the camp, and there expose his baseness and her 
own, invoking all the furies to her assistance. 
These menaces served to alarm tlic suspicions ot 
Nero, who, though apparently guided by his 
governors, yet already began to give way to 
his natural depravity. He therefore dctei*- 
mmed upon the death of Brilunnicus; and^con- 
trived to have him poisoned at a puiilic banque:. 
Agrippina, however, still retained her natural 
ferocity ; she took every opportunity of obliging 
•md fiatrering the tribunes and centurions; vhe 
neaped up treasures, with a rapacity almost mi- 
oxampied ; all her actions seemed calffulated to 
raise a faction, and make herself fonnidaible 
to the emperor. Upon this, Nero commaziijdcd 
her (iermaa guard to be taken from her, ind 
obligcd#her to lodge out of the palace. He ilso 
interdicted particular persons from visiting Icr^ 
and Went himself but rarely and ceremoniously 
to pay her his respects. Thus she .soon tqdnd^ 
tl.at, won the cinperoi’s favour, she had also 
lo'Jt the assiduitv of her friends. She was even 

accused 
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liccus-rd hy Silana. of conspiring against her 
f on, nnd ot designing to mai*ry. Plautius, a>person 
dohcended from Augustus, and to make him 
emperor; but her day of rctnbiwion was not yet 
arrived. 

As Nero increased in years, his crimes seemed 
to increase in proportion, lie now began to 
take a strange pleasure in running about- the 
city by night, disguised like a slave. In this 
vile habit he entered taverns and brothels, at¬ 
tended by the lewd ministers of his pleasures, 
attempting the lives of such as opposed him, and 
Irequcntly endangering his own. In imitation 
of the emperor’s example, numbers of profligate 
young men infested the streets likewise; so that 
cvery night the city was filled with tumult and 
.disorder. However, the people bore all these 
levities, which they ascribed to the cnipcM-or's 
youth, with ]»at’ivjnce; having occasion every 
day to e\pcriencc liis liberality, and having also 
been gratified by the abolition of in.'iny of their 
taxes. The provinces also wore no way affected 
by these riots; for, except some disturbances 
on the sid(‘ of the Parthians, which were soon 
suppressed, they enjoyed the most perfect lraii 7 

But thosi^sensualities, which for the first four 
.years of his reign, produced but finv disorders, 
in the .fifth became ulQ.rmii^. He first beg.m to 
tnin^ress the bounds of decency, by 4e.scrting 
Octavia, his present wife, and taking to hitf 
arms Po^ijwa, the. wife of his favourite Olho, a 
w oman more celebrated for her beauty than her 
virtues. This was another event painful to 
Agrippina, who vainly used all licr inUrest 
. , Ca 
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tn disgrace Poppea, and, by the Jiiost infamous 
olfers to reinstate herself in her son's lost favour. 
7'hc coiisec^uence of this was, that she intiamed 
the resentmeht of Poppea, and at last iinpclied 
Nero to commit parricide, in order to satisfy her 
revenge. She began her arts by urging him to 
divorce his present uife, and marry her: Sh^ 
reproached him a pupil, who wanted not only 
power Over others, but liberty to direct himsclll 
She insinuated the dangerous designs of Agrip¬ 
pina; and, by degrees, aecustomed his mind to 
reflect upon parricide without horror. His 
cruelties, however, against ids mother began 
rather by several circumstances of petty malice, 
than by any downright injury. He encouraged 
several persons to teize her with litigious suits: 
ho employed some of the meanest of the people 
to sing satirical songs against her under her 
windows. At last, Hnding tho-sc ineflectuul to* 
break her spirit, he resolved on putting he^ 
to death. His first attempt was by poison; hut, 
this, though t\vi( o repealed, ]>ro\ed inetfectua]'. 
as she had fortilied lier constiiutiori against it 
by antidotes. A ship was next contrived in so 
artificial a manner as to fall to pieces in the, 
^«lter, on board which she was invited t(^sail W. 
the coasts of Calabria. However,,, this plot 
was as 'incfleetual as the former; the mariners 
not being all apprised of the secret, disturbed 
each other's operations; so that t,hc sldp not 
sinking readily as was expected, Agrippina 
found means to continue swimming, till she was, 
taken Up by a vessel casually passing in thp 
same truck. ' 

Kero thus finding that all his inachinatloiu 
were discovered, resolved to throw off the mask, 
and put her openly to death• To give some 
HOME.*-11. H colour 
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colour of justice to this horrid deed, he cmised 
a report to he spread, that she had conspired 
against him; and a poniard was dropped at his 
feet by one who pietonded a, command tiom 
Agrippina to assassinate him. In consc«|uencc 
of this, he applied to his governors Seneca and 
Burrhus, for their advice and assistance. ThiniiS 
wore now come to such a crisis, that no middle 
way could be taken; and either Nero or Agrip¬ 
pina was to fall. Seneca, tljereforc kept a pro¬ 
found silence; while Burrhus, with more |reso- 
lution, refused to be tlic perpetrator of so great 
a crime. In this emharassment, his freednian, 
Auicctus offered his services; w'hicli Nero ac¬ 
cepted with the greatest joy, crying out, that 
this was the first moment he ever found himself 
an emperor."' 'riiis* wretch, therefore, taking 
with him a body of soldiers, surrounded tiie 
house of Agrippina, and then forced ojK’n her 
doors. As he broke into lier apartment, accom¬ 
panied by two soldiers, she immediately read her 
fate in their looks: but still preserved |)rcsencc 
of mind suflici'cnt t() ask the cai.'se of their 
comiiig. “ If,” cried she, “ you come to eii- 
“ quire after my health, you may inform (he 
ciin]jj!ror that I am better; but if you coiiu; 
with aijiy worse intention, 3 "oii alone, and 
not my son, must be gijilty.” To this llio 
executioners made no reply, but one of them 
dashed his club at her head, which, neverthe¬ 
less, did not dispatch her. Now, therefore, 
finding that she was to expect no mercy, and 
seeing Anicctus draw his sword to stab her, she 
presented lier bosom, crying out, “ Strike 
for this place gave birtli to a monster," The 
exouttrioners having dispatched her, with several 
wouuds, left her dead on the couch, and went 

to 
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to luform Nero of what they had done A. D. 
Iconic historians say, that this monster t'O- 
fame immediately to view the body ; end- u. c, ’ 
inir this horrid survey by coolly ob- 808. 
serving, that he never thought his mother 
hud been so handsome. Hf>wever this be, he 
vindicated his conduct next day to the se¬ 
nate, )vho not only e.vcused, but' applauded bia 
impiety. 

All the mounds of virtue being thus broken 
.down, Nero gave a loose to his appetites. Thei*e 
seemed a strange contrast in his disposition; for 
while he practised cruelties, which were suffi* 
*cient to freeze the mind with horror, he was 
fond of those amusing arts that soften and refine 
the heart. He was particularly addicted, even 
from childhood, to music, and not totally igno¬ 
rant of Poetry. But chariot driving was bis fa¬ 
vourite pursuit. He never missed the circus, 
when chariot-races were to be exhibited thene; 
appearing at first privately, and soon after pub¬ 
licly ; till, at last, his passion increasing by in¬ 
dulgence, he was not coiUlmU with being merely 
a spectator, but resolved to become one of tlie. 
.principal performers. His governors, however, 
did all in their power to restrain this pitiful am¬ 
bition ; but finding him resolute, they cnclo^^ 
a space of ground in the valley of the Vatica^ 
where he first exhibited only to some chos^ 
spectators, but shortly after invited the whols 
city. The praises of his flattering subjects only 
stimulated him still more to those unbecoming 
pursuits ; so that he now resolved to assume a 
"tiew character, and to appear as a singer upon 
the stage. He had been instructed in the prin- 
t;iples of mu:>lx: from his childhood; and, upon 

his 
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his advancement to the empire, he hud put him- 
olf under thcrinobt celebrated masters, fie 
>atiently submitted to their instructions, and 
ised all those methods which »int»ers practise, 
ither to mend the voice, or improve its voliihi- 
ity. Yet, notwithstanding all liis assiduity, his 
oico was both feeble and unpleasant; but such 
s it was, he resolved to CNbibit it to the public, 
lis first appearance was at games of his own 
nstitution, called Juveniles; where he advanced 
pon the stage, tuning his instrument to his 
•ice, with great appearance of skill. A groupc 
tribunes and centurians attanded behind him ; 
bile his old governor, Burrhus, stood near his 
jpeful pupil, with indignation in his couiitc- 
ince, and praises on his lips. 

Furnished with such talents as thc.«c, for 
iving pleasure, he was resolved to make the 
)ur of his empire, and give the most public 
isplay of his abilities wherever be came. The 
liice of his first exhibition, upon leaving Rome, 
•^as at Naples, 'i'he crowds there were so great, 
'nd the curiosity of the people so earnest in 
iiciiring him, that they did not perceive an cartli- 
iqiiake which happened while he w'us .singing. . 
While he*'continued to perform, no jmmsou w.«s 
permitted toMdepurt trom the theatre, npini any 
iretcnce whatsoever; but soml^ were so fatigued 
*vilh hearing him, that ihe^ leaped ]>rivat»‘ly 
'’om the walls, or preiendeil to fall into iuintiiig 
ts, in ordar to be carried out. An old senator, 
amed Vespasian, liap|H"ning to fall asleep upon 
nc of these occasions, very nai rowdy escape(l 
ith his life, iorsiich a mark of disrespect. 
Satiated with the tiuitery of his countrymen, 
^Yro determined to pass ovei into Greece, in or-- 

der 



drr 4o receive new theatrical honours. The 
cities of Greece having made aj[aw to send him 
musical crowns as a conqueror at all the games; 
deputies were .accordingly dispatched w'ith this 
important embassy. As he one day entertained 
these acceptable strangers, and conversed with 
them with the utmost familiarity, they enireated 
to hear him sing. Upon his coinj)iying, th« 
artful'Greeks knew how to satisfy his vanity, by 
the exaggeration of their praise. They testi lied 
all the marks of ccstacy and rapture. Applauses 
so warm caused Nero to exclaim in conscious 
self-sufficicncv, ‘‘ that tlie Greeks a one were 
wojthy lo luMT him;'' and accordingly pre¬ 
pared willioiit delay to go into Greei’e; where 
lie spent tlie wliole > ear ensuing. In this jonniey 
his retinue resembled an nrm> in number; but 
it was onfy" composed of singers, dancers, tai¬ 
lors, and other attendants upon the tU<Mtro. 
Jle traversed Greece, and exhiliited at all their 
games, which he ordered to be celebrated in the 
same year. At all of thorn iie came off con¬ 
queror, if not by merit, at least by favour; and 
obtained no fewer thiin eighteen bundled crowms^ 
Upon his rciiini from Greece, he eniercd Na- 
*ples through a breach in the walls of the city^ 
ns was customary with those who were con- 
qwerorsin the Olympic games. But all his splen¬ 
dour was reserved for his entry into Home, Ther0 
he appeared seated in the chariot of Augustus^ 
dressed in robes of purple, and crowned with 
wdld olive, which was the Olympic garland. 
He bore in his hand the Pythian crown; and 
had eighteen hundivd more carried betorc hmu 
Beside him sat one Diodorus, a musician; and 
hebiud him followed a band of singers, as nu- 

R 3 merous 
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meroiis as a Icpion, who Mini: in honour of l;ifi 
victories. That senate* the knights, and the 
people, attended this puerile paj.v*aiit, filling the 
air with their acclamations, -i'he wht»le city 
was illuminated; ever^ street siiu ke<i with in¬ 
cense; wherever he passed, \jctjrns were slain; 
the pavement was strewed with saltron; w’hilst 
garlands of flowers and ribbons were showered 
down upon liim from the wimlows as he passed 
along. So many honours only inflamed his de¬ 
sire of arc]iiiiinj; new; and he now hc'gan to 
take lessons in wie.sthng, willing to imitate Hei- 
cuJes in stn’iiL.'i, as he had n\ailed -Apollo in 
activity and the miisirai arts. 

Happy would it have been for ninnkind, had 
Xero confined himM'lf to tliese puerilities, and 
confenlrd wirh being contemptible with<mt Ikmijc-. 
formidiibio also; but nis cruc'itirseven outdid all 
his ofh'T extravagancies. A complete list ot 
flinsc would lorm a volume; full of a hideous 
repetition «'f sii''piei(ins without cause, and pu- 
nislimenls witiioiit mercy. Soon after the death 
of Agrippina, he onlered I)(/mitin, liis aunt, lo 
be poisoned. Some .say, that Bunhu^', who 
died shortly aft<T, underwent (he '*ame late. 
(Iciaviaf. his wife, was tlivorced ; iinil put io 
death : aiui**Poppa a made eiiniress in i»ei stea<l. 
S\ila and Toiquiitus Syllanus, with many otlier*^, 
either fell by the executioner, or escaped hi^ 
vengeance by a vohniiarv death. 

He seemed even studious to refine on sensiia- 
Lty, and to find out plea^uies as well as crimes 
against nature. Being attired in the habit of a 
woman, and covered with a vellow veil, like 
M'ide, be was wedded to obe of his ahoiuinahlc 
JnnpaiiioRs^ called Pythugnra«, and again tO 
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Ills fri’cdman Doriphorus. On the other hand, 
that he might he every way detcsrable, he be¬ 
came the husband of a yontli named Sporus, 

V horn he had previously deprived of the marks 
ot virility. With tliis preposterous bride, decked 
out in all the ornainrni'i of an empress, ho went 
to nil public plfiecs. Sucli violations of ail de¬ 
cency, ihougli they might escape punishment, 
could not escape contempt. It was observed, 
upon tine of these occasions, tliat the world had 
l-eeii happy if th<' emperor's father had bccu 
iTKirned only to such a spouse. Jiiil r e was so 
indilTerent to opinion, that he was often heard 
TO ob'^i'we, “ he liad rather be bated than loved.” 

V hen one happened to say in his presence, that 
the world niiglit be burnt when lit; was dead : 
‘‘ Nfiv/’ replied Nero, “ let it ho Innrt while I 

am living.” In fact, a great part of ^ jj 
rf e city ot llonic wrtls consumed by tire (^4. 
sMortlv after; and most historians ascribe „ 
the contlagrsitioii to him. It is said, that 
he stood upon a high tower, during the 
continuance of the dames, enjoying the sight* 
and repeating in a player’s tiabit, and in a tlieu- 
^riral iiianner, suine verses upon the destruction 
of "I’roy. However, the emperor ustfl every 
art 10 throw the odium of so detestable an uctioii 
from fniu''eit^ and to lix it upon Hie Christians; 
who vMTC at that time gaining ground in Home; 
Nothing could he more drcudfiil than the persC’* 
rution raised against theiii upon this false uccu« 
sation. Nnne wore covered with skins of wild 
heiisis; and, in that tigure, devoured by dogs,( 
Some were cruoilied, and (Ethel’s burnt alive^ 
“ When the dnv was not sufficient for their tor 
“ lures, the flames in which they perished,’*. 

says 
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says the energetic Tacitus, “ served to iliumi* 
“ nate the night;” while Nero, dressed in the 
habit of a charioteer, regaled himself with their 
tortures from his gardens; and'entertainetl the 
people at one time wiih their sufferings, at an¬ 
other, with the games of the circus. In this per¬ 
secution, St. Paul was beheaded; and St. Peter 
was crucified with his head downwards; which 
attitude he chose, as being more dishonourable 
than that of his divine master. The inhuman 
monster, conscious of being suspected of burning 
the city, in order to wipe otf the charge, took 
great care to re-edify it, even with greater beauty 
than before* But he set no bounds to the mail- 
nilicence wi»h which bis own palace that had 
shared in the conflagration, was rebuilt. It now 
receiveii the name of the golden palace, from 
the rich materials of which it was composetl; 
as all the apartment|^vrai^ adorned with the 
r chest metils, and the most pivcious jewels. 
'J'he principal hall was circular, and the ceiling 
moveable, and went round in imitation of the 
hcavimly motions. The extent of the palace 
was nut less amazing than its beauty. It was 
so large as to contain within its walls, hikes, 
parks, tind vineyards. 'I'he entrance was spa¬ 
cious enough to'receive a colossal statue of the 
emperor, a hundred and twenty feet high. In 
short, nothing, either before or since, ever equal¬ 
led the magnificence or richness of this structure. 
Nero, however, when it was finished, only said 
cooly, that lie was now lodged like a man.” 
Nor did be seem to regard the extortions and 
exactions in all the provinces, which were made 
to defray the c^normous expenccs, either of hk 
VAttity or hi» vices. 

HithertOy 
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Hitherto his cnirltioshad fallen chiefly 
upon strangers and his nearest connec- 
MOHS. A conspiracy now formed against 
him hy Piso, a nlan of great power and integrity, 
which was })eim itiirely discovered, by the indis¬ 
crete zeal of a woman named Kpicharis, opened 
a new train of suspicions that destroyed many of 
tlie pnuejpal families in Horne. 

Numbers of the chief men of the city, either 
irnolved iii the conspiracy, or suspected of being 
so, weic executed without mercy. lUit, the 
two most remarkable, weie Seneca the philo- 
sojiher, and his nephew Lucan the poet. It 
is not certainly known, whether Seneca was 
n ally concerned in the coii'^pirncy or not. 
'J'iiis great man, after long liewailing the sa¬ 
vage propensities of his former pupil, without 
having the power controlling 

them, had retired froR'^^^urt to solituilc and 
privacy. However, his retreat did not now pro¬ 
tect him ; for Nero, either having real testimony 
against him, or else liatiiig him for his virtues, 
sent a tribune, to inform iiim that he was sus¬ 
pected as an aceomplice. 'I'ho tribune found 
philosopher at table with I^aulina his wife; 
and liaving explained his business, Seneca re¬ 
plied, v%ithout any emotion, that his welfare dc- 
jiended upon no man; that he had never been 
iiccu.stomed to indulge the errors of the emjicror, 
and would not do it now. When this answer 
vvfis brought back to Nero, he demanded whether 
StMiecci seemed afraid to die; the tribune re- 
t>lying that he did not appear in the least terri-' 
fi< d, “ Then go to him again,” cried the em¬ 
peror, “ and give him my orders to die.”"-* 

Upon 
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Upon receiving this fatal cominaml, Seneca 
seomod no way di-scoinposod, but called for 1 iik 
W’ ill, in order to make some additions to it, 
in favour of some friendis that ‘were riieii wiih 
him. ' Tliis favour was refused hijii; upoa 
whicfi Seneca, turning to his friends, “ Since," 
cried he, “lam not perinited to h*ave you any 
“ other marks of niy affection, at least, 1 leavt; 
“ you one le-^acy more precious than all the 
“ rest—my example." Then endeavouring to 
aUoviiite tlicir distrosi, and embracing his wife, 
the memory of her past affection seemed to meli 
him into tears. However, no way uniuindful of 
his c<in5tancy, he tried to console her for his loss, 
And exhort her to a life of persevering virtue- But 
she, resolvii.g not to survive him, pressed her re- 
'quest to die with him so jOftf nestly, that Seneca, 
^\'bo had long looked “ Hwlff ith as a benefit, at last 
gave his consent, and^^^nsof both their arms 
were opened at the same time. As Seneca was 
old, and much enfeebled by the austerities of hU 
life, the blood flowed but slowly; so that he 
caused the veins of his legs and thighs to be 
opened also. His pains were long and violent, 
but they were not capable of repressing bis for-- 
titude or hjs eloquence, lie dictated a discourse 
to two secretaries, which was read with great 
avidity after his death by the people, but which 
has since perished in the wreck of time. His 
agonies being drawn out to a great length, he 
at last demanded poison from his physician; but 
this also failed of its effect, his body being 
already exhausted, and incapable of promoting 
its operation. He was then carried into a warm 
bath, which only served to prolong his end; at 

kngtli 



Fengtii he was put into a dry stove> the vapour 
of which (piickly dispatched him. In the 
mean time, Paulina, having fallen into a swoon 
with the .loss of blood, hod her arms bound 
up by her domestics, and by these means sur¬ 
vived her husband for some years; but the re- 
nwiiider of her life shewed she was worthy of 
having been the wife of Seneca. 

The, death of Lucan, which happened in the 
twenty-ninth year of his age, did not detract 
from his genius or his consanguinity with Se¬ 
neca. 'Phe veins of his arms being opened, after 
he had lost a great quantity of blood, perceiving 
his extremities already toi*j)id, wdiile the vital 
parts still continued warm and vigorous, be called 
to mind a description in his own poeiii of the 
Pharsalia, of a person dying in similar circum¬ 
stances, cird expired while repeating that beau¬ 
tiful passage which j^ius, 


‘Nec sicat 


vthni 


Emicuit teutus. 


nere sanguis 
Ruptis cadit uiidique venis. 


In this manner was the whole city filled with 
slaughter, and frightful instances of treason. No 
pinaster was secure from the vengeance of h^ 
slaves, nor even parents from baser attempts qf 
their children* Not only throughout Rome, bujt 
dhe whole surrounding couj^ry, bodies of 
diers were seen in pnarsuit of the suspected ai^ 
the guilty. Who^ crowds of wretches, loadeji 
w'4th chains, were led every da^ to the gates 
the palace, to wait their sentence from the 
tyrant’s own lips, who always presided at tl£c 
tortures in person, attended by Tigeliinus, the 

molt 



must abaiuloiiccl man in Rome, but now become 
principal minister uiid I'uvourite. 

Nor were the Roman provinces in a bt'tter 
situation than the capitol. The example of the 
tyrant seemed to intluencc hks governors in ever) 
part of the empire. In tlic seventh year of hn 
reign, the Britons revolted under the conduct of 
their queen Boadicea. Paulinus, the Roman 
general, being at that time employed wLth part 
of the legions in expelling the Druids from the 
isle of Aiigiesca, his lieutenants in his absence 
committed such barbarities as were quite insup- 
[lortable. Boadicea, cpicen of the iceni, was 
treated w'itli peculiar indignity, being condemned 
to be scourged, and her daughters deHowered 
by the soldiery. In revenge for such flagrant 
enormities, at the head of a numerous army, she 
fell upon the Romans wherever they were un¬ 
provided, took their fortSj^ desiroyed the chief 
seats of their power a|^,,Ldlfedon and Verulam*; 
and so great was her fury, that seventy thou¬ 
sand Romans periahed in this revolt. But the 
Roman general soon after revenged his coun¬ 
trymen, by a great and decisive battle, in 
winch eighty thousand Britons ar& said to have 
pensht'd ; and Boadicea herself, rather than fall • 
into the^^.ands of the enraged victor, put an end 
to her life hy poison. This was the last eflbrt 
tlic Britons made: from this period they lost hot 
only all hopes, but even all desire of freedom^ 
till the llbmans voluntarily Withdrew from their 
coasts. 

A war also was carried on against the Par- 
thja»s, fur the greatest part of this reign^ con* 

* C'QzitifUous to the site of tlie preteot St Alhans. 
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iluclcd by Corbiilo: who, after many successes, 
had dispossosst'd Tiridate‘<, and settled Ti- 
grniios in Armenia in his room. Tiiidates was 


90011 after restored by an invasion of the Par- 
thiaris into that' country ; but being once more 
opposed byCorbulo; the Homans and Parthians 
came to an agreement, tliatTiridates should con- 
linue to go\ein Armenia, upon condition that he 
should lay dtnvn his crown at the feet of the em¬ 
peror's statue, and receive it as a gift from him ; 
a cweinoiiy vvhiclj was readily performed, and af¬ 
terwards repeated at Home before Nero himself. 

In the twelfth year of this emperor’s reign, 
the Jews also revolted, having been severely op¬ 
pressed by the Roman governors. It is said that 
Florus in particular, had carried tyranny to such 
ail outrageous height, that by public proclamution 
h<‘ gave permission to plunder the country, pro¬ 
vided he received half the spoil. These oppres¬ 
sions drew such a tram of calamities after them. 


that the sufierings of all other nations were slight 
in comparison to what this devoted people after¬ 
wards endured. 


In the mean rime, Nero proceeded in his 
cruelties at Home, with unabated severity.-^ 
Huiius Crispiiiiis, and Annaeus Mclla, the brul- 
ther of Seneca, were destroyed upon very sliglit 
suspicions. The death of Petronius, about thb 
time, is too remarkable to be passed over iii 
silence. This person, the reputed author of a 
work, called the Sutyricoii, wiiich is still ro* 
luaining, was an Epicurean in principle and 
practice. In the luxurious court of Nero, 
he was particularly noted for his lefinemctits 
m sensuality. Nero had chosen him among 
thp number of his dependents, as the arbiter 
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of liis plonsuTOsiin ofllcc ivhich Tigel- 
linus was ucsirous si)loly to enjoy, and there¬ 
fore resohod upon his destruction. lie was ac¬ 
cused accordinijly of being privy to Piso*s con¬ 
spiracy, and committed to prison. Petronius 
could not endure t'lc anxiety of siispcnce, and 
therctore dcleimincd on ii\oluntary death, whicii 
liC performed in a manner entirely similar to that 
in which lie had lived. He caused his veins to 
be opened, and then closed ; and again opened 
at intervals; and with the utmost cheerfulness 
uiid tranquillity conversed with his friends, not 
upon maxims of philosopJiy, or grave subjects* 
but upon such topics as had amused bis gayest 
revels. lie listened while tlioy recited the light-* 
ost poems; and by no action, no word, nor cir¬ 
cumstance, evinced his perturbation or regret. 
Shortly after him, Nuniicius d'liemuis was ])ut 
to death, as likewise liarca^orunti*', and Pa*.tus 
Thrasea. 1’he destroying of the two last, l’acitu» 
calls an attack upon virtue itself. Thrasea died 
in the midst of his friends and philosophers, con¬ 
versing and reasoning on the nature’of tlie souL 
His wife, who was the daiiglilor of the celebrated 
Arria, was desirous of following her mother’s 
example^- but he dissuaded her from it. The 
death of the valiant Corbulo, wlio had gained 
Nero so many victories over the Parthians, fol¬ 
lowed next. Nor did the empress Poppa?a her¬ 
self escape, w'hom, in a (it of anger, he kicked 
when she was pregnant, in consequence of which 
she miscarried and died. At length, human 
nature grew weary of enduring such wrongs, 
ipind the whole world seemed to rouse, as if by 
<;ommon consent, to rid the earth of a monster. 

. The inbred distempers of the empire, which 

had 
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hatl been confrartetl under ihe detestable govern¬ 
ment of four succeeding tyrants, ivjw began to 
discover thoinseUos in all tlieir malignity, and 
Ihrcateiicd a general resolution in all the pro¬ 


vinces. 

Julius Vindex, \vln> commanded I lie legions 
in Gaul, was oiv of the liist ih.it publicMy jiro- 
tested against th^' t) ranmcal gosermn'^nt oi Nero, 
lie appeared to have no other mutive for this 
revolt than that of treeing the world Irom an op¬ 
pressor; for, when it v/astoM him that Nero liad 
set a reward upon liis head of ten millions of 
sesterces, he made this gjillant answer, “ Wlio- 
** ever brings me Nero’s head,shall, if he pleasca, 
“ have mine.” But still more to siiew lie w’as 


not actuated by motives of private ambition, he 
proclaimed Sergius Galba emperor, and invited 
him to join in the revolt. This man, at that 
time governor of Spain,, was equally remarkable 
for his wisdom in peace., and his courage in war 
But as talents under corrupt princes are always 
dangerous, for some years be had seemed willing 
to court obscurity, and avoided all opportiioiliK'Si 


ofsignalizing his valour. And nriw, either through 
the caution attending olrl age. or irom a total wdtijt 
*of ambition, appeared little inclined to join with 
Vindex, and continued fur some time irresolutt« 


how to act. 


In the mean time, Nero, who had been ap¬ 
prised of the revolt in Gaul, appeared totally 
regardless of tlie danger,' privately flattering 
himself that in tiie event, he would have an op¬ 
portunity of fresh confiscations. Being then Rt 
Naples, Ik* excused himself in his letters to tb^ 
senate, for not immediately coming to Rome, 
be \ras detained by an h(>ursenesi» which he ' 

& 2 afraiia 
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afraid of increasing. The car(» of his voice v ns 
s^ill upperinoht in his mind, and nothing sernu d 
to give him greater uneasiness than that \’indc.\. 
iit liis manifestoes, should cjill Iriin a niiserahle 
musician. lie frequently asked those about 
him, whether it was possible that one who had 
studied the art so long and carefully as he had 
done, should deserve such a degrading epithet. 

The circumstances of the revolt growing more 
formidable e\ery hour, Mero returned to Ilouie 
with a ini.xturc of hoj>c, exultation, and revenge. 
Upon entering the city, he convened a few of 
his creatures among the senate, and, instead oJ‘ 
deliberating on his affairs, entertained them by 
(he exhibition of sonic musical instruments that 
were to be played upon by water. He explained 
to them' their mechanism, their advantages, and 
defects, adding with an ironical air. “ that he 
hoped, with Vindex's permission, to exhibit these 
instruments upon the theatre.” 

But w'hf^n IJieto received intelligence of the 
actual revolt of Galba, he was affected in a very 
different manner. The reputation of that ge¬ 
neral was such, that from the moment he de¬ 
clared against him, Nero considered himself as 
ruined.' He received the account as he was at 
supper, and, instantly struck with terror, over¬ 
turned the tabic with his foot, and then fell into 
a swoon, from which, when he recovered, he 
tore his clothes, and struck bis head, crying our, 

that he was utterly undone,” It was 'then 
that, with frantic rage, he resolved to massacre 
all tJie governors of provinces, to destroy all ex¬ 
iles, and to murder all the Gauls in Borne, as a' 
puni^ment for the treachery of their couRtry- 
man;/ In short, in ,thc wildness of his passions 

he 
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lie thought of poisoning tlic whuie senate, of 
biiniinglluj city, and turning tlie lions, kept for 
the purposes ol the theatre, out upon the ])eoplc. 
These designs, jiowevor, being luckily nripracti- 
cablc, he reaohed, at last, to face the danger in 
person. I^ut Ins preparations served lo loarktlio 
infatuation of his mind Ilis principal cere was to 
provide waggons lor the convenient cuniage of his 
musical instruineuts ; and to dress out his 
<C(incubinos like Ama/ons, with whtun he intend¬ 
ed to face the enemy. He also made a resolu¬ 
tion, that if he Caine off with safetv and empire, 
he would appear again upon the theatre with 
the lute and water-music, and would equip him¬ 
self as a pantomime. 

Amidst these frivolous, or rather insane, oc¬ 
cupations, the revolt became general. Not only 
the armies in Sjiaiu and Gaul, but also the le¬ 
gions in Germany, Africa, and husitania, de¬ 
clared against him. Virginius Uufus alone, who 
commanded aa array on the upper Rhine, fpr a, 
while continued in siispence; during which, his 
forces, without his order, falling upon the Gaiil^, 
routed them with great slaughter, and Vindc^K 
slew himself. But this no way advanced th« 
intercuts of Nero ; for he was now bccoinp so 
testable, that it was infamy to fight in his cause. 
Of this he was not insensible, and therefor^, 
having furnished himself with poison, as a pre¬ 
parative against the worst, he retired to the Scf- 
vilian gardens, with a resolution of fleeing into 
Egypt. He, accordingly, dispatched thfc freej- 
men, in whom he had the most confidence, to 
prepare a fleet at Ostia; and, in the mean whil^, 
sounded in person the tribunes and centurions 
of the guards to know if they were willing to 
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share his fortunes. These all excused tiiem- 
selves, under divers pretexts; and one of them 
Inid the l;o1(lness to answer him by a hemistich 
from Virgil ; Usque adeone miscrum est 
'rims destitute of every resource, all the expe¬ 
dients that cowardice, revenge, or terror could 
produce, alternately crowded in his mind. 
Under the most gloomy apprehensions he \vcnt to 
bed, but waking about midnight, he was surpris¬ 
ed to find his guards had left him. The prae¬ 
torian soldiers, in fact, having been corrupted 
by their commander, had retired to their camp, 
and proclaimed Galba emperor. Even those 
who had received the greatest favours from his 
hands, now deserted him in his distress, and every 
door was shut against him. 

Wakened to a full sense of his destitute situa¬ 
tion, and reduced to despair, he dtsired that one 
of his favourite gladiators might come and dis¬ 
patch him. But even this request there was 
none found to obey. “ Alas,” cried he, “have 
“ I neither friend nor enemy !” Then running 
desperately forth, he seemed resolved to plunge 
headlong into the Tiber; but his courage be¬ 
ginning to fail him, he made a sudden stop, 
and askid for a secret place, where he might 
resume his composure, and meet death with 
becoming fortitude. In this distress, Phaon, 
one of his freedmen, offered him his country- 
house, about four miles distant, where he might, 
for some time, remain concealed. Nero accepted 
his offer; and, half dressed as he was, with his 
head covered, and hiding his face with his hand- 
horchief, he mounted on horseback, attended by 

y death then so much to he dreaded ? 
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four of his domestics, of whom the wretched 
Sponix was one. IIavin«»luid a narrow'escape 
irom his pursuers, he quitted his horse, and for- 
i^akiug the high way, entered the thicket that 
led towards the back part of Phaon's house, 
through which he crept, among the reeds and 
brambles, with which the place was o\ergrown. 
AVliil^ he was waiting till a breach should be 
made in the wall for him to enter, he took up 
some water in the hollow of his hand, from a 
pool to drink, sttying, “ Tljese are the delicacies 
“ of Nero.” During this interval, tlie sen:ite 
bndingtho Prajtorian guards had taken part with 
l!alba, declared him emperor,'and coudcinnod 
Nen) to die, moiif. majokl'm, 

'J’hese dreadful tidings were quickly brought 
by one of Fhaon’s slaves from the city, while 
Nero continued lingering between his hopes and 
)iis fears. At one time, this most wretched of all 
mankind was employed in pru\uling stones for hi» 
own tomb; at another, in prepa|'iiig wood and 
water for his funeral: now repeating verses, ex¬ 
pressive of the horrors of his mind ; again giving 
vent to his tears, and crying out, What 4n 
‘‘ artist is the world likely to lose !” When l^e 
understood that, in conformity to the #ords bf 
bis sentence, he was to be stripped* naked, his 
head to be hxed in a pillory, and he, in that pos¬ 
ture, to be scourged to death, Nero was so tet- 
ritied, that he seized two poniards, which he 
bad brought with him, and, after examining their 
points, returned them to their siieaths, pre¬ 
tending that the fatal moment was not yet ar¬ 
rived. He then desired Sporus to begin the 
lamentations whim were used at funerals; ho 
next iutreated' that some one of his attendants 

would 
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would die, to give him courage by his example; 
and afterwards began to reproach his own 
cowardice, crying out, “ Does this become 
Nero ? Is this trifling w'ell limed ? No, no, 
“ let me be courageous/' In fact, he had no 
time to spare ; his pursuers were just at hand, 
and on hearing the sound of the horses* feet, he 
set a dagger to his throat, with which, by the 
assistance of Kpaphroditus, his freedman and se¬ 
cretary, lie gave himself a mortal wound. One 
of the centurions entering the room, whilst be. 
was yet alive, and pretending he came to his re¬ 
lief, attempted to stop the blood with his cloak. 
But Nero, regarding him with a stern counte¬ 
nance, said, “ It is now too late; and almost 
instantly expired, in the thirty-second year of his 
age, after a reign of somewhat more than thir¬ 
teen years and a half, the greatest part of which 
he had been a saourge to his people, and a dis¬ 
grace to human nature. In him ended the line of 
the Cajsars; and the Joy which pervaded the ci¬ 
ty on his death, was expressed by every token that 
such,«A signal deliverance could suggest. 
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TIh' Rvigns of G alba, Of ho, and Vitdlin.i. 

S ERV'll'S GALBAwas no less tluin ^ 
soveiity-two }carf* old when declared * 
emperor, and was then in Spain with his 
legions. Upon his fir'll nomination, he 
n:et with so many disquietudes, that he 
inrcc meditated .-.uicide. But hearinj; from Uome, 
that Nero was dead, and the empire transferred 
to him by the senate, as it had previously been by 
the army, he immediately assumed the title and 
ensigns of command. In his journey towards 
Rome lie was met by Virgiiiiiis Rufus, who, 
binding the senate had decreed him the gosen.- 
ment, came to yield him obedience, 'rhis ge- 
ireral had more than once nd'used the (Mupirc 
himself, which was offered him by his soldiiSrs, 
alleging, that tlie conscript falliers alone had l^ic 
•disposal of it, and fr<nu them only he would 
accept the honour; hut this generous foi’^earain'c 
di<t not ingratiate him with the new emperor. 
SlKrrtly after this, many of those who were mbst 
distinguished in the lust reign, ami who at¬ 
tempted to disturb the present, were cut dff. 
Among these were Nymphidius Sabinus, prcefect 

* OttTlia, bv the father’s sich*, was <to«cend«(l from U»e 
j^i'pitiaii family, one of the nii>st illiist’nous iit Koitit'. 
tV'liAiia youug man, .4u|rin<tus, on a certain occasion, put 

bis hand on his head, and said, ** **• Yon, my son, will have 

**• a trial at the einj>iiv.’* 

of 
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of the pr»torian gjuards al Rome, who had pre- 
MiiiK'd to be a coinpetiior with CJalha; Fonteius 
Capito, lieutenant in Germany; and Clodius 
lilaccr, pro-coiisul in Africa. 

Galba, though raised to the empire by his 
army, was anxious to suppress their power, lest 
they should be encouraged to commit future 
disturbances. Ills first ajiproach to Rom,e was 
attended with one of those rigorous strokes of 
justice, which may rather be defended than ad¬ 
mired. A body of mariners, whom Nero bad 
taken from the oar, and enlisted among the le¬ 
gions, went to meet the emperor, three miles 
from the city, and with loud importunities de¬ 
manded a confirmation of what his predecessor 
had done in their favour. Galba, who was 
rigidly attached to the ancient discipline, de¬ 
ferred their request to another lime. Rut they, 
considering this delay as equivalent to an abso¬ 
lute denial, insisted upon their request, iri a \tiry 
disrespectful manner; and some of them even 
had recourse niarms: on wdiieh Galba ordered 
a body of horse attending him to ride in among 
them, and thus killed seven thousand of them on 
the spot, and afterwards decimated the sur¬ 
vivors. •Tlieir insolence demanded correction; 
but such e1\ccssivc punishments deviated into 
cruelty. His next step to curb the insolence of 
tlie soldiers, was his discharging the German 
cohort, which had been established by the former 
emperors as a body guard. Those he sent home 
to their own country, unrcwanled, under the 
pretence that they were disaffected to his pei-son. 

Two objects seem curly to have engaged ^ 
attention, namely, to punish those vices whidi 
had come to an enormous height in the 6^ 
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rc»gn, with the strictest severity; and to re¬ 
plenish the treasury, which had been entirely 
drained by tlie prodigality ot‘ his predecessors. 
These attempts,, however comtnciidablc,- only 
brought ()n Inm the imputation of severity and 
avarice : the state was too much corrupted to 
admit of such an immediate transition from vice 
to virtue, as this worthy, but weak, politician 
attempfed to ctVcct. 'I’he people had long been 
maintained in sloth and luxury by the prodigality 
of the former emperors, and could not think of 
being obliged to seek for subsistence by laboi.r 
and frugality. They began, therefore, to sa¬ 
tirise the old man, and turn the simplicity of his 
manners into ridicule. It is recorded of him, 
tliat he groaned upon having an expensive soup 
served up at his table; that be presented to his 
steward, for his fidelity, a plate of beans; and 
that a famous player upon the flute, named 
Canus, having greatly delighted him, he drew 
out his purse, and gave him five-pence, telling 
him that it was private and nut public money. 
By such ill-judged parsimony at such a time, 
Galba speedily began to lose his popularity; ind 
be, who before his accession was esteemed 'by 
all, was 'now considered with ridicule and cbn** 
tempt. 

The love of money, indeed, seems to hive 
been stronger in Galba than the sense of justfee. 
Shortly after his coming to Rome, the pec^le 
were presented with a most grateful spectate; - 
Vhich was that of Locusta, Elius, Polycle^s, 
Fatronius, and Petinus, all the bloody ministers 
of Nerc/s cruelty, drawn in fetters through 
city and publicly executed. But Tigellinus, 
notorious offender of all; was not there* 

This 
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This cruky vilhiiii hiicl iiurchascd his sah'fy, by 
the. saci'ihre of his wealth ; and tliough thepeo 
j)le cried out for vengeunee against him, the em¬ 
peror grunted him both life and pardon. Hl*' 
lotus the eunuch also, nho hud been the instru- 
nient of poisoning Claudius, C'^capiMl likewise by 
the proper a})pli('ution of his wealtli. 

It should be remarked, however, that avarice 
\v,is rather the vice of his conlhlcnts than of 
Galba. The principal of these were Titus Ge¬ 
nius, who had been his lieutenant in Spain, a 
iiULii of insatiable cupidity; Cains Laco, whom 
h(i had made pra;fect of th(' pnutoriun bands, ami 
Icclus, his freedman who aspired at the highi'si 
command in the erjueslrian order. "^I hcse thrci', 
very diderent in their dispositions, intlucnccd the 
emperor to opposite pursuits; and only agreed 
in one point, thai of abusing his conlidence. 
Thus, by the inequality of his conduct, according 
to the iinpulikG that was given him, he became 
despicable to hi.s subjects. At one time, shewing 
himself severe and frugal; at another, rcmisv 
and prodigal; condemning some illustrioub per* 
sons without hearing; and pardoning oth'^rs, 
though guilty. In short, through the medialiuti 
of these favourites, all oflTicors were venal, and all 
punishments Tedceinable by money. 

Such was the posture of aHairs at Rome, 
while the province^ were yet in a worse con 
dition. The success .of the army iu Spain in 
choosing an emperor, induced the legions iu 
other parts to wish for a similar opportunity. 
Accordingly, many seditions wei'e kindled, ana 
several factions promoted in diflerent parts uf 
the empire, but particularly in Gerruany. In 
ihat country were then two Ronmn armies; 
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the one, which had lately attempted to make 
Kufus VirjTinius emperor, and which was pow 
commanded by his lieutenant; the other, 
commanded by VitcUius, who long had an am¬ 
bition to obtain the empire for himself. The 
former of these armies, despising their present 
general, and considering themsel\cs as suspected 
by the emperor, for having been the last to ac¬ 
knowledge his title, resolved to be foremost in 
denying it. When they were summoned to take 
the oaths of homage and iidelity, they refused 
to acknowledge any commands but those of th.^ 
senate, or to acquiesce in the election of an em¬ 
peror created in Spain. 

Galba, being informed of these commotions, 
was sensible, that beside his years, he w'as less 
re*spectod lor want of an heir. lie resolved 
therefore, to adopt some person, whose virtues 
might deserve such advancement, and protect 
his declining age from danger. Otho made 
warm application for himself; allcdging the 
great services he had done the emperor, as 
being the hist man of note who came to his 
assistani'e, when he had declared against NeFO, 
However, Galba, on this occasion, determined 
•neither to be biassed by partiality nor iiiflycn^, 
but to consult the public good alone, ^nd thei^*> 
fore, on a day appointed, ordered Piso Lh- 
cinianus to attend him* The character givhn 
by historians of Piso, is, that be was every wiy 
worthy of the honour designed. He was 
way related to Galba, and had no other inter«^ 
but merit to recommend him to his favouf. 
Taking this youth, therefore by the hand," in 
the 'presence of his friends, he adopted him to 

T succeed 
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surcnofl him in the empire, giving him the mos^ 
wholcbdme Icsbons for guiding iiis future con- 
duct. Piso’s conduct shewed that he was highly 
deserving of this distinction: in all Ids deportment 
there appeared such rnodcist}^ firm ness, and 
iMjuality of mind, as bespoke him rather capable 
of discharging, than ambitious of obtaining, his 
present dignity. But the army and the senate 
did not seem equally disinterested upon this oc¬ 
casion; they had been so long used to bribery 
and corruption, that they expected every new 
claimant for power, first to satisfy their avar¬ 
ice. The adoption, therefore, of Piso, was but 
coldly received ; for his virtues were no recom¬ 
mendation vvithout being set off by wealth and 
liberality. 

Otho, finding his hopes of adoption wholly 
frustrarfd, resolved upon obtaining the empire’by 
force. In fact, his circumstances were so very 
desperate, that lie was heard to say, “ it was 
equal to him whether he fell by his enemies 
in the field, or by his creditors in the city." 
He therefore raised a moderate sum of money, 
by selling his interest to a person who wanted a 
place; and ivith this bribed two subaltern of¬ 
ficers ki the prastorian bands ; supplying the de¬ 
ficiency of his largesses by liberal promises and 
plausible pretences. Having in this manner, 
in less than eight days corrupted the fidelity of 
the soldiers, he stole secretly from the emperor, 
V^hile he was sacrificing; and assembling his 
troops, in a short speech, urged the cruelties 
and the avarice of Galba. Finding his invective* 
received with universal shouts by the army, he 
^entirely ^threw off the mask, and avowed his in- 
teutioiDis of dethroning him. The soldiers being 
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lipc for pcdhion, immediately seconded his views, 
and Otho upon tiudr sliouhiers, declared 

him eni]/ei'.ir; and, to strike terror into llie 
citizens, it they, should incline to he refractory, 
carried him with their swords drawn into tlie 
cani}>. 

Galba heinc; informed of tlvc revolt of the 
army, seemed utterly confounded, and continued 
wjiverinff and doubtful ; till, at last, being de- 
iuded by a false repf)rt of Otho’s being slain, he 
rode into the forum in complete armour, at¬ 
tended by many of his followers. Just at tliC 
same instant, a btaiy of horse, sent from the 
camp to destroy him, entcied on the opposite 
side ; and each party prepared Idr the encounter. 
For some time hostilities were suspended on each 
side; Galba being confused and irresolute, and 
his antagonists struck with horror at the base¬ 
ness of their enterprise. At length finding 
tlie emperor in some measure deserted by his 
adherents, tliey rushed in upon him, tramp¬ 
ling the crowds of people, that then filled the 
forum under foot. Galba, seeing them ap¬ 
proach, seemed to recidlect all his former ffer- 
tjtude ; and bending his head forward, bid the 
assassin strike it otf, if it were for the ijpod of 
the people. This was quickly performed, and jhis 
head being set upon the point of a lance, was 
presented to OtUu, who ordered it to be con¬ 
temptuously earned round the camp ; his bcifdy 
remaining in the streets, till it \vas buried ?by 
one of his slaves. He died in the sevent^^-third 
year of his age, alter a short reign oi ^ven 
months; as illustrious by his native virtue, as it 
was contaminated by the vices of his favouriles^^ 
who sharyd in his downfal. Of Galba, it has in- 
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deed been sjiid with justice, that liad licMjever 
mounted a. throne, he would ulwnvs liiL\e bei ii 
believed eminently qualihed to fill one. 

^ yj No sooner was Galba thus murdered, 
Qi)' than the .senate and people ran in crowds 
to the camp, contending who should U* 
foremost in extolling the virtues of the new «*:n- 
peror, and villifying the character of his prede¬ 
cessor. Otho findino: himself surrounded h\ eon- 
ululating multitudes, imineiliatcly repaired to 
the senate, where he received the titles u‘'Ual]v 
given to the emperors; and thence returned to 
the palace, seemingly resolved to reform his life, 
and assume manners becoming the ele\tited sta¬ 
tion to which he was raised. 

He began his reign by a singular instance of 
•■leniency, in pardoning IMarius Cclsus, who had 
been highly favoured by Galba; and not only 
forgave but even advanced him to the highest 
honours ; as.scrting that “ fidelity deserved e\ery 
reward.” This act of cleiiiency was followed 
another of justice, equally agreeable to I he 
people. Tigollimis, Nero’s favourite, who had 
been the promoter of all his cruelties, was now 
put to death ; and all who had been unjustly 
hanisli^d, or stripped, at his instigation, during 
Nero's reigii, were restored to their CDiiiitrv and 
their rights. 

But whatever virtues Otho might have display¬ 
ed in government, had he been allowed opportu¬ 
nity, he was almost immediately called ort toother 
concerns. 'J’lie legions in Lower (ierman}*, 
having been purchased by the large gilts and spe¬ 
cious promises of \"itellius their geneiiil, were at 
iength induced to proclaim him empeiur; and 
regardless of the senate, they declared that lluy 

had 
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had an equal right to appoint to that high sta- 
tidii, wilh the cohorts at Rome. The news of 
this conduct in the army, soon spread conster¬ 
nation thr<JU2l-our the city; hut Olho w'as par¬ 
ticularly iifi’ectcd, as he foresaw that nothing but 
the blood of his countrymen could decide a con¬ 
test, of which his own ambition alone was the 
cause. Of all characters in history, Otho’s seems 
the only one which was mended by advancement: 
in a private station he was weak, \ieious, and de¬ 
bauched ; but as emperor, he appears courage¬ 
ous, benevolent, and humane : to avoid blood¬ 
shed, he wished to come to an agreement with 
A'itelliiis; hut this not succeeding, both sides 
began tlieir preparations for war. News being 
received that \’ilellius was upon his march to 
Italy, Orho departed from Rome with a vast 
army to oppose him; hut though he was pow¬ 
erful in numbers, his men had been little used 
to war, and were less to be relied on. He 
seemed, indeed, by his behaviour,^ to have been 
sensible of the dispropurti('n of the forces; 
is said to have been tortured with fright^ll 
dreams, and the most dismal apprehensions. 
However, he proceeded with a great show of 
’ courage, till he arrived at the city o^BiiTi- 
ellum, on the river Po, where he hajted; send¬ 
ing his forces before him, under the conduct of 
his generals Suetonius and Celsus. The army 
of Vitellius, which consisted of seventy thousand 
men, was commanded by his generals Valehs 
and Cecina, he himself remaining in Gaul, to 
bring up the rest of his forces. Both sides dis¬ 
played such ardour and animosity that they 
quickly met; and three considerable battles wero. 
fought in the space of three days: one near Pla- 
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ccntia, another near Cremona, and a third, at a 
place called Castor; in all which, Otho and the 
Komans had the adviiiita£;e. But these successes 
were of short continuance; for, V'alens and 
Cc’cina, who had hitherto acted sqniratcJy, join¬ 
ing their forces, and recruiting their armies 
with fresh supplies, resolved to come to a ge¬ 
neral engagement. Otho, who by this time had 
joined his army, at a little village culled Ik- 
briacuni, finding the enemy, notwitlistunding 
their late losses, inclined to come to a battle, 
called a council of war to determine upon the 
proper measures to be taken. The predominant 
opinion, in contradiction to wisdom und expe¬ 
rience, was to hazard an immediate eni^agement. 
In this Otho acquiesced : he hud been lor some 
time so uneasy under the war, that h<' was w'il- 
ling to exchange suspense for danger. However, 
he was so surrounded by Hattcrers, that lu* was 
prohibited from being personally present in the 
engagement, but prevailed upon to reserve him • 
self for the fortune of the eiiqnre, and wait the 
event at Brixelluiu. A terrible battle so(»n took 
place at BebriaciMn, where Otho’s troops liad 
the advantage, at. the first oii'»ei, slew all the 
foreiiwet rank, and won the eagh'. At length, 
ho\vi‘viT, lihe superior discipline of the legions 
of Vitellius turned the lorliine of the da\. Afti r 
some time, they formed themselvts fiuin a slate 
of apparent confusion, and attacking tlu* enemy 
in dank, gained a signal and dia-isjvc victor\. 
flitho's army ried in great confusion lu.vards I>e- 
hi'iacum, being pursued .vith gicat .-laughter all 
the wav. 

In the mean tlinc^ Otho waited for the newi; 
of the baUie vvi'l: givut impivli’.nce, and sce«i4:d 
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to tax his messengers with delay. The first ac¬ 
count of his defeat was brought him by u 
cuinmon soldier who had escaped from the 
lield. 'I'lie wretched emperor, still surrounded 
by flatterers, was dt^ired to give no credit to 
a base fugitive, who was guilty of falsehood, 
only to cover his own cowardice. The sol¬ 
dier, however, persisted in the veracity of hi$^ 
report; and, finding none inclined to believe 
Iiini, fell upon his sword, and expired at the 
emperor's feet. Otho was deeply affected* wi»'h 
the death of this faithful sentinel; and cried 
out, that he would cause the ruin of no more 
such valiant and worthy soldiers, but would 
end the contest the shortest way. It was in 
\uin, that his followers gathered round him, 
eiuh'a\uiiring to revive his hopes, and inspire 
him with fresh ambition; in vain, did thoM, 
who were too distant to be heard, lift up their 
liciiids to beseech him; he was deaf to all their 
intreaties; he had formed a resolution to die, 
riie only means of ridding himself of his care^^ 
and Ins country of its calamities. Having, 
fiieivlore, luvcn the signal for speaking, he lid- 
dressed ii\e -'llaltered remains of his army with 
’silent intrepidity : “ I esteem/' cried h% “ Uiw 
'* day, as far jnoro glorious than*that of iny 
election, since it has convinced me of your 
filled ity and atfeelion, 1 must, however, en- 
“ treat for one favour more; which is, to die, in 
order to procure your safely: I can nc\erso 
** much advance the interests of my countrj||i)y 
** war and blood, as by sacrificing myself for its 
** pciu'e. Others have purchased fame by go- 
“ verning well: let it be iny boast to leave’ an 
empire, rather than, by my ambition, to 

“ weaken' 


weaken or destroy it.” After speaking to this 
effect, he entreated his followers to yield them¬ 
selves to Vitellius, and not. provoke him by ob¬ 
stinacy or delay. Then rebuking^ the unreason¬ 
able fears of those about him, without any signs 
of foar, either in his looks or words, he retired to 
liis chamber; where he wrote two consolatory 
letters to his sister, and a third to IMessulina, 
whom he had designed for his wife. He next 
burnt such letters and papers as might be pre¬ 
judicial to his dependents, and distributed some 
money and jewels among his fricntls and do¬ 
mestics. lie then prepared to die; but pei'- 
ceiving a tumult among the soldiers, wlio pre^ 
pared to punish some that were going privately 
away, he cried out, “ Let me then add then one 
day more to my life.” Upon which he ordered 
Ids chainbcr-door to be thrown open, .nnd em¬ 
ployed the remaining part of the day in checking 
the violence of his soldiers, and giving advice to 
all such as desired admittance. Having thus 
performed the duties of his station, and quench¬ 
ed his thirst with a draught of cold water, he 
ordered the doors to be secured, and fell into a 
profound sleep. Awaking by break of clay, he 
perceivg^ one of his servants remaining in the 
room, whoip he commanded to retire. Then 
taking a dagger, ^hich he had placed under his 
pillow the night before, he gave himself a mor¬ 
tal blow on the left side, and with a single groan, 
ended his life, after a short reign of three months 
and five days. Though the means by which he 
acquired dominion deserve reprobation, there is 
something in his after-conduct that makes us la¬ 
ment his end. A man who could think so justly 
and feel so acutely on this occasion^ deserved to 
have been longer tried. 

No 
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No sooner was it known that Otho liad killed 
liliiiself, than all the sohliiM's repaired tu Vir-' 
j;inius, the coinnrondcr of the Gerinan legions, 
eunu'sil) entreating him to assume the reins of 
governutent; or, at least, entivating his niedi- 
arion with the generals of Viteliius in their fa¬ 
vour. Upon his declining their rei|uests, llu- 
)>rius„ Gallus, a person of considerable note, 
immediately undertook their embassy to the 
generals of the conquering army, and soon 
after obtained pardon for all the adherents of 
Otho. 

Viteliius being thus supported by a victorious 
army, the senate made no hesitation in proclaim¬ 
ing him emperor, though he was still in Gaul. 
At this time Italy was harassed by the soldiers, 
who committed outrages, exceeding all the 
oppressions of the most calamitous war. Tlic 
emperor, before he set out for Rome, deter¬ 
mined to punish the prxtoriaii cohorts, who 
liud been the instruments of tiie lute diaturb- 
ances in the state. He caused them all to be 
disarmed, and deprived of the name and ho¬ 
nour of soldiers; and sentenced an hundred md 
•fifty of the most guilty, to be put to death. 

These beginnings were Soon shaded* by his 
vices and extravagance. As ha'*fl‘pproa.clt;ed 
towards Home, he affected all imaginable spl^i- 
dour; and kept up neitlicr order nor dhii^i- 
pliiie. uiiiuiig his soldiers; for they pluudei^'d 
\\h*'revcr they came with impunity, 
his arrival on the held where the buttle was 
fought, which put him in possession of the^em¬ 
pire, obsening the great number of dead bodies 
scattered over the plain, men and horses con¬ 
fusedly iutermixed, putrefying and tainting the 
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^air with their stench, he seemed no way shocked 
at the spectacle: but with a brutal apathy, re¬ 
marked to those about him, ** that a dead ene¬ 
my smelt wellj” and then calling for wine, he 
drank upon the spot, and ordered large quan- 
' titles to be distributed among his scildiers. 

Having reached Rome, ho entered it, not as a 
place he came to govern with justice, hut as a 
town that was become his own by the laws of 
conquest. He marched through the streets, 
mounted on horseback, alLin armour, the se¬ 
nate and people preceding him on foot as if the 
captives of his late victory. Next day he made 
a speech before the senate, in which he magnilied 
his own actions, and promised them extraor¬ 
dinary advantages from his administration. He 
then harangued the people, and met with the 
customary adulation. 

In the mean time, his soldiers being permitted 
to satiate themselves in the debaucheries of the 
city, grew totally unfit for war. The principal 
affairs of the state were managed by the lowest 
wretches, whom foriune, in her capricious freaks, 
Seemed pleased with exalting, Asiaticus, his 
ircedman, supported by a groupe of plti}-crs and 
chariofeers, gcivcrned all things, and brought 
•virtue into 'disrepute by vicious example. Vi- 
tellius, more abandoned than they, gave him¬ 
self up to all kinds of.luxury and profuseness; 
Imt gluttony was bis predominant vice, insomuch 
fhat 'bje brought himself to an habit of vomiting, 
in order to be able to renew his meals at plea¬ 
sure. His entertainments were prodigiously ex¬ 
pensive ; but they were more frequently at the 
0^ of others than his own. The most memo- 
tEhte of these banquets, was that which was 

made 
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made for him by his brother, on his arrival at 
Home. In this were served up two thousand se¬ 
veral dishes of fish, and seven thousand fowl of 
the most valuable kinds. But in one particular 
dish he seemed' to have outdone all the former 
profusion of the most luxurious Romans. This 
was of such matrnitude as to be called the shield 
of JMinerva, and was filled with an olio made 
from the sounds of the fish called scarri; the 
brains of pheasants and woodcocks, the tongues 
of the most costly birds, and the spawn of lam¬ 
preys brought from the Carpathian sea. 

In this manner did this beastly glutton J>ro- 
cccd, spending his time in the most gross sen¬ 
sualities : so that if he Jiad reigned long, the 
whole empire would not have been sufficient to 
linve maintained his table. All the attendants of 
his court sought to raise themselves, not by their 
virtue or abilities, hut the sumptuousness of their 
entertainments- This prodigality soon produced 
its attendant, want; and that, in turn, gave rise 
to cruelty and rapine. 

. Those who had formerly been his associatds^ 
were now destroyed without mercy. Going fa 
visit one of them in a violent fever, he mingled 
poison with his water, and delivered it to hijih 
with his own hands, in order to obtain his fo|- 
tiinc. lie never pardoned money-lenders wSo 
presumed to demand payment of his former 
debts ; and thus cancelled bid claims, by taki^ 
both the life and property of the applicant. Ik 
Roman knight being dragged away to executioji^ 
and crying out, that he had made the emperojr , 
his heir, Vitcllius demanded to see the will, wbete 
finding Mmself joinf inheritor with another, ha 
ordered both to be executed, that he might en¬ 
joy the legacy without a partner. 



By the incessant repetition of such vices and 
cnieities as these, he became not only a burtlicn 
to himself, but odious to all mankind. The as¬ 
trologers, with no vain foresight, now began to 
prognosticate his downfall. A Writing was set 
up in the forum to this effoct: ** We, in the name 
** of the ancient Chaldeans, gave Vitellius warn- 
** ing to depart this life by the calends of Oc- 
^ tuber/' This intimation filled him with ter¬ 
ror, and he ordered all the astrologers to be ba¬ 
nished from Rome. An old woman, having pre¬ 
dicted, that if he survived his mother, he should 
reign many years in happiness and security, he 
ijnmcdiatcly caused her death, by refusing her 
sustenance, under pretence of its being prejudeial 
to her health. But he soon saw the futility of 
relying upon such vain prognostications; for his 
soldiers, by their cruelty and rapine, having be¬ 
come insupportable to the inhabitants of Rome, 
the legions of the East, who had at first ac¬ 
quiesced in his dominion, began to revolt; and 
shortly after, unanimously resolved to raise Ves¬ 
pasian to the throne. 

\*espasian, long since appointed general against 
the rebtdlious Jews, had reduced most of their 
country, except Jerusalem, to subjection. The 
death df Nero, however, and the surccssion of 
Galbii, gav^’a temporary check to his conquests, 
as he was obliged to send his son Titus to Rome, 
to receive that emperor’s commands. Galba too 
being speedily cut off, he resolved to continue 
neuter, during the civil wars between Othp and 
Vitellius ; and when the latter prevailed, he paid 
hill) his homage with reluctance. Desirous of 
a(y{uiring reputation, though he disced the 
governm^t, he determined to lay siege to 

Jerusalem 
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Ji^usaWhi, and actually made preparations fur 
that "teat undertaking, when he learned that 
Vitellius was held in universal detestation. These 


iiiurniurings increased ajid spread wider every’ 
(lay ; wliilst Vespasian secretly endeavoured to 
inflame the discontents of his army. They began, 
at length., to fix their eyes on him ns a person 
most (;apable and willing to support the honour 
ot' his country, and put a period to its injuries. 
Not only the legions under his command, but 
those in Mjesia and Pannouia came to thet 


same re.s«)Iution, of docla •*g themselves for 
Vespasian. He was, without his knowledge, 
proclaimed emperor at Alexandria^ the army 
there confirming their sutiVages with extra- 
ordinary applause. Still, however, Vespasian 
seemed to decline the honours done him ; till 


at lengili his soldiers compelled him, by threats 
of imiufriliato death, to accept a title, which, 
in all probaijilityj he w'lshed to enjoy, lie 
now called a council of war, in which it was 


resolved, that his son Titus should bo left to car¬ 


ry one the war against the Jews; and that Mu- 
tianus, one of his generals,^with the greatest part 
pf his legions, should enter ItitJy ; while Vespa¬ 
sian liimscdf was to levy forces in all part.f of the 
Kast, in order to reinforce them, in^casc of ne¬ 


cessity. 

Viteilins, though buried in sloth and lujtuiy, 
on hearing of these machinations, resolved to 
make an effort to defend his power, and ordci^d 
his chief commanders, Valens and Cccina, fo 
make all possible preparations to resist the in¬ 
vaders. ^The first army that entered Italy with 
an hostile intention, was under the command of 
Antonins Primus, who was met by Cecina nea5 

V CremoiM* 
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Crcinona. A parley taking placf, Cccina was 
prevailed upon to clian^o sulcs, and declare tor 
\\‘9pasiaH. Ills army, however, qui<’k.Iy ri'])ent- 
cd of ituiir tergivisation, imprisoned their ge¬ 
neral) and attacked AntomiiSy though without: 
a loader. I'he engagement continued ciuTing tiie 
whole night; and m the moFning, after a short 
repast, both armies renewed tlw* combatwhen 
the soldiers of Antoni us saluting the rising sun,, 
according to custojn, the Vitellians, suppo.sing^ 
that they liad received new reinforceinen-ts, be¬ 
took themseUcs ti>4|iight, nith the loss of thirty 
thousand men. Shortly alter, liberating their ge¬ 
neral Cecilia trom prison, they importuned him 
to inttM’cede with the concjuerors for pardon; 
which they obtained, though not without the most 
hiifrid barbarities romimited upon the citizens 
of Cremona, to which they had retived for shcl- 
terr 

Meanwhile Vitellius, who was w’allowingin all 
kinds of luxury and excess, being informed of 
the defeat of liis arinv, his former iiwjlencc 
sunk into the extreme of timidity and irreso¬ 
lution. At length, roudngfrom his lethargy, he 
made several elfoits to ward <)if the inipeiuliiig 
ruin ; *.hut his luxury and dissipatjon conti¬ 
nuing, his fffairs became more dcsiieratc c\ery 
day ; till, at last, he made offers to Vespasian of 
resigning the empire, provided his lifew'ere spared, 
and a sidhcicnt revenue allotted for his support. 
To enforce this retpiest, he issued from his pa¬ 
lace in deep mourning, with all bis domes¬ 
tics weeping round him. lie then wont to 
offer the sword of justice to Cecilius, the consul; 
which he refusing, the a1)ject emperor prepared 
io lay down the ensigns of empire in the temple 

Concord. But b«ii^ interrupted by some, 
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nvljo cried out, that himself was Concord,” he 
j*esoi\ed, upon so weak au cncoura^eincut, still 
to maintain hia po^wc^, and immediately prepar-^ 
<ed tin* his ili.renGe. 

Amid thislluctiiation of counsels, Sabiuus, the 
hroilier of \\*spasii:in, seized upon the ca^ 
pitol. liiit, he Mas preniatuie in hisattempt; 
for the soldiers of \'jte.luis attacked him with 
L^reatfurv ; and prevailint^ h) tl eir numbers, soon 
laid ihul beaiUilul tabne ui ashes. Dunns this 
dreudiiil cunlla^mlion, V’itellius was feasling i'l 
the palace of Tiberius, and • beholdimr all the 
horrors of the assault with satisfaction. 

Sahiiius Mas takiui prisoner; and shortly al¬ 
ter executed by the emperor's command.— 
Young Domitiaii, his nephew, who was atior- 
wards emperor, sa\ed himself by flii^lit, in the 
liubit of a priest; and all the i'es.t who escaped 
the fire, were put to the sword. 

But this txansieut gleam of success served lit- 
!tle to improve the gewerul affairs of Vitellius : for 
Antonins^ the geuuiul of Vespasian, was rapidly 
,!ld^ancing tuMiu’ds Koine, and would not listem 
to any iiccommodatioii. When he arrived be¬ 
fore the walls ot tiie cilv, the forces of Vitellius 
resolved upon defending it to tlie utmosi 0X11*6- 
ijiity. It was attacked on three sidrs with the 
utmost tury ; while the army Mithiii, sallying 
•upon the bi siegers, dutended it with equal obsti¬ 
nacy. I'he battle lasted awho/uduy; till,,at Iasi;, 
tiie besiegiul were driNen into tlie city, and a 
xlread!Ill slaughter cunimejiccd in all the streets, 
which they vainly attempted to defend. In<*th 4 i 
mean rime, the citizens stood by, like indifferent 
spectators ; and, as if they iiad )jcen in a tlieatx«, 
.clapped their hands, eiicoiiraging one party, aod 
then ti*e othei. eillier turned their nacks 
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the citi 2 ens would sally out from thoir plares of 
refuge, and kill and plunder them without mercy. 
But what was still more remarkable, during these 
dreadful slaughters, both within-and without the 
city, the people could not he prevented tioji) ce¬ 
lebrating one of their most rjiitous feasts, called 
the Saturnalia; so that at one tiiue might lui\e 
been seen a strange mixture of mirth and ^ui^A■ry ; 
of cruedty and lewdness ; iii one piece, huryiigs 
and slaughters; in another, druiikenueis and 
feasting; here streams of blood, and heaps of 
mangled bodies; there lewd debaucheries and 
shameless prostitution : in a word, all the hor¬ 
rors of a civil war, and all the licentiousness of 
the most abandoned security. 

During this complicated scene of misery and 
profligacy, Vitelliiis retired privately to his wife’s 
fiousf, upon MouT.t Avantine, designing, that 
night, to flee to the army commanded hy his bro ¬ 
ther atTarracina. But, quite incapable, through 
fear, of maintaining any resolqtlon, he changed 
bis mind, and returned again to his I'.aliice, now 
void and desolate ; all liis ^laves forsaking hiiq 
in his distress, and purposely avoiflmg liis ]'rc*- 
bPncc.—There, after wandering for some tune, 
quite disconsolate, and fearing the, face of every 
creature, he hid himself in an (»b3cuie corner ; 
from which, however, he vyas soon taken by a 
party of the conijiicring soldiers. Still anxous 
to protract his miserable life, he begged to he 
kept in prison till the arrival of Vespasian at 
Rome, pretending that he had secicts of im¬ 
portance to discover. But his intreatics were in 
vain : the soldiers, binding his hands behind him, 
and throwing a halter round his neck, led hitq 
4ilong, half naked, into the public forum ; load- 

u 2 ing 
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in" Tjim,.'is thoy procetHled, with the most bitter 
reproaches which their malice could suggest, or 

his cnieltv deserve. Some ca'-t dirt and tilth 

« 

upon him as he passed ; others struck him with 
iheir hands; some ridiculed the delects of his 
person, his red liery lac(*, nnd the protuberance 
of his bellv. At length, being come to the place 
of pnndiment, they killed him witli many blows; 
and then dragging the dead body througli the 
streets with a hook, they tlnew it, with all JXJS- 
sible ignomy, into thn'l'ilicr. 

Such was the meiited end of the brutal Vi* 
tellins, in the lifty-seveiiih year of his age, after 
-a^hort reign of light months and five days ; be¬ 
gun iu cruelty, and continued with universal de- 
<(‘stalion. I'orlunately for mankind, the career 
of this monster was s«ion run. Indeed, the three 
last emperors had only a|)peared like sovereigns 
ill a tragedy, “ to strut thoir hour upon thp 
+-tdge, and then be seen no more/' 
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CHAP. xvn. 


The Rrigns of Vespasian ^ lit us ^ and Douiitian^ 

A.D. TbcMi" cli.-.piiU ljerl, tlio 
#70, * V c onfiueriiift urniy pin sued the ciio- 
iny tl)i‘ouf>hout the vholc city, while nei- 
U. C. tiuT liouhCh ]i()i’ len.plch jiftonlocl relimc 
* to tjie Not only iivmt'cl tors, 

however, sufferc<l in this maiiin-r j but many (»i' 
the citizens, who were ohnoxioiiis to tlie soldiers^ 
•were draj»"ed from their houses, and Killed with¬ 
out any form of tiial ; and no sooner was their 
fury somewhat abated, than they be^an to seek 
for pUiifder, under pretence of searching for the 
enemy. The lower rabble and the slaxes ji'ined 
in these detc‘stal)le outrages; and the whole city'^ 
was filled with outcry and lamentation, as if it 
had fallen a pie\ to the most merciless inxaders. 
At length, upon thp airixal of Miitianu^, 
general to Vespasian, slaugliter and rapine 
ceased, and the city began to resume an ap¬ 
pearance. of tramjiiillity. ^ espasian * was de¬ 
clared emperor, by the unanimous consent of 
the seneate and the army ; and dignified with all 
those titles, which now lollpwcd ratiicr the 
power than the merit of those w ho were appoint¬ 
ed to govern. Messengers were dispatched to 

* The Flavian famil3'> from which Vespasian wassprungj 
was neither eunspicu JUS for its fustre nor its antiquity* 
I'hey were originally of Reate, in the country of the Sa 
yiuesp 
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him in Kgypt, desiring his retirrn, and testifying 
tin; utmost ileshv for his government, Iku the 
■winter being dangerous for sailjng, he deferred 
his vojjige t!) a more convenient season. Perhaps, 
also, the dissensions in other parl^ of the empire, 
retsinicd his return to Roinet for Claudius Civi^ 
lib, in Lower Germany, excited his couritrymei^ 
to revolt; and destroyed the Roiipiu garrisons, 
in dilierent parts of that province. fludieil 
with succosb, he aspired to the purple htmsclf. 
and boldly advanced to give Ce^*ealis, Vespa¬ 
sian’s gent ral, battle. In the beginning of this 
engagement he seemed snc'cossful, breaking the 
Roman legions, and putting their cavalry to 
lliglit. lint at length Ccreahs, turned the fate 
pt the day, and not only routed the enemy, but 
took and destroyed llioir camp. This engage¬ 
ment, huw<-ver, was not decisive; several others 
ensued with doubtI'ul success; and an accom- 
modatioii at length determined what arms could 
not cfleet. Ci\ ills obtained peace for his coun¬ 
trymen, and pardon lor himself; that they 
might form a barrier against the incursions iof 
the surrounding oarbarous nations. 

• During these cQinmotions in Germany,, dm 
Sarmatians, a savage people to the north-east 
of the empire, suddenly passed the river Isler; 
and marching into the Roman dominions \v|tli 
celerity and fury, destroyed several garrisons, 
and an army under the command of Fonteki^ 
Agrippa. However, they were driven^ 
with some slaughter, by Rubrius Gallns, Ves¬ 
pasian’s lieutenant, into their native forests ^ 
^hcre several attempts were made to confine 
them by garrUous «ad for^S; placed along tbo 
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confines of their countiy. But these har(?y 
oations, havini; once found the way into the em¬ 
pire, never after desisted from invading it at 
every opportunity: till, they finally o\cr-ruu 
and destroyed the glory of Rome: 

Vespasian continued some months at Alex¬ 
andria, in Kgypt, where, it is said, he performed 
miracles in curing a blind and a lame man, by 
touchitm them: Before he set out for Rome, he 
gave his son Titus the comnaaiul of the army 
that was to lay siege to Jerusalem, As he aj)- 
proachecl the metropolis, he was met at the dis¬ 
tance of many miles by the senate, and half the 
inhabitants, who ga\ethc sinccresttestimonies of 
their joy, in having an emperor of such great 
and experienced virtues. Nor difl he, in ilic 
least, disappoint their expectations; being e(puii> 
Jy prompt to reward merit, and to pardon liis 
ad\ersiiries; to reform the manners of the citi- 
;&cnsL, and set them the l>estexamph; in liis'owiu 

While his father was tlius receiving tlic ho¬ 
mage of his subjects, Tilus carried on the war 
against the Jews with vigour. This olistiiiate 
and infatuated people had long resolved to resist 
the Homan power, vainly hoping to find protee-„ 
tion frmii Heaven, vyhoin their impieties had utter¬ 
ly ofibnded.**Tlicir own historian represents them, 
as arrived at the Iiighcst pitch of iniquity; while 
famines, earthquakes, and prodigies, all con¬ 
spired to forbode their approaching ruin, and 
to fulfil the predictions of our Saviour and the 
prophets. Nor was it sufficient that Heaven and 
earth seemed to combine against them : they had 
the roost hitter dissensions among themselves^ 
and were split into two paities, who robbed and 
destroyed each other without mercy, while both 

at 
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at the sam? time, bonbted their zojil for the lelif 
gion of tlieir aiicei.tcjrs. 

At the head of one of those parties was an in- 
jcrndiary, whose na;nc was Joini. 'rids fanatic 
affected sovereign power,, and tilled the whole 
city of del usalein, and ail the t^pAns around, 
wirii tumult and pillage. In a short tune, a new 
faction aro'^e, headed l>y one Simon, who galher- 
■ing together multitudes nt robhers and mvjrde- 
t'ei's, \yIk» liad tied to the mountains, uttacUed 
many cities and towns, and ieduced all Idumea 
Vintier his power. Jerusalem, at length, became 
the tlieatie in which these two demagogues began 
to exercise tlieir mutual animosity ; Jo|m was 
possessed of the temple, w'hile SiiiK*n was ad¬ 
mitted into the city ; both c<|ually enraged against 
each other; while slaughter and devestation fol¬ 
lowed their pretensions. 

Jerusalem was in this miserable situation wliei> 
1 'itus came to sit down before it witli his coiir 
quering army, aiul began his operations within 
about six turlmnis of the ])laec. It was at the 
feast of llie passo\cr, wl'»en the place was tilled 
with an iidinile multitude of peojile, who ha(| 
wcoine trom all parts to celebiate that great so¬ 
lemnity, that 'litus undertook the siegA Ifis 
presence produced a temporary rc'couciliatiofi 
between the contending factions within ; so that 
they unanitnously reau[\ed to oppose the com¬ 
mon rnemy first, and then decide their domestic 
quarrels. Their first salK, which was made witli 
pinch fury and resolution, put the Homans intu 
great disorder, and oldiged them to abandon 
their camp, and flee to the mountains, llpw- 
(Lwer, rallying iininediatcly afief*, the Jewsdierc 
forced back into the city ; while Titus, in person, 
shewed surprising feats of valour and conduct. 
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Jorusalcm was strongly fortified by three milh», 
on every side, except where it was fenced by det*p 
valleys. 'I'itus bojjau by battering down the oat- 
w'ard wall, which with Jiiuch fatigue and danger 
lie ctVected; all the time shewing the greatest 
clemency to the Jews, and olfeiing ihcin repeat- 
c<l assuranci:s of pardon, on snhinis^ion. But 
this intiUuatcd nation refused his kindness with 
raniteinpt, a.nd imputed his ■ hurminlty to Ins 
fears. Five dsiys alter the cojiimemejnenl of tlie 
siege, Titus broke tlirougli the second wall; and 
lie soon after made preparations lor battering 
the tliircl wall^ which was their last delvnce. But 
first he sent Josephus, tlieir countryman, into 
the city to exhort them to yield, wlio using all 
his eloquence to persuade them, was only rtwiled 
witli bcoHs and rt^proaches. The siege, was there¬ 
fore carried on with groutor vigour than before; 
Rnd several batteries forciigines were raised, which 
were no sooner built, than destroyed by the Jews* 
At length, it was resolved in council, lo surround 
tlic wliole city with a Irench, and thus prevent 
all relief and succours from abroad. 'I’his, which 
was quid executed, had no eficct to intimidate 
tlic citizens. 'J’hough fumiiie and pestilence, it^ 
necc'^sary attendants, began mnv lo make the 
most liorrKl rinagcs within the walls, yet this 
flosperate ])eople still resolved to hold out. 
'I'hoiigh obliged to live ujionthc most scanty and 
iinw holesojiie food ; though a bushel of corn \vi» 
sold for six hundred crowns; and the holes and 
sewers were ransacked for carcases, that had long 
since grown ^mtrid; yet they were not to he 
moved. The tainine raged, at last, to such an cx- 
CCS.S, that a woman ofdistinction in the city boiled 
her own child, and eat it. When this horrid Jiuc-' 
couiil came to the cars of'i'Uus, he declared tiiat 

he. 
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lie wo^ld bury so abominable a crime in the 
r.tiin% ot their stsitCir In this resolution, he cut 
^own all the woods within a considerable dis¬ 
tance of tlic city, and causing more battcrica 
to be raised, at Icngsh battered down the wall, 
and in live days entered the citadel by force. 
I'hus reduced to the very verge of ruin, the re- 
mainin" Jews still deceived themselres with ab- 
surd and delusive expectations, while many false 
prophets imposed upon the multitude, declaring 
they should soon have assistance from God. The 
lH‘at of the battle was now gathered round the 
inner wall of the toinple, while the defendiints 
desperately combated from the top. Titus was 
anxious to save this beautiful structure; but a 
soldier casting a brand into some adjacent 
building**, the (ire communicated to the temple; 
and, notwithstiinding the utmost endeavours 
on both sides, the whole edifice was quickly 
I’onsuwcd. Tbcs'ght of the temple in ruins ef¬ 
fectually damped the ardour of the Jews. They 
began to perceive, that Heaven had forsakcu 
them, wliiletheir cries and lamentations re-echoed 
from the adjacent mountains. The more resolute, 
howi'vor, still endeavoured to defend the upper 
and stronger part of the city, named Sion'! hut 
'I'itu**, with his battering engines, s‘oon made 
himself entire master of the place. John and 
Simon were taken from tlie vaults, where they 
had concealed themselves: the former was'con¬ 
demned to perpetual imprisonment; and the lat-^ 
ter reserved to grace the coiique»*or's triumph. 
The greatest part of the populace were put tb 
the sword; and the city was entirely rased by tho 
plough; so that, according to our Saviour's pro¬ 
phecy, not one stone remained upon another. - 

• Thus, 
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'J’luis, after ft siege of six months, Jerusalem waj 
totally destroyed, having flourished, under the 
peculiar direction of Heaven, above two thou¬ 
sand years. The numbers who.perished in the 
siege, according to Josephus, amounted to above 
a iniliioii of souls, and tbc captives to almost a 
hundred thousand. The temporal stale of the 
Jews ended with their city; while the wretched 
surviwis were banished, sold, and dispersed into 
all parts of the world, where they have ever 
since remained, in their posterity, a monument 
of the divine w rath, and an evidence of the truth 
of Uevelatioiu 

All ranks were zealous in bestowing due ho¬ 
nours on Titus, many of which he modestly de¬ 
clined. But his return in triumph, in wliich he 
accompanied Ids father, was marked wdth all the 
inagnilicence and Joy that was in the power of 
men to express. E\cry thing esteemed valuable 
or bcautiiul was collected to adorn this great so¬ 
lemnity. Among the rich spoils were exposed 
vast quantities of gold, taken out of the temple; 
but the liuok of the Holy Law was not the least 
remarkable part in this grand exhibition. I'his 
was the first time that ever Rome saw the father 
and tfKJ son triumph together. A triumphal arch 
was crectcd'uponthis occasion, on which were des¬ 
cribed all the victories of.Titus over the Jew’s, and 
which remains almost entire to this day. Vespasian 
likewise built a temple to Peace, in which were 
deposited-most.of the Jewish spoils; and having 
now calmed all commotions in every part of the 
empire, he shut up the tein])l€ of Janus*. 

* The temple of Janus was shut in peace, and open in war. 
JDuringthe reip:n of Ai'.g:ustns it was twice<shut; a circum*' 
■taoce remarkable intbc history of a nation that was almost 
incessantly at war in one quarter of the globe or another. 

Having 
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Having thiif? given security and t^cc fo ilic 
Empire, the emperor now resolvt*^ to c<:)n’oct 
numberless abuses which had grown up ujidcr 
the tyranny of Ijis pnuh’cessors. To eirect this 
■with more facility, he jidned Titus \^ith him in 
the consulship ami the tribiinitiul power; and, in 
some measure, admitted iiim a partner in all the 
hiflhcst oilices of the state. He be«;an with re- 
straining the licentiousue.^s of the army, and 
bringing them back to their pristine discipline, 
lie ordered a young officer to be broke fr)r bi'ing 
perfumed, dcchiviiig lie bad rather he had stunk 
of garlic. Some military me^'*cngcrs desiring 
money to buy shoes, be ordered them, for the? 
future, to perform their journies barefoot. He 
was not less strict with regard to the senators and 
tlie knights. Me degraded such as were a dis¬ 
grace to their station, and supjiliod their places 
with the most worthy men he could find. He 
abridged the processes that had been carried to- 
an unreasonable length in the courts of justice; 
He took care to re-build such parts of the city as 
had sufTerod in tlie hile commotions; particularly 
the Capitol, which he restored to more than for** 
mer magnificence. He likewise built a famous 
amphitheatre, the ruins of which are, totlm day> 
an evidence of its ancient grandeur. The other 
cities in the empire also shared his paternal carej 
he improved such as were declining, a^^ned 
others, and built many n-new. In such acts n« 
these, he passed a long reign of clemency and 
moderation, of justice ami equity. > 

Julius Sabinus seems to have been the only per^ 
son who was treated \vith aggravated cruelty. This 
person was Commander of a small army in Gaul^ 
and had declared himself emperor upon ibe death 
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of but Ills ann^’ being spcodily routed, 

ho was coinpollod sock saioly by Jiight. For 
soinu rime ho waiulcrod through the Roman pro¬ 
vinces, without being iliscoxered; but hiuling th« 
pursuit every day ».lv}scr, ho was obliged to hide 
himself in a cave, iii vvhich ho lemained Cuiiceah*d 
for lU) less than nine years, attended all tbc time 
by his faithful wife Epponina, who provided pro¬ 
visions for his support by day, and rc})iured to 
him in the night. 6'he was, at Icngtli, disco¬ 
vered in the performance of this pious olhee; 
and Sabinus was taken prisoner, and caiTiod to 
Home. Several inlerc<’ssioiis were made to the 
emperor in his bidialf; Epj>onina heiSelf appear¬ 
ing with her two childiiii, and imploring her 
hiishiijid's pardon. However, ncitlier her tears 
nor entreaties could ])revail; ami t!ie wretclu'd 
Saiiiims being sentenced to death, sulfeied under 
the common executionerj—an action, which, 
taken in nil its circumstances, w'ould tainish inor< 
virtues than Vespasian ever possessed. 

It must, howevef, be remarked, that this is a 
solitary and unaccountable instance of rancorous 
resentment iu Vespasian. He caused the daugh¬ 
ter of Vitcllius, his avowed eneinv, to be married 
into a> nobie family; himself providing her d 
suitable fortune. One of Nero’s servants coming 
to intreat pardon for having once rudely thrust 
him dut of the palace, and insulting him when in 
oftice, Vespasian only took his resengc by serving 
him just in the same manner. \Vhei) any plots or 
conspiracies were formed against liini, he <lii;- 
dained to punish the guilty; saying, “ that they 
deserved rather his contempt for tlieir iguurance, 
than his resentment, as they seemed to envy him 
a dignity, of which he daily experienced the 
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fflsiiicss/'’ When he wiis seriouslv uHvisecl to be- 

» 

ware of Metius Pomposianus, against whom there 
was stroniT cause of su'^picion, he raised him to 
the dignity of* consul; addinj;, that tlie time 
would come when he must be sensible of so 
griMt a benefit. 

His liberality in tlw'encouragement of arts and 
learniHg was not less tlian bis clemency. He 
'Settled a constant salary ol a hundred thousand 
acsicrces upon tl»e teachers of rhetorie. He was 
particularly kintl to Josephus, thfl-Jewisli histo¬ 
rian: Quintilian the orator, and Pliny the iia- 
turalisi, flourished in his reign, and were highly 
esteemed by him; and, in short, the protessors of 
every Useful art or science were sure to experience 
Lis bounty 

Yet all his acts of generosity and niuiiiii- 
cence cannot preserve his *chanict(H' from the 
imputation of rapacity and avarice. He re¬ 
vived many obsolete methods of taxation; and 
even bouglit and sold commodities himself, in 
order to increase his fortune. He descended to 
some very unusual and dishonourable imposts, 
particiijurly in laying a t:i\ upon urine. SVheti 
•Lis son 'Fitus remonstrated against the meanness 
of such a tax, Vespasian taking a piece ot Ttioney, 
demanded if the smell ottemlcd him ; adding, 
this very money was produced by urine, 'I’hc 
treasury, when A'espasiau came to the throne, was 
so much exhausted, that he informed the* senate 
it would require a supply of three hundred mil¬ 
lions of our money, to rc-establisli the common¬ 
wealth. 'I’his necessity would naturally prodilce 
more nnmerous and hca\y taxations than tlx* 
empire had hitherto experienced : but while he 
collected money from hi^ subjects by various ex- 

jicdicnt*, 
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petlipnljs, he neither expended it in private grati* 
^iciitiuns, nor in enrieliing his tainily. 

■ In ihc luiirUi year of his reign, Antiochus, 
king of Coinagena, holding a priMite corrcspond- 
/‘nee with tiio Partlnnns tl«e dec lared enemies of 
home, was take;) prisoner in Cilicia, by hcEtiis, 
fhe. governor, and sent bound to Koine; but 
Ve‘‘pasian oeiu’rously allowi'd liini a revenue 
suitable to his dignity, and ii\t'd his residence at 
Lacvidienioii. 

Al)C»«t the .same time, the Alani, a 
barliVirous people, on the '1 anais, abandon- 
ill" their barren wilds, invaded tlie king¬ 
dom ef Media; and thencevpassing like a tor¬ 
rent into Afmenia, after great ravages they 
overtliTw Tiri(kites, the king of that country, 
with prodigious slaughter, 'litus was at length 
sent to ofeastisc tiicir insolence, and relieve a 
kill" who was in alliance with Rome; but the 
buriiarians retired at the approach of t.hc llomailt 
Tanijy, loaded^Witli plunder- 

I'ho cart* and atlenlion of Vespasian pervaded 
the* remotest prcn^iures of tfii' empire, and their 
inhabitants telt his tenderness or his power. He. 
had, during h#s whole reign, a yiaiticular regard 
to IJi^tain; his generals, Fctiliiis Cercalis and 
Julius IVo/itifliis, brought the greatest part of the 
island into subjection: and Agricola, who suc- 


wceeded soon after, compLeted what they had 
begun. * 

Jsuch long and uuinlernipted success had not, 
however, the styiallect #fk-ct in rond*’ring him 
vain. 1 le ever bi^enied acersf'drom those swelling 
titles w hich the senate and people wore constantly 


ofi'ering him. 
pf h;s letters, 


\Vhcn the king of Parthia, in one 
^j^’led hbn^clf king of kings, Ves¬ 


pasian 
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pasinn, in his answer, only railed himself simply 
Fla\iiis Vespasian. Hr was so far from attempt¬ 
ing to hide tlie meanness of his oriniiml, that ho 
frequently mentmned it in company; and whey 
some flatterers were for deriving his pedigree 
from Hercules, he despised and derided the. 
meanness of their adulation. In this manner, 
having.rcigncd ten years, beloved by his subjects, 
and deserving their affection, he was surprised 
vith an indisposition at Campania, which from 
the beginning be declared would be fatal; cry¬ 
ing out, in the spirit of paganism, ** Mctbiiiks 1 
** am going to be a god", llemo^illg thence to 
tliecity, and afterwards to a country-bousc near 
Jleatc, tlie stMt of iiis fathers, he was there taken 
with a w'hirli brought him to the last extre¬ 
mity. Perceiving his end approaching, and that 
he was just going to expire, lu* cried out, “ that 
an emperor ought to die standing;" and, there¬ 
fore, raising himself upon his feet, he expired in 
the arms ot his 5 U])portcrs. 

His character has thus been summed up 
by Phny: “ He was a inaiij^in whom power 
“ made no alteration, except in giving him 
V the opportunity of doing good equal to his 
“ will/’ ' 

No sooner bad Vespasiar^^ submitted ^ , 

to the mortal condition, than his son Titus *79, 
was joyfully received as emperor, and be¬ 
gan to reign with the practice of c^cry vir-* 
tuc. During the life of his father there^had 
been imputations against him of cruelty, lust, 
and prodigality; but upon his exaltation to 
the throne, he shook off every vice, and be¬ 
came an example of the greatest moderation 
and humanity. His first step towards gaining 

X 9 tb« 
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jhc affections of his subjects, was by moderating 
his passions, uml bridlini; his appetites. He had 
long loved Berenice, sister to Agrippd, king of 
.Judieii, a wonmn of the greatest beauty, and'the 
most re tilled allurements; but knowing that the 
connection with 1i»t was entirely disagreeable to 
the people of Home, he gained ii victory over his 
«tli*clions, aiwl sent her away, notwithstanding 
their miitiull passion, an<l all licr arts. He next 
di'^missed those who had been the ministers of 
his pleasures, and lorhore to countenance the 
companioils of Isis looker recreatiiiiis, though he 
had formerly taken great pains in the selection. 
This prudent conduct, added to his justice and 
generosity, procured him the lo\c of all good 
men, and the appellation of the Delight of 
Alankind; which all his actions seemed to 
deserve. 

As he came |o the throne with all the advan¬ 
tages of his f:ither*s popularity, he resolved to 
use every mc^thotl to increase it. He therefore 
took jiurticular care to punish all informers, 
false witnesses, and promoters of dissension. 
Those wretches, who hud tlicir rise in the licen¬ 
tiousness and impunity of former reigns, \vcre 
now so niimerod^^thiit their crimes called kjudly 
for punishment. jOf these, thereldre, he .daily 
made public examples: condemning them to be 
scourged in the most public streets; next to be 
dragged through the theatre; then to be con- 
veyc;^! into the uninhabited parts of the empire, 
or sold as slaves. To gratify the citiaens, he ex¬ 
hibited many sumptuous and magnificent shows; 
and esen indulged them so far as to permit them 
to dictate the manner in which they should choose 
jto be entertained. Mis courtesy and promptitude 



♦o Ho'good have been celebrated even by Chrwtian 
writers; his principal rule being never to send 
any petitioner dissatisfied away. One night, at 
table, recollecHng that he had done nothing bene¬ 
ficial to mankind during the day, he exclaimed, 

O my friends, I ha\'c lost a day.” A reflection 
which too many may daily have reason to make; 
but which seems to have been a rare occurrence 
with this amiable prince. 

He Was so lender of the lives of his subjects, 
that he took upon him tlie oHfice of Ponijfe.x 
Maximus, or high-pncst, in order to keep Iiis 
hands uiulefiled with blood. He so little re¬ 
garded such as censured or abused him, that he 
was heard to say, ‘‘ When I do nothing worthy 
“ of censure, whyslumld I be displeased at it?” 
He was even heard to aflirm, that he had rather 
die himself than put another to death. Learning 
that two noblemen had conspired against him, 
he readily forgave tliem; and the next day plac¬ 
ing them near himself in the theatre, he put the 
swords with which the gladiators fought into 
their hands, demanding their judgment and ap¬ 
probation, whether they were of sufiicient short- 
• ness. With equal indulgence, he pardqncd bis 
f)n>thcr Domitiaii, w'ho had actually prepared ail 
things for an open rebellion.' 

In this reign an irruption of Mount Vesuvius 
dlid considerable damage; overwhelming mai^ 
towns, and throwing its ashes into countries more 
than a hundred miles distant. Upon this me¬ 
morable occasion, Pliny, the naturalist, io$t.ltts 
life; for being impelled by too eager a curiosity 
to observe the irruption, he was suffocated by thfe 
•effluvia. There happened also about this time 
a hre at Rome, w'hich continued three days and 

nifito 
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nights without intermission; and this was fol¬ 
lowed by a plague, ,in which ten thousand men 
were buried in a day. The emperor, however, 
did all that lay in his power to'rcpair the da¬ 
mages sustained hy the public; and, with respect 
to the city, declared that he would take the 
whole loss of that upon himself. 

Tlicso disasters were in some measure compen¬ 
sated by the successes in llrituin, under Agricola, 
'i’iiis excellent general ha\ing been sent into that 
country towaids the latter end of Vespasian's 
reign, shewed himself equally expert in quelling 
the refractory, and ci\ilising those w'ho had for¬ 
merly submitted to the Homan power. The 
Ordoviccs, or inhabitants of Norlli Wales, were 
first subdued. He then inad(* a descent upon 
IVIona, or the island of Anglesey, whirb surren¬ 
dered at discretion. IhiMng thus rendered him- 

^ I# 

self master of the whole country, he took every 
Tiiotliod to restore discipline to bis own army, and 
to introduce politeness among those whom he 
had conquered. He exhorted them, both by 
advice and example, to build teinples, iheatrrs, 
and .stately bouses, lie caused the sons of their 
nobility to be instructed in the liberal arts;r 
he liuu them taught the Latin language, and 
induced them to imitate the Roman modes of 
dress and Jiving. 'Hnis, by degrees, this bar¬ 
barous people began to aasumc the luxurious 
manners of their conquerors. For these suc- 
resses in Britain, Titus was saluted emperor 
the fifteenth time;; but he did nut long sur¬ 
vive this honour, being seized by a violent 
fever, at a little distance from Rome, Per¬ 
ceiving iiis death approach; he declared, that, 

during 
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jduring the whole course of his life, he knew but 
one action of uhicii he rcpcjited; and that action 
.he (lid not think proper to name. Jlc 
expired bhoriiy’after; not without suspi- 
cion of treachery from his brother Domi- 
tiiiii, who had long wished to govern. S;3. 
ilib death happened in the forty-first year 
.ofhis-cige, and the third yeai of his reign; and 
as he lived universally beloveil, the tears and la¬ 
mentations of his people followed his obsequies, 
and history is proud to record his name among 
the most meritorious of princes. 

The love which all ranks of people bore to 
Titus, facilitated the election of his brother Do- 
tnitian, notwithstanding the unfavourable idea 
many had conceived of him. His ambition was 
already but to(X well known, and his pride soon 
appeared upon his coming to the throne; having 
been heard to declare, that he had given the eni- 
|Mrc to his father and brother, and now received 
,it again as his due. 

The beginning of his reign, however, w'as uni* 
vcrsally acceptable to the people, as he appeared 
equally remarkable for his clemency, liberality, 
•and justice. He carried his ahhovrence of cruelly 
SK> far, as at one time to forbid the sacrificing 
of oxen. His libenility was such, tliat h© 
would not accept of the legacies that were left 
him by such as had children of their own; and 
his Justice induced him to sit whole days, and re¬ 
verse the partial sentences of the ordinary judges. 

But the mask of dissimulation soon dropped off, 
and he. appeared in all his natural deformity. 
Instead of cultivating literature, as his father and 
,brother had done, he neglected all kinds of 
study, addicting himself wholly to meaner pur¬ 
suits^ 
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suits, particularly archcry and gaming, in both 
which he excelled. He instituted llirec sorts of 
contest to l)c ohserved every five years:—in mu¬ 
sic, hoi>eiu:inship, mid wrestling: but at the 
same tiiiic he banished all philosuphors and nia- 
theinaticimis Iroin Koine. No emperor before 
him entortuined the people with such various and 
oxpensi\e show's. During these diversiftns he 
distributed great ivwaids, sitting as president 
himself, luioincd with a purple robe and crown, 
with the priests of .lupiter, and the college of 
1 ''la\ian priests, about him. Ills ignoble pursuits 
in solitude was a Just contrast to his exhibitions < f 
public ostentation. He usually spent his houis 
of retirement in catching flics, and sticking them 
through with a bodkin; so that one of his ser¬ 
vants being asked if the cmjioror were alone, an¬ 
swered that he had not so much as a fly to bear 
him company. 

His vices seemed every day to increase with the 
duration of bis reign; and as he thus became 
more odious to his people, all their murmurs 
only served to add sticngth to his suspicions, and 
malice to bis crueltv. llis ungrateful treatment 
of Ajyicola was one of the first indications of hi& 
natural malevolence. Domitinn was always par¬ 
ticularly fond of obtaining a military reputation^ 
and tbtM'efore jealous of it in others. He had 
marched some time before intoGiuil, upon a pre¬ 
tended expedition against the Cntti, a people of 
Clermaiiy; and, without ever seeing the enemy, 
resolved to have the honour of a triumph upon 
his return to Koine. Tor that purpose he pur¬ 
chased a number of slareh, whom he dressed in 
German habits, and at the head of this miserable 
procession, entered the city, amidst the apparent 

accla^ 
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acclamations, but conccali'd contempt, of his sub¬ 
jects. The succes'seK, therefore, of Agricola in 
Britain, affected him with extreme envy. 'J’his 
admirable general, pursuing the advantages 
which he had already obtained, sul)dued the 
Caledonians; overcame Calgacus, tlie British 
chief, at the head of thirty thousand men; 
and afterwards sending out a thM to scour tlic 
coast, discovercil and subdued the (Honeys; and 
thus reduced the whole to a civilised province 
the lloinan empire. Wlien the account of 
these succes‘'cs' W!i*i brought to Doniiiian, he re¬ 
ceived it with seeming pleasuie, l)ut real chagrin, 
lie ordoretl him, thereloiv, external marks of 
approbation; and look care that triumpbant or¬ 
naments, statue^, and other honours, should be 
decreed him: but, at the same time, he removed 
him from his command, under a pretence of ap¬ 
pointing him to the government of S\ria. Agri- 
cola surrendered up his province to Sullustius 
Lucullus, but soon found that Syria was other-* 
wise disposed of. Upem his return to Rome, 
which was privately and by niglit, he was coldly 
received by the emperor; and died some time 
after in retirement, not without suspicion of vio- 
kmcc by the emperor’s direction. 

Doniitian, however, soon found the want of 
so'experienced a commander, in the many irrup¬ 
tions of the barbarous nations that surrounded the 
empire. The Sarinatians in Europe, joined with 
those of Asia, made a formidable invasion; 
while the Dacians, under the conduct of Dccc- 
balus their king, overthrew the Romans in seve- 
ral engagement'. The contests now were not 
for the limits of the empire, and the banks of the ^ 
Danube; but the provinces theuLseiv^s were 
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danger. One loss followed another; and every 
season became memorable for some remarkable 
overthrow. At la^t, the barl)ariiins wore re¬ 
pelled, partly by t’oirc*, and partly by the as- 
sistaiico of money; which only eniii)led them to 
iiiake future invasions with great advantage, 
ilut though little hoiumr was gained hythe re¬ 
pulse of the enemy, Doinhian resolved not to 
lose the pageant ot a triumph. He returned in 
great splendour to Home; and, not contented 
with thus triumphing twice without a victory^ 
he assumed the surname of Oennaniciis, fora, 
conquest over a people with whom he had iie.vcr 
contended. 

In proportion as ridicule was justly provoked 
to aim its darts against him, his pride Seemed 
every day to demand greater homage, lie ])er- 
initted no statues to be erected to his honour, 
unless of gold and silver, and was satisfied with 
lib less veneration than was paid to the gods 
themselves, whose titles he also assumed. His 
cruelty was not inferior to his ignorance; he 
caused nunibcis of the most illustrious senators, 
and others, to be put to death, upon the most 
trifling pretences. One /lilius Lnniia was con¬ 
demned and executed only for jesting, thongli 
there was neither novelty nor poignancy in his 
humour. Cocceianus was murderod only for 
celebrating the nativity of Otho. Pomposianus 
shared the same fate, because it was foretold by an 
astrologer that he should be emperor. Sallus- 
tius Lucullusi his lieutenant in Britain, was 
destroyed only for having given his name to a 
new sort of lances of his own invention; and 
Juiuiis Rusticus died for publishing a book, in 
whiek bk*. commended Thrasea and Priscus,' 

who’ 
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vlio had opposed Vespasian’s elevation to tht 
purple. 

•Such cruelties as these, which seem almost 
without a motiA'c, deservedly produced resist¬ 
ance. Lucius Antonins, governor a d 
I'pper Germany, knowing how much * 
the c'lnperor was detested at home, rc- 
boived upon contending for the throne; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, assumed the ensigns of imperial dig¬ 
nity. As he was at the head of a forinidable 
army, his success remained a long time doubt¬ 
ful ; but a sudden overflowing of the Rhine di¬ 
viding his army at that juncture, he was attack¬ 
ed by the emperor’s general, and totally routed. 
Domitian’s severity was greatly increased by 
this short-lived success. In order to discover' 
the accomplices of the adverse party, he in¬ 
vented new tortures; sometimes cutting off 
the hands, at other times thrusting fire intgt 
the privities of the suspected: and that he 
might fctill further aggravate his guilt by hy¬ 
pocrisy, he never pyom)unccd sentence without 
a preamble full of gentleness and mercy. The 
JHght before he crucified the comptroller of hia 
houst‘ho1d, he treated him with the most flatter¬ 
ing marks of friendship, and ordered him a 
dish of meat^ from his own tabic, lie carried' 
Aretinus C’lcinens with him in his own litter the 
day he had resolved upon his death. To'tlio 
senate and nobility he was particularly hostile,' 
frequently threatening to extirpate them all. At 
rme time lie surrounded the senate-housie with, 
his troops, to the great consternation of the 
senators. At another, he anbiised himself with 
their terrors in a different manner. Having i-nr 
NUed them to a public entertaiumeat, he 
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ccivod them all very formally at the entrance of 
his palace, and conducted them into a specious 
hall, hung round with black, and illuminated 
by a few mclaucholy lamps, that ditlused light 
only suflicient to shew the horrors of the place. 
All around were to be seen nothing but colUns, 
w ith the names of each of the senators written upon 
tlK'in, toge.tlier with other objects of terror, and 
ijistrioneiits of 'execution. While the company 
beheld all these preparations with silent agony, 
several meo, having their bodies blackened, each 
with a drawn sword in one hand, and a naming 
torch in the other, entered the hall, and danced 
round them. Having enjoyed this scene for 
some time, and sullicicntly sported with the 
fears and feelings of his guests, the doors were set 
open, and one of the servants came to inform 
them, that the emperor gave all the company 
hjigvc to withdraw. 

To render these capricious'cruelties iviorc 
odious, lust and avarice were supeniclded. Fre¬ 
quently, after presiding at an execution, he 
would retire with the lewdest prostitutes. His 
extortion, the consequence of his prodigality, 
had no bounds. He seized the estates of all 
againsi whom he could find the smallest pre¬ 
tence; the most trifling action, or word, against 
the majesty of the prince, was sufllcicnt to ruin 
th^ possessor. ,In particular he exacted large 
sums from the rich jews, who even then be¬ 
gan to practise the arts of money getting, for 
which they arc still so remarkable. Against 
them, hc.w.as incited not only by avarice, but 
by jealousy. A prophecy had been long cur- 

* TEisprophecy without doubt nderred to the Messiah, , 
wrho was geilerally expected to make liis appearanoe In the 
beigJil «f UaopQral pQv/er, 
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rent in the east-, that a person from the line of 
JJavid should rule the world ; to evade which, 
this monster cominunded ail riie Jews of the 
lineage of l)av4d, to be diligcnily souglit out, 
ami put to death. Two (’hristians, grandsons of 
*St. Jude, the apostle of that line, were brought 
before him ; but finding them poor, and no way 
ambitious of temporal power, he dismissed them, 
as objects too mean for liis jealousy. However, 
his persecutions of the Christians was more severci^,:^ 
than that of any of his predecessors. By 
his letters and edicts they were banished 
in scNcral parts of the empire, and pul to ‘ ' 
dwatli with all the tortures of ingenious cruelty. 
'J’hc predictions of the Cliiildoans and’ astrologers 
also, concerning his death, gave him violent ap¬ 
prehensions, and kept liim in tlie most torincnt- 
ing discjuictude. llis jealousies increasing with 
a sense of his demerits, he ordered the gallery 
in w’hich he walked, to be set round with a pci* 
lucid stone, which served as a mirror to reflect 
the persons of all such ns apprrached him from 
behind. Kvery omen ami prodigy gave him 
fresh anxiety ; and in proportion as he became 
.fearful, he became more cruel. Even Nero is 
degraded by a com])aiiMin with this wretch. 
'J’he f(;rmer exercised his cruelties without bc-ing 
a spectator: but a principal jiart of the Homan 
miseries during this loign, was to see and be 
seen ; to behold the stern air and fiery visage 
of the tyrant, directing the tortures, ‘and Mali¬ 
ciously pleased with addrng poignancy to Mery 
agony. 

Hut a period was soon to bo put to lys unblush¬ 
ing enormities, Rome had now, by horrid 
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porionco, icarnetl the art of ridding herself ofher 
tyrants. Among the number of those whom 
lie at once caressed and suspected, was his wile 
})oniitia, whom he had taken from .^ilius Lamia, 
her former husband. 'I'his woman, however, 
was become obno.sious to linn, for having placed 
l>er affoclions upon on*: Laris, a player; and he 
resolved to dispatch her with several others*vvboni 
he either hated or suspected. It was the tyrant’s 
^,inethod to put down the names of all such as he 
intended to destroy in his lahlets, which he car¬ 
ried about him, with great circumspection. Do- 
niitia, fortunately hap| Cticd to get a sight of 
them, was struck at finding her own name in 
the devoted caUilognc. She shewed the fatal 
list to Norbanus and Pretonius, pnefects of the 
praetorian bands ; to Stephanus, the comptroller 
of the household ; and to Parthenius, tlie chief 
chamberlain. These finding fclicniselves pro- 
«cribed, after many consultations, determined to 
dispatch the tyrant, and fixingjupon the eighteenth 
day of September for the coiiiplotion of their 
,great attempt. Domitian, whose death was 
overy day foretold by the astrologers, was, it 
lioems, in some measure apprehensive of ihat^ 
particiklar day ; and as he had been ever timo¬ 
rous, so was be now more particularly upon ids 
guard, lie had for some time before‘•eeluded 

*77 

himself in the most secret roccEscs of his palace, 
and at midnight was so affrighted uf tu leap out 
of his bed, inquiring of his attendants what bout 
of the night it was. Upon their falsely assuring 
him that itwas an hour later than j'lat which he 
was taught to apprehend, quite transported, as 
if all danger were past, he prepared to go to the 
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bath. Just then, Potronius, his chambcrluii>, 
came to inform him, that Stephanus, the comp¬ 
troller of the househoi(i, desired to speak to him 
upon an atfair .of the utmost importance. 'J'he 
emperor haviiio; aiven orders that his attendants 
should retire, Steplianiis entered with his hand 
in a scarf, which he had worn thus for some 
days^ tlic better to conceal a dag/icr, as none 
were permitted to approach the emperor with 
arms. 11c bej^an by giving infonnution of a 
pretended conspiracy, and exhibited a paper, in 
wltich the particulars were specified. Wli’lc 
Domitian was reading the contents, with an 
eager euriosity, Stcplianus drew his dagger, and 
btruck him in the groin. 'I’he wound nut being 
mortal, Domitian caught hold of the assassin, 
and threw him upon the ground, calling out for 
assistance. He demanded also bis sword, which 
was usually placed under his pillow ; but a hoy 
wlio attended in the apartiiuMit, running to letch 
it, found only the scabbard. Domitian, how- 
cvi‘r, imuvmed as he was, Avould have been an 
overmatch for Stephanus, had not his p 
fn'cdman, a gladiator, and two subal- 96. 
terns rushed in, and dispntche<l the cm- y ^ 
])cror with seven wounds. Slephaiiusb « 4 ^j, 
liimself was also slain on the spot by some 
oirirers of the guard .who came to their master's 
rescue. 

Prodigies at this period were so common, and 
ignorance gave such scope to imposture, tliat it 
is almost unworthy of history to record them. 
Yet the following circumstance is too cuiipus to 
be omitted. It is related, that Apollonius 
7yapeuS| a philosopcr, who was lecturing in a 
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public garden at Ephesus, at the very momeift 
Domitian was slain, stopping his harangue, ex¬ 
claimed, “'Courage, Sjephanus, strike the ty- 
rant!” And then, after a pause—** Rejoice, 
“ my friends, the tyrant dies tliis day: —this day 
** do I say! the very moment in which I kept 
silence he suflered fo* his crimes—he dies I” 
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' CHAP, xviir. 

The Reigns of Nerva, Trajan, and Adrian. 


O s<)om»r was tlie death of Domitian pub- 
licly aimoimced, than the senate assembled 
in an ecstasy of joy, which such a deli^c^an':c 
well merited ; and having passed a decree that 
all his inscriptions should he erased. Ins .name 
sti uck out the registers of fame, and his tune- 
lal omitted, they immediately, with one vfucc, 
declared Cocceius Nerva, emperor, lest the 
army should ha\e time or inclination to inter¬ 
fere in the election. 

Nerva was of an illustrious family, though 
not originally Roman, and above sixty-livc years • 
old when he was calletl to the throne. He was, 
at that time, the most remarkable man in Rome 
for his virtues, moflcration, and respect .to .the 
laws; and he owed his exaltation solely 
• blameless conduct of his former life. 
senate w-ent to pay him their submissions,^, lie 
received them with his accustomed humiBt^ 
while Arius Antonins; his most intimate fri^^, 
having embraced him with great familiarity, iidr 
dressed him in a language very ditferent 
that which the former emperors were accusto^i^ 
to hear. “ 1 come," said he, “ with pther^ to 
congratulatiB!'^ not your good fortune, but that 
of the mman empire. You have long escaped 
■“ the malice of your enemies, and the cruelty of 
tyrants, Now, at the decline of life, to he 
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plunged into new troubles, and surrounding 
“ dangers, to be exposed, not only to the hatred 

of eiicinies, but to the dangerous retjuests of 
** friendship, is not a state to •!)« wished for ; 
“ your enemies will naturally envy ; and yoiu* 
“ friends, presuming upon your former lavour, 
“ if their suits be ili-nied, will bcconn? enemies ; 
** so that you must either injure the piihljc, or 

lose their favoui/’ Such candid ad^icc was 
received uitli pro])er gratitude; and, indeed, no 
emperor sremod to want such advice more than 
lie; as the easy indiilgenco of his disposition 
made him the pn y of hift insidious rourliers. 

Upon coming to tlie throne, lie solemnly swore 
that no senator of Home should he put to death 
by his command, during his reign, from any 
cause whatever, "I'his oath he so religiously 
observed, that wIkmi two senators had conspired 
bis death, he. sent for them, and carried them 
with him to the public theatre : there presenting 
each a dagg(‘r, he desired tliem to strike, as he 
was determined ii(»t to ward otf the blow. Such 
acts of clemency appeared to the multitude as 
virtues; but others saw them in a diderent light, 
and ^ionsidcred them as cncouiageinents to vice,. 
One the principal men in Rome was heard to 
declare, that it wa.s indeed a misfortune to live 
under a prince* who considered innocence as a 
crime; but a greater still, to live under one who 
regarded crimes as innocence. Having one 
night invited Veiento, one of Doniitian’s most 
vicious favourites, to supper, the conversation 
turned upon the vices of Catullus Messalinus, 
whose memory was detested for his cruelties, 
during the former reign. As each of tlie guests 
mcatloueU jiiui with horror, JHcrva induced 
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to tislc one Mtiuricus, v. lu) sat at table, ** What 
“ do you think, Mauneiis, would become of 
“ such a man now ?*’—I think, ‘ rc[>he i Ma'ii- 
licus, pointintr’to Veitmto, “ thut he wo^dd have 
been iiuitcd, as some of us are, tnsiij)per.” 
However just such sarcasms inij^ht have been, 
Is'crva bore tiiem with the utmost ^ooii-liusnour, 
US he was o\cr more desirous of loved than 

feared by Ins subjects. His liberality was so cx- 
teii'-ive, that upon liis first pronu^tion to the em¬ 
pire, he was constrained to sell his gold aul 
silver plate, with his other rich ino\ cables. He 
released the cities of the empire Irom nian^ se¬ 
vere duties, which had been imposed by his pre¬ 
decessors, and restored tlie property of those 
who had been unjustly disj3||ssessed.' 

■ During his short reign, he made several good 
iaws and regulations; and in- every respect be¬ 
haved like an indulgent father to his pe’.pie, 
lie permitted no statues to be erected to nis ho- 
jQOur, and converted such of Domitian's as had 
been spared by the ‘■enalc into money. He sold 
many rich robes, and inurh ot the splendid fur^- 
inturc of the palace, and let.'CMclied several vjn- 
•reasonable expences at court. At the same time, 
he had so little regard for money, that when OUO 
of his subjects found a large treasure, and sttb- 
niitted the disjiosul of it to the emperor, he re¬ 
ceived for answer that he might v.se it: but tlic 
finder still informing the emperor that it was* a 
fortune too large for a private person. Nerva, 
admiring his honesty, wrote him word, that then 
he might abuse it, 

Siicli generosity and mildness, however,- did 
not escape enmity. Calphurnius Cra-ssus, witli 
pome others, fjorined a dangerous ccmspiracy to 
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destroy him ; but Nerva would use no severity; 
he was sati^tied with banisliini' those who were 

kJ 

culpable, though the senate were for intiictiiig 
more rigorous punishments. lliiL the most dan¬ 
gerous insurrection against his int(M*csts was from 
the praHorian bands, who, headed by Casperius 
•Olianus, insisted upon revenging the late empe¬ 
ror's death, whose memory was still th'ar to 
them, from his frerjiient liberalities. Nerva, 
■whose kindness to good men rendered him nuwe 
obnoxious to the vicious, did all in his power to 
stop the progress of this insurrection ; he jire- 
sented himself to the mutinous soldiers, and, 
opefting his bosom, desired them to strike 
there, rather than be guilty of so much in¬ 
justice. The solders paid no regard to his re¬ 
monstrances, but seizing Petronius and Porthe- 
nius, slew tliem in the most ignominious man¬ 
ner. , Not content with this outrage, they 
even Compelled the emperor to approve their 
sedition, and to make, a s))cech to the people, 
in which he thanked the cohorts for their lide- 
lity. 

This harsii constraint upon the emperor's iiv- 
clinations, was, in the event, attended with the. 
most happy effixrts, as it caused the adoption of 
Trajan to succeed him. Nerva, perceiving that 
in the present turbulent disposition of tlie times 
he stood in need of an assistant in the emjiire, 
who might share the fatigues of government, 
and contribute to keep the licentious in awe, 
with a generous concern for the public welfare, 
hxed u])on Ulpius "J’rajaii,' an utter stranger to 
his family, and who was then governor in Upper 
Germany, as his colleague and successor. 

The adoption of this admiraUc tnuii proved so 
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great a curb to the licentiousness of the soldiery, 
thiit they continued in perfect obedience during 
the rest of his reign. 

This was thc» last public act of Nerva. In 
about tlircc inuiiths after, he w'us seized with a 
fever, of which he died, after a short reign of one 
year, four months, and nine days; highly es- 
teiMiiecl for his generosity and moderation, and 
d<*scrvedly endeared to the good of every rank. 
Indeed, luid he possessed no other merit, his 
adoption of such a man as 'I'rajaii would entitle 
hi'nt to respect. 

'IVajall’s family was originally ft'om ^ jj 
though he was born at Seville, in gg/ 
Spain. lie very early accompanied his 
father, who was a general of the Romans, 
in his expeditions along the Euphrates 
and the Rhine, ami, while yet very young, ac- 
quiivd a rniisiderahle reputation for military 
talents. He inured his body to fatigue; ho 
made long marches on foot; and laboured to 
acipiirc all that skill in war which w’as necessary 
for a commander. When he was made general 
of the army in Eower Gcimany, one of the 
most considerable employments in the empire, it 
caused no alteration in his manners or wAy of 
living, nor did he diffet from the private tribune, 
except in his superior wisdom and virtues. The 
great qualities of his mind were set off by all the 
advantages of person; and he was now in that 
middle time of life which is happily tempered 
with the warmth of youth, and the caution of 
age. To these endowments was added a mo-' 
dcsty that seeincd peculiar to himself; so that 
mankind found a pleasure in praising those ac- 
^ternpUshments of which the possessor seemed 
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no way conscious. Upon the whole, Trajan is (fis- 
tinguished as the greatest and the best emperor 
which Rome ever saw. OtI ers might have- 
equalled him in war, and some might have been 
his rivals in clemency and goodness; but he 
aeeuis the only prince who united these talents 
in the greatest perfection, and who equally 
engages our admiration, and our regard. « 

Being informed of the death of Nerva, he 
prepared to return to Rome, v. hither he was in- 
viiea by the united entreaties oi tlve state. lii» 
march was comUicted with a discipline that had,, 
fora long time been unknown in the armies of the 
empire. The countrus through which he passed, 
were neither rava^^ed nor taxed, and he entered 
the city, not in triumph, though he had deserved 
nuiiiy, but on hot, attended with the civil offi- 
cers of the state, and followed by his soldiers, 
who marched silently forward, with modesty and 
respect. 

One of the first lectures he received, in regard 
to his conduct as emperor, was from 3^1 iitarch, 
the philosopluT, who had the honour of being 
his majfter. “ Since,*" observed this eminent 
writer, “ your merits, and not your impor- 
tunitics, have advancetl you to the empire, 

“ permit me to congratulate your virtues, and 
iny own good fovtunc. If your future go- 
** vernment prove answerable to your former 
“ worth, I shall,.be hap])y ; but if you become 
“ worse for power, j^ours will be the danger, and 
** mine the ignominy of your conduct. The 

\ • 

* This epistle has by some been reckoned spurious, . 

It richly deabi’ves a place ia tiiis history from its in- 
trtasic awrt(» *. 
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“ errors of the pupil will be cliar|!;e(l upon his 
“ instructor,—Seneca is reproached for tlic cnor- 
“ mities of Nero ; and Socrates and Quintilian 
“ have not escaped censure for the misconduct 
“ of their respective scholars. But you have it 
“ in your power to make me the most honoured 
“ of men, by continiiiiijy; what you arc. Conti- 
i‘ue the command of your passions; and 
make virtue the scope of ail your actions. If 
“ you follow these instructions, then shall I ylo- 
“ ry in my having presumed to give them; if you 
“ neglect w'hat 1 offer, then will this letter be my 
** testimony that you have not erred tlirough the 
counsel and authority of Plutarch.*' 

The most rapid review of "I’riijan’s actions 
would carry us beyond our limits. . Suilire it 
therefore to say, that his ap])licatioii to business, 
liis iiiodoJaticiii to his enemies, liis modesty in 
exaltation, his liljerality to the deserving, and 
hib frugality in his <»wn cxpeiices, have all been 
the subject of panegyric among bis contompora- 
ries; and they toulinuc to be the adiiiiralio i of 
posterity. 

Upon giving the pryefect of tlic praitorian 
Lunds, the sword, according to custom, lie made 
•use of this remaikable expression: “'lake this 
“ sword, and use it;—if 1 have merit, fdr me; 
“ if otlieuvise, ayainst me.'’ After which, he 
added, “ that ho who made laws w'as the first 
who was bound to preserve tliem." 

If he had any failings, tlicy were, his love of 
women, ^nd his immoderate passion for war. 
'J he first war he w'fts engaged in, alter iiiscoming 
to the throne, was with the Dacians, who^ 
during the reign of Doinir.an, had commit- 102 . 
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ted numberless ravages upon the provincf's of 
the empire. He therefore raised a powerful ar¬ 
my, and with great expedition marched into 
those barbarous countries, where he was vigo¬ 
rously opposed, for a long time, by Decebalus, 

' the Dacian king. At length, this monarch, 
being constrained to come to a general battle, 
and no longer able to protract the war, was 
routed with great slaughter; though not \'rtthout 
much loss to the conqueror. The Roman sol¬ 
diers, upon this occasion, wanting linen to bind 
up their wounds, the emperor tore his own robe 
to supply them. This victory compelled the 
enemy to sue for peace, which they obtained 
upon very disadvantageous terms: the king him¬ 
self entering the Roman camp, paid his lionutgc 
as a vassal of Rome. 

Upon Trajan's return, after the triumphs and 
rejotengs, usual upon such occasions, were 
ovef, he was surprised with an account, that the 
Dacians had renewed hostilities. Decebalus 
their king was, therefore, a second time, ad- 
ju-lged an enemy to the Roman state, and 
'i'rajan invaded his dominions with an army 
equal to that with w'hich he had before subdued 
him. ^Rut Decebalus, now grown more cautious' 
by his former defeat, used every art to protract 
the war. He also put various stratagems in 
practice to distress the enemy; and, atone time, 
the emperor w'as in great personal danger. Do- 
cebalus also took Longinus, one of the Ro¬ 
man generals, prisoner, and threatenti^ to kill 
in ease Trajan refused to grant him terms 
©f peace. Rut the emperor replied, “ that peace 
and war had not their dependence upon the 
jWety of one unly:'^ and Longinus some 

r time after feapy a voluntary death* Ihc fate 
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of tills general seemed to give.,new vigour to 
I'rnjan’s operations. In order to be better cn- 
allied to itiviulc the enemies territories at plea* 
sure, he uiir}ertouk a most stupendous worlt^ 
which was no less then building a bridge across 
the Danahe. This amazing structure consisted 
of mon.‘ than twenty-two niches, a hundred and 
iiliy-teet high, and a hundred au 1 seventy 
broad; and its present ruins shew modern ar* 
chitacls how far they were surpassed by the 
ancients, both in the greatness and the boldness 
of their designs. Upon iinisLiiig this work, Tra¬ 
jan continued the war with great vigour, sharing 
with the meanest of his soldiers the fatigues of 
the campaign, and animating them to their duty 
by his own example. By these means, notwith* 
standing the country was spacious and unculti¬ 
vated, and the inhabitants brave and hardy, hp 
finally subdued the whole, and annexed DRcia 
to the Roman empire. Decebalus made^ 1 ^ 
some attempts to escape, but being sur- {o6,“ 
rounded on every side, he at last slew him¬ 
self/ and his head was sent immediately to 
Rome, as a trophy of success. These conquests 
■seemed to advance the empire to greater splen¬ 
dour and fame than it had hitheito act|uificd. 
Ambas'tadors came from the interior parts of Jn- 
dia, to congratulaic Trajan’s success, and soli* 
cit his friendship. At his return to Rome, he 
entered the city in triumph; and the rejoicings 
for his victories lasted for the space of a hundred 
and twenty days. 

Peace being now lirmly established, Tfajan 
turned his attedtion to internal affairs. He 
adorned the city with public buildings; he freed 
it from such men a* lived by thej^vices; he eu* 
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‘tertaincd persons of merit with the utmost fa¬ 
miliarity; while he so little feared his enemies, 
that he could scarcely be induced to sup])ose lie. 
had any. Bcinj^ one day told, that his friend 
and favourite, Sura, was liilse to him ; Traj;m, 
to shew how much he relied upon his hdelity, 
went, in his ordinary manner, to sup with him. 
There he commanded Sura's surgeon to he 
brought, whom he ordered to take ofl' llio hair 
about his eye-brows. lie then made the barber 
shave his beard, and then . went unconcerned 
into the bath as usual. The next day, when 
Sura's accusers were renewing ihcir obloi|uy, 
Trajan informing them how he had spent the night, 

If/' cried he, “ Sura had any designs against 
“ my life, he then had the lairest opportunity.'’ 

It had been happy tor this great prince's me¬ 
mory, if he had shewn ecjuaf clemency to all 
his subjects; but about the ninth year of his 
reign, he was persuaded to look upon the 
Christians with a jealous eye. The extreme 
veneration which he ])rofesse<l for the religion 
of the e:itj)ire, set him scdiil usly to oppose 
every innovation, and the progress of CJInistia- 
nity seems to have alarmed him. A law had,* 
some lime before, been promulgated, in which 
all lletan'ia;, or societies dissenting from the esta- 
blisiied religion, were declared ilh'gai. Ihidcrthe 
sanction of this law, the Cliri.ilians were persecuted 
ill all parts of the empire. Cireal numbers of 
them were put to death, as well by po]>ul 5 ir tu¬ 
mults as bv edicts and judicial proceedings. In 
this p( rsccution, St. Clemens, bishop of Romo, 
was condemned to be thrown into the sea, with 
an ancleir about his nock; St. Simeon, bishop 
of Jcrusaleif^ at the ugc of a hundred and 

twenty 
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twenty was scour^ccl and crucified; and St, 
lunutiiis, who had a particular dispute with 
Trajan, at Antioch, was coiideniricd to be 
thrown to wil'd beasts, in the amphitheatre at 
Home. However, the persecution cciiscd after 
some time: for the emperor having advice from 
IMiiiy, the pro-consul in Bithynia, of the in- 
iioconcc and simplicity of the Christians, and of 
their inofl'ensive and moral way of living; ho 
gave orders that they should not be sought after: 
but if anv ortereii themselves, or refused to sa • 
critice to the gods, that they should, in cither 
case, .suffer. 

The Arminiiins and Farthiuns having thrown 
off all submission to Hume, Trajan was con* 
strained to turn his arms against them, and to 
head tlic forces in person. While he was tlius 
employed, tlierc was a dreadful insurrection of 
the Jew’s in ail parts of the empire. This wretch¬ 
ed people, still infatuated, and ever e.\pecting 
some signal delivertM, took the advantage of 
'i'rajan's absence in the East, to massacre all the 
Greeks and Romans wlioin they got into their 
power, without reluctance or mercy. This re¬ 
bellion first began in Cyrcnc, a Roman province 
in Africa; thence the flames extended In £gypt, 
and next to the island of Cyprus. I'liesc places 
they, in a manner, dispeopled with ungovernable 
fury. Their barbarities were such, that they 
ate the flesh of their enemies, wore their skins, 
sawed them asunder, cast them to wild beasts, 
made them kill each other, and studied pew 
torments by which to destroy therp. How¬ 
ever, these horrid excesses were of no long 
duration: the governors of the respective pro¬ 
vinces making head against their tumultuous 

fury, 
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furv, soon treatoil them with n ivtaliHiioii of 
cruelty, and put thoni to doaih, not as liuiimn 
beings, but as outi'a»<‘oiis pests to stJcii'tv. 

But to roliirn: 'Irajan ha\ing speedily reduc¬ 
ed Armenia to submission, he nuirche<l into the 
dominions of the king of Vaviliia. 'I’here en¬ 
tering the opulent kingdom (d Mesopotamia, he 
reduced it into the form of a Roman province. 
'J’hencc, he wont against tlic Baitliians, over 
wJiom his successes were groat and numerous. 
He conquered Syria and Chahlea ; e.nd took the 
famtais city ot Ikilnlon. 'I’i.ere, jiliempr- 
J1 j i^i^J to cro-s the lie was opposed 

by the enemy, who res<il\ed to siv»p Ins pii^- 
sase: but he secretly c< uscil I,oats lo ho made 
upon the adjoining mounc.iins; and bringing 
them to the water-side, passed his arm^ with 
great expedition; not, howoMi, witlioiit great 
tilaughter on l.'Oth sir'es. 'I'lience, lie' tra¬ 
versed large trai ts of < <uinli'y, which had mwer 
before been iiivaded by a Roman nnn\; and 
seemed to take a jdeasure in pursuiiiii; tin; 
same marcli which Alexander th(‘ (ireat liad 
marked out hotore liim. Having passed the ra¬ 
pid st^roam of the 'I’igris, he ailvaneed to tlie* 
eitj\t’iC'isiphon, which he tc»ok, and opened him- ‘ 
self ^^nissuge into Persia; wiu're lu‘ niadi' inany 
conqueSi^a which, litwever, wore laiher splendid 
than useful. 

After subduing all the country liordenng on 
tlie Tigris, he marched southwanl of the Persian 
gulf, where he subdued a king, who possi'ssed a 
tt)n‘'idcriible island, rbade bv the divided streams 
of that river. - Here winter coining on, be’ 
was in tlanssfr. .of losing the" greatest part of 
Lis arniy’^^b^'' the*' iticiemency ,ol‘ ^ the cli¬ 
mate, 
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mate, and the inundations of the river. He 
therefore, with indefatigable pains, fitted out a 
fleet, and sailing down the Persian gulf, entered 
the Indian oedan, conquering .even to the In¬ 
dies, pari of which he annexed to the Roman 
empire. He was prevented from pursuing fur¬ 
ther conquests in this distant country, by the 
rev()lt*of many of the provinces he liad already 
subdued, and by the scarcity of provisions. -J'he 
inconveniences of increasing ago, also contributed 
to damp the ardour of this enterprise, whicli nt 
one time he intended to pursue to the confines 
of the earth. Returning therefore along the Per- 
sian gulf, and sending the senate a particular 
account of all the nations he had conquered, 
the names of which alone composed a long ca¬ 
talogue, he prepared to punish those countries 
which had revolted from him. He began by 
hiving fin* famous city of Edessa, in IMeso- 
potaiiiia, in ashes; and, in a short space of time, 
imt only retook those placc*s which had be¬ 
fore acknowledged subjection, but made himself 
master of all the most fertile kingdoms of A4i%i. 
In this train oC successes ho scarcely met with a 
•repulse, except bclore the city of Atra, in the 
deserts of Arabia. WlKuel'orc, judgi life t|at 
this was a proper time lor bounding his con¬ 
quests, he resolved to give a master tr) the 
roiintries he had subdued. With this resolutiOn, 
repairing to the city (’tesiphoii, in IVusia, with 
great Ceremony, he crowned Parthenaspatc s 
king of ‘Parthia, to the great joy of all his^sub¬ 
jects. lie esrablished another king also over the 
kingdom of Albania, near the Ca'^pian sea. 
Then, placing governoi*s and lieutenants in 
other provinces, and ,lea\'>ng Atlriun general 61^ 
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his forces in the East, he resolved to return to 
his capital in a style ut unparalleled inugnilicence. 
However, he had only reached the province of 
Cilicia, v.hen he found himselt too weak to pro¬ 
ceed in his usual manner. He thereiore ordciod 
/himself to be carried on shipboard lo tne city of 
Scleucia, where he died, in the sixty third ^ear 
of his ago, after a rei^n of nineteen yca^s six 
months and filtcen du^s. How higlily he was 
esteemed by his subjects appears from their 
manner uf blessing his succeisors, by wishing 
them the fortune of Augustus, and the good¬ 
ness uf 'rrajaii. His military virtues, however, 
upon which he rhiedy valued hinisclf, produced 
no real advantage to his country, and all his 
conquests disappeared, when the power was with- 
that enforced them. 

During Trajan’s last illness, hisvwifc Plotina 
constanlly attended him, and it is supposed forged 
the will by which Adrian was nominated his suc¬ 
cessor. Adrian was by descent a Spaniard, nephew 
to the iato emperor, and married to Sabina his 
grand-niece. When ’Frajan was raised to the em¬ 
pire, Adrian was a tribune of the army in Mtesia, 
and was sent by the troops to congratulate the . 
. empero:' on his advancement. But his brother- 
in-huv, who desired to have, an opportunity of 
congratulating Trajan l^imsclf, supplied Adrian 
with a carriage that^broke down on the way. 
Adrian, however, was resolved to lose no time, 
and performed the rest of the journey on foot. 
’Fhis assiduity w'as very pleasing to the emperor; 
but he disliked Adrian from several more pre¬ 
vailing motives. He was expensive, and involved 
in debt; inconstant, capricious, and envious. 
These faults, ia Trajan’s opinion^ could not ba 

compensated 
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compensated either by Adrian's le&rning or his 
talents. His great skill in the Gieck and Latin 
languages, his iiUiinate acquaintance with the 
laws of bis cotintry, and the philosophy of the 
times, were sligiit recommendations to Trajan, 
who, being bred himself a soldier, desired to 
have a military man to succeed him. For this 
reason it was that the dying emperor would by 
no means appoint a successor; tearful, perliaps, 
of injuring his great reputation, by adopting a 
person that was unworthy. His death, therefiVs, 
w'as concealed for some time by Plotiiia, his 
wife, till Adrian had sounded the inclinations of 
the army, and found them lirm in his interests. 
The forged instrument was then produced and 
published as genuine, in conser-nenre of w'bich 
Adrian, while commanding at Antioch, was 
chicted by all the orders of the state. 

Adrian soon began to pursue a course quite op¬ 
posite to that of his predecessor, taking every 
method of declining war, and promoting the arts 
of peace. For this reason he abandoned all the 
conquests wliicli IVajan had made, judging them 
to be rather an inconvenience than an advantage 
*to the empire; and made the river Euphrates tl C 
boundary of the empire, placing the lcgion% along < 
its banks, to prevent the incursions ct the enemy. 

Having thus settled the ati'airs ot the East, and 
leaving Severus governor oi' Syria, he took bis 
journey by land to Rome, sending the ashes of 
'I'rajan thither by sea. Upon his approach to the 
city, he was informed that a magnificent triumph 
w'us preparing for him ; but this he modestly 
declined, desiring that the honours might be 
paid to 'I’rajan's memory, which they had de¬ 
signed for him. In consequence of this com¬ 
mand. 
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mand| a most superb triumph was decreed, in 
which Trajan’s statue was carried as the principal 
hgure in tlie procession, an honour never betore 
conlerred on the dead; and not content with 
this, his ashes uerc placed lu a golden urn, upon 
the top ot a column a hundred and lort-y leet 
high; cliurgeci with the paniculars ot all his ex- 
ploits in basso-relievo, which is still rcmai>!iing. 

it \Vas diOicult for any man to appear to ad¬ 
vantage after Trajan; yet Adrian was one of the 
ini^st remarkable of the Roman cmiierors, for 
t>ie variety of his endowmcnls. He was highly 
skilful in all the exercises both of body and mind, 
lie composed with great beauty both in prose 
and verst*; he pleaded at the bur, and was one 
of the best orators of his time. He was deeply 
• vei'scd in the mathematics, and no less skilful in 
physic. In drawing and painting, he was equal 
to the greatest masters; an excellent musician, 
and sung to admiration. Beside these quali¬ 
fications, he had an astonishing memory; he 
knew the names of all his soldiers, though never 
so long absent. He could dictate to one, confer 
with another, and write himself, all at the same 
time. He was remarkably expert in military <lis— 
ciphne; strong and very skilful in arms, both 
on horseback and foot; and frequently killed 
wild boars, and even lions, in hunting. 

His moral virtues were not inferior to his other 
accomplishments. Upon his exultation to the 
empire, he forgave an infinite number of debts 
due to the treasury, from individuals and pro¬ 
vinces; and he gave the estates of condemned 
persons to the public, "instead oi appropriating 
hem to himself. His'moderation and clemency 
appeared by piu'doning the injuries which he h.id 

received 
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received when he was a private man. One day 
meeting a person who had formerly been his most 
iuvclcratc enemy, “ My good friend,*' cried he, 
“ you have escaped, for I am now Emperor." Ho 
had so great a veneration for the .senate, and was 
so careful of not introducing unworthy persons 
into it, that he told the captain of his guard, 
when he made him a senator, that he had no ho¬ 
nours In his gift equal to what he then bestowed. 
To Ills friends he was aflfahle, and gentle to per¬ 
sons of meaner stations; he rcliev(‘(l their wants, 
and visited tlicm in sickness; it being liis constant 
maxim, that lie was an emperor not for his own 
good, but for tlic benefit nf mankind. 

'riiese xirtues, however, were contrasted by a 
strange mixture of vices, most of whirii arose 
from a wcakiioss of resolution. Thus he is repre¬ 
sented as proud and vain-glorious, envious and 
iletraclive, hasty and revengeful. He permitted 
tfie revival ot the persecution against theCliristi- 
ans, and sliewed many instances of an irritable 
disposition, which it was tlie whole study of liis 
life to ciTiect or to conceal. 

But whatever Ailri<in*s private character might 
have been, his conduct as an emperor appears 
fn many respects ailmirable; his public trt^psac- 
tions were dictated by sound pohey, and the 
most disintoresled wisdom. He was scarcely 
settled on the throne, when several of the. norih^ 
cm barbarians, tiie Alani, the Sarmatians, and 
the Dacians, liegan to make devastations on the 
empire. These hardy nati<.ns, by their desultory 
incursions, began to be truly formidable to R<*me. 
Adrian wnshetl to have contracted the limits of 
tiic empiiv, that he mig it be freed from their 
attackb^ but his friends dissuading him, he con¬ 
tented 
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tented himself with breaking down the bridge 
over the Danube, which his predecessor had 
built, sensible that the same passage which was 
open to him, was equally convenient to his bar¬ 
barous neighbours. 

While he was employed in compelling these 
nations to submission, a conspiracy, concerted 
by four persons of consuliir dignity, was dis¬ 
covered against his life; but their designs being 
detected, the conspirators were put to death, by 
order of the senate. Adrian took great pains 
to clear himself from the imputation of having 
had any hand in their execution; but, in order 
entirely to suppress the murmurs of the people 
iipf>n this head, he ilistrihuteil large sums of 
money among them, and entertained them with 
magnificent show's in the amphitheatre. 

Atler a short stay at llonic, which was em¬ 
ployed ill regulating ]>ublic atlairs, he jirepared to 
^ visit and take a \iew of his whole empire. 

121. It'vas one of liis maxims, that an em¬ 
peror ought to imitate the sun, which 
difluM's warmth and \igour over all parts of the 
earth. He therefore took with him a splendid 
court, and a con.->iiloral>lc force, and entered flic 
provyice of Claul, where he numbered the- 
iiduibitants. From (laul he went into Geiv 
many, thence to Holland, and then passed over 
to liritain. '1 here, reforming many abuses, 
and reconciling the natives to the lloinans, for 
the better security of the southern parts of the 
kingdom, he built a wall of wood and earth, 
e\tendiu:» from the river Hden in Ciimliorland, 
to the 'fyne in Northumberland, to prevent tho 
incursions of the Piets, and other barbarous na- 
lions to the iiyrth. From Britain, returning 

through 
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til rough Gaul, he directed Iiis journey to Spain, 
where he Wc'is received with great joy, as being 
a native of that country. Tlierc, winteritm; in 
the city of Tarragona, he called^ a meeting of 
the deputies from all the provinces, and ordain- 
ed many things for the benefit of the nation. 
From Spain, returning to Home, he continued 
there for some time, in order to prepare for his 
journ'ey into the East, which was hastened by a 
new invasion of the Purthians His approach 
compelling the enemy to peace, ho pursued his 
travels without molestation. Advancing to Apia 
IMinor, he turned out of his way to visit the fa- 
inuus city of Athens. 'J'herc tnaking a con¬ 
siderable stay, he was initiated in the Eleusinian 
ma steries, accounted the must sacred in the Pagan 
inj'thology; and took upon liiiii the office of 
archon or chief magistrate of the place. In this 
place also, he remitted the severity of the 
Christian persecution, at the suggestion of Gra- 
nianus, the pro-consul of Asia; and even thought 
of receiving Christ among the mimher of the 
Gods. After a winter’s continuance at Athens, 
he went over to Sicily; and visited /Etna, and 
the other curiosities of the place. Returning 
' ther.ce once more to Rome, after a shyrt stay 
he prepared ships and ciosscd over to Africa. 
'Fhere lie spent much time in relorining abuses, 
and regulating the government; in deciding 
controversies, and erecting inngiiiliccnt build¬ 
ings. Among the rest, lie ordered Carthage 
to be rebuilt; calling it^ after his own name, 
Adrianople. R(‘visitiiig Riinic, where he stayed 
but a very little time, he travelled a -second 
time into Greece, passed over into Asia Minor, 
went tlieiice to Syrii, and then traversed Palcs- 

A A line, 
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line, Arabia, and Eg^pt, where he caused 
Poinpey's tomb to be rebuilt and beautified. 
He also gave orders for the rebuilding of Jeni- 
salem, which was performed with great expe¬ 
dition, by the assistance of the Jews, who now 
began to conceive hopes of being restored to 
their long-lost kingdom. But these expecta¬ 
tions only served to aggravate their calamjitics; 
for, being incensed at the privileges which were 
granted the papan worshippers in their new 
city, they fell upon the Romans and Christians 
dispersed throughout Judea, and unmercifully 
put them all to the sword. To this cruel and 
desperate undertaking they were chiefly in¬ 
cited by one Barcocah, an iniposlor; who de¬ 
clared, that he himbclf was the star foretold 
by Bal'.uiiii; and that he was come down as a 
liglit from Heaven to rescue them from bond¬ 
age. Adrian was at Athens when this dan¬ 
gerous insurrection began; wherefore, sending 
a powerful body of men, under the command of 
Julius Severus, against them, this general ob¬ 
tained many signal, though bloody, victories 
over the iiisiirgents'; and in two years concluded 
the war, with the destruction of near six hundred . 
thousaicd men. The remaining Jews were ban¬ 
ished, and by a public decree lorbiddcn to come 
within a view of their native soil. 

Tliis insuiTCCtibn was soon after followed by 
a dangerous irruption of the barbarous nations to 
the northward of the empire; who entering Media 
with great fury, and passing through Armenia, 
cairicd their devastations as far as Cappadocia. 
Adiian, j)refeiTing peace upon any terms, to an 
unprofitable war, with singular impolicy, bought 
thoui gfi* by large tutus ol mouey; so tliat they 

returned 
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rrtui^ied peacoJibly into their native wilds, to 
<?njoy their plunder, and meditate i'reli in- 
vasiuns. 

The emperqr bavin:! now spent thirteen years* 
in truvellinjo; through lus dominions, and 
rclorining the abuses of the enij)iri*, re- 
solxcu, at length, to return am) eml his 
clays Ht Rome. Nothing could be more 
giislclul to ih(‘ pi’(,p!e tliau his present re- 
sdutionot r,.iuiiii^ to le^icle among them; they 
received tiim \mi1i the loudest demoustrariiins of 
joy; and, tliough iie now began to grow old ard 
unwieldy, lie remitted not the lea.t his tormcT 
assiduity and attention to the public wedfure. 
Ills chief Hiuiiscmcnt was in conversing with the 
most celebrated men in every art and science; 
frequently boasting that ho thought no kind of 
knowledge incunsulcrable, nor to be neglected 
either in his private or public capacity. This 
desire of knowledge was laudablo, if kept with¬ 
in bounds; but he seemed to atTect universal 
excellence; and even envied all, who aspired at 
equal reputation in any of the ^rts with lumsclf. 
It is said, that he ordered Apollodovus, the ar¬ 
chitect, In be pul to death, only for too freely re- 
* marking upon the errors of some structurii <Tect- 
ed from the emperor’s designs. Taxorinus, hoxv- 
cver, a man of great reputation for philosophy, 
happening one day to dispute with liim upon 
some philosophical subject, had the gooil scusi? to 
acknowledge himself overcome. I iis friemls blam¬ 
ed him for thus giving up the argument, when 
he might easily have pursued it xvith success; 
“ Hoxv,"* replied Faxorinus, “ xvould youhavx me 
“ contend with a man xvho is inasler of thirty le- 
“ aions y* But whatever might have been his weak- 

A A 2 nc=s 
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"hess in aiming at universal reputation, he was, in 
no part of hU reign, icmiss in atteiuiiiig the duties 
of his exalted station. He ordered the knights and 
senators never tc appe.ir in puhii(','hut in the pro¬ 
per habits of their ordcr.'i. He forbade masters 
to kill their slaves, as had been before allowed ; 
but ordained that they should be tiied by the 
laws eii-icted against capital (jifences.—A law so 
just, had he done nothing more, was enough to 
liave ensured los reputation with posterity, and 
to have made him dear to mankiml. 

In such cases he consumed the greatest part 
of his time; but, at last, finding the. duties of 
liis station daily increasing, and his own strength 
proportionally diminishing, he resolved to adopt 
a sutce'^sor, whose merits might deserve, and 
whose courage secure, his exaltation. After 
many deliberations, he made choice of Lucius 
Coinmodus, whose bodily infirmities, however, 
rendered him unfit for a trust of such import¬ 
ance. Of this, after some time, Adrian ap¬ 
peared .sensible; declaring, that he repented of 
having chosen so feeble a successor, and saying, 

that he had leaned against a mouldering wall.^' 
However, Connnodus soon after dying, the em-. 
peror *iinmediately adopted Marcus Antoninus, 
afterwates surnaincd Pius; hut previously ob¬ 
liged him to adopt two others, namely, Marcus 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus, who afterwards suc¬ 
ceeded to the empire. 

While he was thus eareful in appointing a suc¬ 
cessor, his bodiJy infirmities daily increased; 
and, at length, bis pain becoming insupportable, 
be vehemently desired that some of his attend¬ 
ants would dispatch him. Antoninus, however, 
would by no means permit any of his domestics 

to 
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to be guilty of so great an impiety, and used all 
the arts in his power to reconcile the emperor to 
sustain life, but with so little eii'ect, that Adriiui 
frequ ntly cried out in his agonies, “ How 
“ miserable a tiling it is to seek death, and not 
“ to find it!" In this deplorable situation, he re¬ 
solved on going toBaiac; where the torture of 
his diseases increasing, they afl'eciod his under¬ 
standing, so that he gave orders that several 
persons should bo put to death ; w'hlch, however, 
Antoninus took care to prevent, (amtinuing, fo: 
sonic time, in excruciating pain, the emperor was 
at last resolved to observe no regimen, often 
saying, “that kings died merely by the multitude 
of their f>h}sicians." I'his comiuct served to 
liasteii that death he seemed so earnestly to de¬ 
sire; and it was probably joy upon its 
approach, which dictated the celebratcil 
stanzas which are so well knownin re¬ 
peating which he expired, in the sixty-sec«>nd 
year of liis age, afler a prosperous reign of 
twenty-two years, during which he reduced the 
laws of the empire into one regular code. 

* Animula vocoila, blundnla, 

Hospes comt'Mjue corporis; 

Quae nunc nlulds in loca } 

Pallidulu, fri^'idn, nndula; 

Ncc ut soles dabis joco^. 

Thus translated by Mr. Pope: 

Oh fleeting spirit, waudering fire, 

That long has warm’d my tender breast. 

Wilt thou no more my frame inspire ? 

No more a plensing cheerful guest ? 

Whitlier, ah! whither art thou flying. 

To what dark, undiscover’d shore ^ 

Thou scem’st all trembling, shivering, dying, 
And wit and humour are no more. 

. A A 3 CIIAP. 
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CHAP XIX. 


The Reigns of Antoninvs Pius, ^iarcus Aurelius^ 
CoTmnodus, and Pertinax. 

A ntoninus, nho now succeeded to the 
imperial thr iie, was born in the city of 
Nisines in Gaul. His father was a nobleman of 
an ancient family, who had enjoyed the highest 
honours of the state. At the time of the death 
of Adrian, he was above til:y years old, and had 
passed through many uf the most iraportani of¬ 
fices of the state, with great integrity and ap¬ 
plication. His virtues in private life were only 
rendered more conspicuous by his exaltation. 
He was distiiiguislied for justice, clemency, and 
moderation; for purity of morals, and piety to 
the gods. 

In the beginning of his reign, he made it.his 
partieular study, to promote only the most de¬ 
serving to eniploynients; he moderated many 
imposts and tiibutes, and commanded that all 
should be levied without partiality or oppression. 
Hia liherality was such, that he even parted with 
all his own private fortune to relieve the dis' 
tresses of the necessitous. Against which, when 
Faustina, the empress, seemed to remonstrate, 
lie reprehended her folly, alleging, that as soon 
as he was possessed of the empire, he quitted all 
private interests; and having nothing of his own, 
all properly belonged to the public. He seldom 
incurred any exponce by travelling, and avoid- 
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eel all idle pageantry and ostentation. By this 
frugal cundiict, he was tlie belter enabled tJ) sup¬ 
press all the. insurrections tlnU happened during 
his reign, either in Britain in Hiicia, or in 
Germany. 'J’hus he was at once re\erented and 
loved by mankind ; being actounied rather u 
patron, and father of hh. subjects, than a master 
and .commander, Ainbass;idors Merc sent to liim 
from the remotest parts of llyvcauia, Bactria, 
and India, to solicit liis uliinnce and friendship; 
and some desiring him to appoint them a ki ig, 
M'hoin they seemed )>roii'l td (d*ev. IJ<'^ shewed 
not less pateinal rare ti)\\anl ihe oppressed 
Christians; in whose f«i von r he ileeiared, “that 
if any sliould proceed to disturb them, merely 

tiDon llic account of llieir reliLiion, that such 

• • 

should undergo llie <ianit' pimisliiMent wliieh was 
intended against tlie accusecl. 

'I'his rlenieney was attended witii no iess allii- 
bility and freedom; but, at the same time, Is*' 
was upon his guai>i, that his indulgence to lus 
friends should not tempt tiiem to insolence- or 
oppression. He iheieforc lowl; care IIi.jI Ills 
courtiers should net sell their favuiiinor take 
any grauiity from iheir suitors. In the 
time ot a great famine in Rome, lie pro* 
vicled for lliCi wants of the people, and 
mainuiined great miinbers with bread ami b. 
vine during Its com in ua nee. When a 03(1 V - 
01 his subjects attempted to inflame him witli a 
]ias.sion for military glory, he would ansvver, 
“ that lie more tiesircd the preservation ut one 
subject than the destruction of a thousand ene¬ 
mies.'' 

' 1 

* He built a wall of turf in Britain to defend it tliQ 
int uisions of thv bai'bariuns in the nurUi. 
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IJc wns on eminent rewarder of learned ‘men* 
whom he invited iioin all parts of the world, 
and raised to wealth and honour. Among the 
rest, he sent for Appolloniiis, the famous stoic 
})hilosopher, to instinct his adopted son, Marcus 
Aurelius, whom he liad pnwiously married to 
his daughter- Apollonius hoing arrived at Home, 
the emperor desired his atlendance; but the .other 
arrogantly answered, that it was a scholar's duty 
to wait upon the mastiT, and not the master's 
upon the scholar. To this reply, Antoninus only 
returned with a smile, “ tliai it was surprising 
'how Apollonius, who made no diDiciiiry oi 
coming iiom Greece to lit me, should think it 
so hard to walk from one part of Rome to 
another;” and immediately sent iMiircus An- 
relius to him. While this CNcmpiaiy ])iince was 
thus cmfdoycd, in making mankind happy, in 
directing their conduct by his own exampie, or 
reproving their follies with the keenness of re¬ 
buke, he was seized with a violent fever at Lo- 
rium, a pleasure-house at some distance from 
Home; where rinding himself H*nMbly decaying, 
he ordered his friends and principal olficers to 
attend him. In their presence he confirmed the 
adopiioh of Marcus Aurelius, without once nam¬ 
ing Lucius Verus, who had been joined by 
Adrian with him in the succession; then com¬ 
manding the golden statue of fortune, which 
wiis always in the chamber of the emperors, to 
be removed to that of his successor, he expired, 
in the seventy-fifty )ear of his age, after a pro¬ 
sperous reign of twenty-two years and almost 
eight months; during which he had rather studi¬ 
ed to defend the Roman empire, than to enlarge 
its boundaries, to render his iieople happy, than 
t9 make them feared. ' 
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The loss of such an cni]n'ror, may na- ^ ^ 
turally be sujiposcil lo excite universal u;3, 
sorrow. Ifis ndopteil son, iMarcus Au- ^ 
reliiis, pronoiiMced his funeral culof»y; oVi. 
anil thoiiiih left sole successor to rlie 
throne, admitted Lucius Veins as his associate 
anti etpial. Thuil Home, for the lirst time, saw 
itself ]go\ernr(l liy t"o sovereigns of etjiial power, 
but of very ditlcicni merit and pretension^. Au¬ 
relius was the son of Aniiius Verus, of an an¬ 
cient and illustrious family, which claimed its 
original from Numa. Lucius Verus was the son 
of Coinmodus, who had been adopted by Adrian, 
but died before he succeeded to the throne. Au¬ 
relius was as remarkable for his Mrlucs and ac- 
plisbments, as his partner in the empire was 
tor his ungovernable passions and debauched mo¬ 
rals. The one was an example of the greatest 
goodness and wisdom ; the other of ignorance, 
indolence, and dissipation. 

Scarcely were the two emperors settled on the 
throne, when the empire was attacked fin eveify 
side by the barbarians. "I'he Catti invaded Ger¬ 
many and Rsetia; ravaging all with fire and 
sword ; but were, after some time, repelleil by 
Victorinus. The Britons, likewise, rcvolt^tl, but 
were repressed by Califurnius ; but the Parthians; 
under their king Vologesus, made an irruption 
more dreadful than either of the former ; de¬ 
stroying the Roman legions in Armenia; then 
entering Syria, and driving out the Roman go¬ 
vernor. In order to stop the jirogross of this 
barbarous invasion, Verus himself went in'per¬ 
son, after receiving the most judicious advice, 
and being furnished with the ablest assistants by 
his colleague. 


But 
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But these precautions wore fruitless: Vcrrs 
ncglcctcii every ucliiiointiuii; un<l, thoughtless of 
the urgency of his rxpeilition, plunged inti# 
every kind of debauchery. 'Miese excesses oti 
his journey brought on a violent lever, which 
his constitution with dilhculty overcame; hut 
nothing cQukl correct his vicious inclination'-^ 
Upon his entering Antioch, he resolved to give 
indulgence to every uppetiii*, without attend¬ 
ing to the fatigues of war. There, in one of its 
beautiful suburbs, called Daphne, lie rioted ia 
excesses unknown even to the voluptuous Greeks ; 
leaving the glory of the field to his lieutenants 
who were sent to repress the enemy. Thc>e 
fought with great success. iStatius Priscus 
took Artazata. JMartius put Vulogcsus to 
flight, took ScUicin, pluiulcvecl and burnt Pa* 
hylon and Ctesipiion, and deinohshcd the niug> 
nilicent palace of the kings of Parthia. Jii a 
course of four years, during which the war 
continued, the Homans penetrated far into the 
Parthian country, and entirely subdued it; but 
i‘pon their return, their uriny was dreadfully re¬ 
duced by pestilence and laininc. Verus, how¬ 
ever, resolved to enjoy the honoura of a tii-^ 
umpli,, so liardly ciirncd by others. Slaving 
a])pointed a king over the Annenians, and linik 
ing the Parthians entirely subdued, he assumed 
the title of Anneniciis and Parthicus ; and then 
returned to Home m the greatest pomp and 
splendour. 

During this long expedition, Aurelius was 
sedulousiy intent upon distributing Justice and 
happiness to his subjects at home. He first 
applied himself to the regulation of public af¬ 
fairs, and to the correcting of such faults as lie 

found 
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^»nn(I in the laws and policy of the state. In ^his 
etideovovir he showed such singular respect tor 
the senate, that the commonwealth seemed in a 
Bianner once more revived under his equitable 
administration. While thus j;loriously occupied, 
he was daily mortified with accounts of the oiior- 
mitics of his colleague ; but feigning^imself ig¬ 
norant of his excesses, lie judged marriage to bo 
me best method of reclaiming him ; and therefore 
HNvt him his daughter Lucilla, a woman of great 
iaMUty, whom \’erus married at Antioch. This, 
however, was found inetiectiial; Lii/illa prov- 
**tl of a diapositiun xery unlike her father; and 
instead of correcting her husband’s extrava¬ 
gances onlv coiiTriljut(‘d to intiame them, 'i'lie 
return of V’erus was still more fatal to the cm- 
p»re; for his army introduced the plague from 
I'arthia, and disseminated the infcctioiT into 
oil the provinces thnuigh which it passed ; while 
i!sis profligate wretch appeared equally insensible 
(*/ humanity or slianie. Indeed nothing could 
e'^reed the miserable state of the empire at this 
period. In the horrid picture was represented 
.Vi! emperor unawed by example, or the cala-*' 
mities surrounding him, giving way to unheard?' 
t/f debaucheries a raging pestilence spreading 
terror and desolation through all parts of th# 
ucsterii world;—earthquakes, famines, and in# 
bndations, such as had never before happened ^ 
tAe prcxlucts of the earth throughout all Italyi 
devoured by locttsts all the barbarous nation:^ 
surrounding the empire—the Germans, the Sar* 
ra. 4 tians, the Qiiadi, and Marcuniunni—taking 
advantage of its various calamities, and making 
eruptions even into Italy the priests exhaust* 
MI.? every expedient that ignorance had ever in^ 
vented, to propitiate the godsj; aud; to crown tbii^ 

whoktA 
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nliole, thvse eiiliut'^ia&tii, as it tlic impending ca> 
lainities^ had not been suiricieiit, ascribed the 
dislresscs ut' the stale to the impieties of the 
Christians alone ; so that a violent persecution 
mifed in all parts ot ilie empire; in which Justin 
-Martyr, St. Poly carp lash op of Smyrna, and 
an inliijit^ number of others sufl'civd marlyr- 
dom. 

Ill ibis scene of universal tumult, desolation, 
and distress, there \mus nothing left but the vir¬ 
tues and the wisdom of one man, to restore 
tranquillity, and bung liack happiness to the em¬ 
pire. Aureliu>» began his endeavours by inarch¬ 
ing against the iMareomaiini and Quatti, taking 
Verus ^itli him, who roluctantly left the sen¬ 
sual delights ol Rome tor the fatigues of a 
camp. i'hey came up witli tlie Murcomatiiii 
near the ciiy ot iVquileia, and, after a lurious 
engagement, routed their whole army ; then 
pursuing the fugitives across the Alps, overcame 
them in several conte'-ts; and at last, entirely 
deleating them, returned to Italy withoiil any 
^ considerable los*^. As the winier was 
171.’ far advanced, \'crus dcteimined upon 
going from Aquilcia to Rome : in this 
journ'^y lie was seized with an a\)0])lexy which 
f put an end to hi'* lire, at the age of thirty-wim; 
years, of which he had leigned nine in conjunc- 
lion with Aurelius. 

Aurelius, who had hitherto felt the fatigues not 
pnly of governing an empire, hut of control¬ 
ling Ids unworthy colleague, being now lett to 
himself, began to act Wiili greater diliaence aitii 
success than ever. IJis first care was to mai'iy hi<f 
dHUgbterLucilla to Claudius Pompeianus, a man 
of iiKaierate fortune and hunible station, but 
emincjjt for Ids honesty, courage, and wisdom. 

He 
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He then left Rome to (inisli the war against the 
Marcomanni, who joining with tlie Quadi, the 
5arniatians, the Vandals, and other barbarous 
nations, renewod hostilities with unusual rage and 
dcviistatioiu They liad sonic time before attack¬ 
ed Viiidcx, praefcct of the prietoriaii bands, and 
in a general battle near the Danube^ destroyed 
no less than twenty thousand of his men. They 
even pursued the Hoiuhiis as far as Aquileia, and 
would have taken the city, had not the emp^jror 
led his troops in person to oppose them. Aureliuf 
having repulsed I he enemy, continued his en¬ 
deavours to prevent them from making future 
inroads, lie spent in this lahurious undertaking 
no less than live years, supporting the mo^t 
dreadful fatigues, and suppKing, by the firmness 
of hi.' courage, the (hdecls of a delicate consti¬ 
tution. 'I’lie stoic philosophy in which he was 
imbued, bad taught him a sirn])licity of living, 
and ii contenipt of danger, which served as an 
example to l!ie whole army. At length Aurelius 
so wt aried the enemy vvitli repeated attacks, 
that he coiistrainecl tlieni to accept such terms of 
peace as he ihouglit fit to propose, and thus re¬ 
turned in tiiumph to lluiiie. 

'I'his liu.siiK'ss being settled, he resumctl 
usual endeavours to benefit mankind by a furtlu# 
reformation of t!ie internal policy of the stat# 
He ordered Uiat no inquiry should be made aftor 
the fortune ol tlecea>ed pei*sons who had beell 
dead live years. He moderated the public ex* 
pcnces, and lessened the number of shows an3 
Sports wliicli were cxiiibitcd on the amphithcafre. 
He pairiciilnrly took the poor under his pro¬ 
tection ; and b und such pleasure in relieving their 
wants, tliut he considered his ability to supply 

B B the 
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the dictates of hi^ rum passion, ns one of tfi« 
greatest happinesses of his life. He labonrccl in¬ 
cessantly t(» restrain tlic luxuries of the great; 
prohibiting the iiaC of chariots and littars to per¬ 
sons of interior station, and endeavouring by all 
means to correct the lewdness and disorders of 
women. 

But, his latidable endeavours were sooi\ inter- 
ru|>tcii by a renewal of the former wars. The 
barbarians no sooner perceived liis army with¬ 
drawn, than they took up arms once more, and 
renewed their ravages with greater fury than 
befwe. "J’hey had now drawn over to their side 
all the nations from lllypricnm, to the furthest 
parts of (Jjtul. Aurelius, tlieret’orc, again saw 
himself surrounded with difficulties; his army 
had before been wasted with the plague, and fre¬ 
quent engagements, and his treasures entirely 
exhausted. In Order to remedy these inconve- 
iiiencies, he encreased his forces by enlisting 
slaves, gladiators, and the. banditti of Dalmatia. 

'I'o raise money, he sold all the moveables be- 
Ifuiging to the empire, and all the rich furniture 
which had been deposited in the cabinets of 
Adrian. 1 ’his sale, which continued for tw^ 
Months, ]>rotluced so considerable a sum, as to 
defray all the expcnces of the war.^ His nc.\t 
effort was to march forward, and cross the Da- 
. nube by a bridge of boats, lie then attacked 
‘the enemy, gained several advantages, burnt 
' their houses and magazines of corn, and re¬ 
ceived the submission of such as had incon¬ 
siderately joined in the invasion. The detail of 
his campaigns is little interesting; but one battle 
deserves to be particularised, it was begun by 
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the enemy's slingers across u river, which 
induced the Roinanb to foj'd it, iinil make * 
a great blaiighter of those who attempted ^ ' ' 

to defend its Uinks on the opposite side. 

The enemy, anticipating a jiiirsuil, le- 
tired, having previously left some bodies of ar¬ 
chers, covered by a sfjuadr(»n of horse, to ^kir- 
inish ^with the iloinaiis, as if they designed to 
stop their progress. 'J'hc Romans, with incon¬ 
siderate valour, attacking tliis forlorn hope, pur¬ 
sued them among a chain of barren moimtiiins ; 
whei*c they fouiul themselves unexpectedly block' 
ed up on every side. However, they continued 
fighting, notwitlistanding tlie disadvantage of the 
place ; but the enemy prudently declined en- 
gaging, not willing to leave that victory to 
chance, which they expected from delay. At 
length, the excc-sive heat of the inclt»sed situa¬ 
tion, long-coiitiiiiied fatigue, and a violent thirst, 
totally disheartened the Roman legions: they 
could neither light nor retreat. In rhi^ deplo¬ 
rable exigence, v\Idle‘'orrow and despair were 
their only companions, Aurelius ran through 
tlicir ranks, and. in vain endeavoured to rekindle 
^tlieir liopes and their courage, N( ihing 
heard but (groans and lamentations; nothiirj sceii 
but marks ot terror and desolation. At thfji 
dreadful juncture, and just as the harbuiiaiis 
lyere read^ t«» lull upon them, we are as>*uie<l, 1 ^ 
some writers, that the solemn prayers of u 
Christian legion then serving among them, pro¬ 
duced such a tall of r«dij, as instantiv relieshed 
the taintiim *iriMV. 'I'he same clbuds also which 
brought the Romans such seasonable relief, dis¬ 
charged siudi a terrible storm of hail uccom- 
panied with thunder, against the uiiemy, as us- 
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toni^hed and confounded them; and made them 
an cany prey to the renovated courage of the Ic* 
gions of Aurelius. 

■ Such lire the circumstances of an engagement, 
acknovi'ledgcd by pagan, as' well as Christian 
writers, only with this diflerence, that the latter 
ascribe the victor to their own, the former to 
the prayers of their emperor. .Aurelius, Jiowc- 
ver, seemed so sensible of miraculous assistance, 
that he immediately rcla.\cd the persecutions 
against the Christians, and wrote to the senate in 
liivour of their religion. After many violent 
conflicts, the barbarians sent to sue for peace ; 
and obtained conditions more or less severe, as 
the emperor found them more or less disposed to 
revolt. But, while Aurelius was engaged in 
making final arrangements in this quarter, a fresh 
rebellion called him to the defence of his domi¬ 
nions at home. 

Avidius Cassius was one of the emperor's fa¬ 
vourite generals, and had been chiefly instrumen¬ 
tal in ob^ining the Roman successes in Rar- 
tbia. His principal merit seemed to consist in 
his restoring the old discipline, and in pretending 
a violent regard for the commonweallli in its an¬ 
cient form. But, in fact, all his seeming regard 
for freedom, was only to seize upon the liberties 
of his country for his own aggrandisement. 
Wherefore, finding the eastern army willing to 
support his pretensions, he proclaimed himself 
emperor in Syria. One of his chief artifices to 
procure popularity was, his giving out that he 
was descended from the fan^ous Cassius, who had 
conspired against Cie.sar; and, like him, he pre¬ 
tended, that his aims were for the re-cstablisU- 
ineiit of the commonwealth of Rome. He also 

caused 
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caused it to be nimmirt’d tliat Aiirelus was dead, 
to whose inemorv ho affccied to biiow the ureulost 
aspect. By sucli pretences he united a 
body of men tiVider iiis eoinmand, and, in a short 
time, brought all the countries from Syria to 
Mount 7 aurus under liis siil)jection. 'I’hese|)io-> 
sperous beginnings scj’vrd to inc rease the eiTi])eroi 's 
activity, but not his apprehensions. I le prepared 
to oppose him without any marlvs ef uneasiness 
for the event; telling his soldier;-, “ that lu* would 
f)ev,dyyield his empire to Avidms, it'ii should bi 
judged conducive to tlic ])u!j]it* good ; lor, as to 
his own parr, the only iVuits hr had iVom iiir, 
altation, were incess:in( labour atid farigui'." “ I 
am ready/’ cjded he, “ to meet A\ idius before 
tiic senate*, and before you ; and to vield liini 
“ the empire without the efl'iision of blood, or 
“ striking a blow, if it shall be iboiiglit for the 
“ public good But Avidius will never submit 
“ tosuch a tribunar; he w ho has been faithless to 
“ his beivefactor, can never rely upon any man's 
“ professions. He will not even, in case of being 
“ worsted rely upon me. And yet, my fellow* 
soldiers, my only fear is—and I speak it wifli 
the gr<‘atei»t sincerity—lest he should put an 
end to his own. life ; of lest some, thinking to 
“ dome a service, should hasten hjsdeath. 'J'bo 
“ greatest hope, that 1 have, is to prove, that I 
“ can pardon the most outrageous otft^nccs; to 
make him my friend, in spite of his rcluC- 
“ tance; and to shew the world, that even civil 
wars may have a happy issue." 

In the mean time, Avidius strained cVery 
nerve to.lure partisans, and in particular he en¬ 
deavoured to win over the Greeks. But the love 
which all mankind bore the good empeyor, frus- 

B B ^ truted 
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trated his expecUtions in this quarter; and from 
tills moment the nde of his fortune seemed to 
turn. Mis officers and soldiers soon begun to re- 
gurd him with contempt; and af last slew him, 
in less than four months after his i-cvoit. Mis 
head was brought to the emperor, who receivctl 
it with regret, and ordered it an honourable in¬ 
terment. The rest of tlic conspirators were treat¬ 
ed with great lenity ; some few were banished, 
but recalled soon after. This clemency was ad¬ 
mired by some, and coiKleinned by others; but 
the emperor little regarded the murmurs or the 
applause of t[»c imihinking multitude. When 
some took the liberty of blaming bis conduct, 
teiliiig him, that A\idius would not have been 
so ge.nert>us had he been conqueror; the emperor 
matle this sublime reply, “ I never served the 
“ gods so ill, or reigned so irregularly, as to fear 
** Avidiiis d-ould e\er be conqueror." 

'i’hough Avidius was no more, yet Aurelius 
Wii.s aiiMous to brini! those wlio bad been mislt'd 
by his example, to a proper sense of their duty, 
lie therefore took a. journey into the Kast, where 
in all placi*s, lie at r>ncc charmed thi in with Ins 
all’llbility, raised their admiration by his cle- 
menc;/; iriStructed them by precept, and im¬ 
proved them by example. In this journey, tin* 
empress haustina was viiiexpectedlv seized with 
U violent distemper, and died. She was a woman, 
whose wanton life gave great seandal to die dig¬ 
nity of her station; however, her passive hus¬ 
band either could not, or at least alVocted not 
to sec his enorinilies, but willingly admitted the 
ill-deserved honours, wliich the senate imporlu- 
Tunately decreed to iicr memory. 

ill his way to Home, he visited Athens, where 

. . he 
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he conferred many honours on the iiilutbitants, 
and established professors in all the sciences, 
witii muniiicont salaries for the encouragement 
of learning. Upon his landing in Italy, he quilted 
his soldier's habit, as did also his arny ; and 
made his entry into llonic in the gown which 
Avas usiisiially worn in peace. As he had been 
absent almost eight years, he distributed to each 
citizen eight pieces of gold, and remitted all the 
flelits due to the treasury for sixty years past. 
At the same time he nominated liis son Coinino- 
dus to succeed him in the empire, and made him 
a partner in his triumphal entry. Uc then le- 
tired for some time to a country sea!, where, by 
the study of philosophy, he delighted his mind, 
!iiid regulated his conduct; ne usually called it 
his inotiier, in opposition to the court, which he 
con‘<iiiered as Ins step-mother, lie also was fre¬ 
quently heard to say, that the ]>eoplo were 
happy whose philosophers were kings, or whose 
kings were jdnlosophcrs In fact, Aurelius 
w as om‘ of the most considerable men of ^is 
time, and Ins merits as a writer, of Avhich thprO' 
are prools exiunt, would liave insured iiini im- 
moi ialily. liut, ]>hilosopliy w'lis not with him 
mere speculation ; his triiii(|uillity was su^h, dmt 
he was ne\i r obs(*rved to feci anv emotion, nor 
to changi* counlenaiice, either in joy (n* in bor¬ 
row. Mis chief masters were Appoloniua of 
Chah‘is, and Sox,tus (ylimronensis, grandsoJi to 
the famous Plutarch: these shared his bou^y, 
as did all the learned men of his reign, lie had, 
indeed, learned the art of so blending liberality 
with the most frugal economy, that he seemed ra- 

* This sentimeat cuatains mure point fhaii truth. 
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ther the equitable guardian of another's wealth, 
than the possessor of his own ; and gave with 
such a good grace that his manner enhanced his 
gifts. ' 

Having otjee more roetored prosperity to his 
subjects, and peace to mankind, he expected in 
the decline of life to rest from future toils ; but 
it was his fortune to be c\of employed, 
was soon brought him, that the Scytl ians, and 
other barbarous nations ot the North, were again 
in arms, and invading the empire ^ith furious 
impetuosity. He, therefore, once more resoh erl 
to expose his aged person in the defence ot liis 
country, and made speedy preparations to (sp- 
posc the barbarians. Jle reqiies.e I the senate, 
tor the first time, to advance moi.ey out of the 
public treasury ; and though it was in his power 
to take what sums he thought proper without 
their consent, yet he would not violate an ap¬ 
parent right. The people, whose love to the 
emperor daily increased, finding him resolved 
to expose himself in a dangerous war, assembled 
befoi^ his palace, beseeching him not to de¬ 
part, till he had given them instructions for 
their future conduct; so that if the gods should 
take him to themselves, they might, by his as¬ 
sistance, continue in tlic same paths of virtue, 
into which he .had led them by his example, 
This was a request which Aurelius was highly 
pleased in obeying; he spent three whole days in 
giving them short maxims, by which they might 
regulate their lives; and, having finished his lec¬ 
tures, departed upon his expedition, amidst the 
prayers and lanientations of all his subjects. 

^ In the progress of his campaigns he fought 
several batdtS; and generally prevaHed by his 

prudence, 
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pruHcncc, courage, fiml exaiiij)le. 11c built iimny 
torts, uiui s\> (lispi> c(i ui.s gurrisons, us to keep 
all lii& barbaious neighbours in a\^e; but in tiio 
third year ot’»llic vur, he was seized with the 
plague at VieiJiia. Nothing, however, could 
abate his dcMic of bt'iag bcneliehil to mankind ; 
for, though his submission totlic will ot ProNi- 
ticncc made him meet tlie approaclies of deutli 
with traiinuilllty, his fears for the yuullt and un¬ 
promising disposition of Comnuxlus, Ins son und 
successor, seemed to give him great in aaness, 
and aggravated ilie pangs of dissolution Strug¬ 
gling with this uppreheiisiui], and (luctuating 
between hope and lea»', he iidclre.'.aed bi^ friends 
and the principal olileers that w-ere gathered 
round his bcu ; telling them, ' 'hat as ins son 
was going to lose a lather, he n ped he would 
find many iatheis in them; that they would direct 
Ids yuutii, and give uini ]>ropei’ instructions lor 
the public bcneliL as well as his own.” “Make 
“ him more particularly sensible,” continued tiie 
dying emperor, “ that not all the riches and 
“ honours of this world, arc sulficicnt to satisiy 
“ the luxury and ambition ol a rant; nor are 
the strongest guauis and armies abU^ to defend 
“ him from the just reward of his crimes* Assure 
“ him, that cruel princes never enjoy a long and 
peacelid reign; and that all the real del%Iits 
‘‘ ofpowyr, are reserved only for those whose clc- 
mency und mildness have gained them/the 
“ hearts of the pevjple. It must be yours to iii- 
“ form him, 'that obedience by "constraint, is 
“ never sincere 5 and tliat he who would expect 
fidelity among mankind, must gain it from 
their affections, not their fears. Lay bclbrc 
** him the dilliculty, and yet the necessity, of 

“ setting 
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“ setting bounds to his passions, as there ara 
none i>et to his power. These arc the truths to 
whi< h he ought ever to attend : by steadily in- 
culcating these, you will have the satisfaction 
cf forming a good prince, and the pleasure of 
“ paying to my memory the noblest of all ser- 
“ vices, since you will thus render it immortal.” 
Ashe WHS speaking these last words, his voire fair!- 
tered, and he died the day following, in the fifty- 
ninth year of his age, ha\irig reigned nineteen 
years and some days; a period inucli too .short 
for the happiness ot his people, but sufiiciciuly 
Jong to establish his own reputation. 

It seems as if the glory and prosperity of the 
Homan empire died with Aurelius. Troin this 
time wc arc to behold a tram of emperors either 
vicious or impotent: wc are to behold an em¬ 
pire grown too great, sinking by its own 
weight, surrounded hy barbarous and successful 
<»nemies withoutli and torn by ambitions and 
cruel factions within ; the principles of iho times 
wholly corruptdl|; philosophy attempting to regu¬ 
late the minds men, without the aidof reli¬ 
gion; and the waVlI^h of pat^otism, ns well ns the 
Uame of genius, gradually vcrgrng to e.\tinc- 
tion. ,1 ^ 

A. D, Commodus mounted the throne with a 
J 61 , pJirtiality gained hy Ins father’s merits. 
But though he owed the empire to the 
P2P adoption o#'Aureliu*!, many were of opi¬ 
nion, thatvhe was the spurious issue of a 
gladiator; his own.conduct alterwards, and the 
wanton character of his mother Faustina,having* 
perhaps, given rise to the report. He was now 
gbout nineteen years of age; his personwas comrely 
and robust: he wgs c^pcrt in all manly exercises ; 
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and threw the javelin and shot from the bow 
with such w^onderfiil address, and certainty of 
aim, as almost exceeds credibility. 

Happy had *it been both for himself and main 
kind, had he cultivated the mental exercises with 
as much attention us those of the body. His 
whole reign, however, is but a tissue of wanton¬ 
ness and lolly, cruelty and injustice, rapacity 
and corruption. 

'I’hough he behaved \veil for a short time after 
his accession; the levity of his temper, and ihi 
corrupt e.vinipie of his favourite companions, 
soon le<l him to the basest and meanest pursuits. 
He went with his associates to taverns and bro¬ 
thels; spent tlie day in feaslin/, and the night in 
the most abominable d»‘LMUclieries. He even 
eommilted iiicest with his own sisters. He some¬ 
times went about the markets in a frolic, with 
small wares as a petty chapman; sometimes he 
imitated a lioi’se-courscr; and at other times he 
drove h’s own chaiiot in the habit of a slave. 

The principal objects of his favour were also 
the companions of his pleasures or the ministers 
of his cruelty. He took little care of the go¬ 
vernment, committing all the conduct of k to 
one Perennius, a person chiefly remarkskile for 
his avarice and cruelty. In consequence of the 
enormities of this minister, a conspiracy was 
formed against Commodus in the beginning ot 
his reign, in which his sister Lucilla, with her 
iiusband Pompeianus, were principally concern¬ 
ed. Tiic person employed to kill the emperor 
was one Quintianus, who coming up to him in a 
dauntless manner, and holding up his dagger^ 
cried out, “ The senate sends thee this/^ But 
this unguarded manner of proceeding frustrated 
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his aim; for, one of the guards instantly seizing 
his arm, prcveiitcfi t'uo fatal blow; and he soon 
after made a discovery of all liis accomplices. 
Lucilla, Pompeianus, and (^umtianus, were exe¬ 
cuted: many other persons, wholly innocent, 
shared the sciine fate. In this manner Perenuius 
procmlcH; sacrificing numbers of the senate, as 
pretended conspiratois,'but in reality with a view 
of appropriating their estates and fortunes. At 
last, having grown extremely rich, he began to 
think of gaining the empire tor himself, and made 
some progress in the attempt; but his design be¬ 
coming apparent, Coinmodus seemed to awaken 
frojn his letlnirgy, and ordered both him and his 
sons to iniinoihalo execution. 

Two con^pinicies, thus discovered an<l punish¬ 
ed, served only to lemUn' the ein[)eror more cruel 
and 'auspicious; and these cnulues begot new 
revolts. One .Matt nms, at the' bead of a tiu- 
rr.rrons hundiui, wasted Spain and Gaul, and 
rcs'olxed to attempt the, empire, itself. In order 
toelhct this, be (U’dered some of his soldiers to 
mix wilb the emperor’s guards, and then as- 
sassinale liiin ; hut liis (»wn party, in hope.s of ad¬ 
vantage, betraycal their oinployer, and he was 
extciit'd, with inanv otlier^, so.,n after. It was * 
nboiii this time also, that Cleander, tiie emperor's 
chi< t finourite, lell a sacrifice to the indignation 
oi the poj)ulace, for his haughty carriage to¬ 
wards tlif in. ..Another lavounte, and soon after 
tfithird, wei f; pul to death by the cjmperor’s coin- 
inan«L Ti> these succeeded the murder of his 
wite Crispiiia, and his father’s cou.sin-gcnnan 
Tau.^^tinhi and nimibi iiess others, whose virtues, 
e.r fortunes, rendered lliem obnoxioiu^ to ins oa- 
piicons x riieity. If Jiiiy persoiidesired to be re- 
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vengcd on an enemy, by bargaining with Com- 
tnodus for a sum of money, he was permitted to 
destroy him in such manner, as he thought pro¬ 
per. lie commanded a person to be cast to the 
wild beasts, for reading the life of Caligula in 
Suetonius: he ordered another to be thrown into 
a burning furnace, for accidentally over-heating 
his bath, lie would sometimes, in a frolic, cut 
eff men’s noses, under a pretence of shanijg 
their beards ; yet he was himself so jealous of all 
mankind, that he was obliged to be his own 
barber. 

In the midst of these cruellies his vanity never 
forsook him. Not content with miinberlcss 
titles, which his ilattering senate were daily 
offering, he assumed such as \\ere most agree¬ 
able to himself. He, at one time, commanded 
himself to be styled llercule'^, the son of Ju¬ 
piter; and, the better to imitglc that hero, he 
carried a club and dressed himself in a lion’s 
skin. But to amuse the imugimttion as faros 
possible, and that he might appear to destroy 
giants and monsters, as the former had done, he 
dressed up several po*)r men and cripples, who 
were found begging in the streets,* like monsters, 
giving them sponges to throw at him instead of 
stones, till falling furiously among tiicm Vttli 
his club, he destroyed them all. VVheii tired of 
the Herculean habit, he assumed tliut of an 
Amazon; and at last, became so abandoned 
to forsake his'j^alace and live in a fencing schc^t. 

During these irregularities and e.xcesses, which 
it is ust<mislnng mankind could i>e so pusilla¬ 
nimous us to endure, the barbarians on the fron¬ 
tiers of the empire were daily gaining ground: 
and, though his lieutenants were successful against 
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•the'Britons the Moors the Daciiiiih, the Oer- 
/inans, and Puiinoniaiis; yet the empire was daily 
declining; since* rheir mimbei*s Mn:ined to in¬ 
crease by det'ent; so that. neithcr*ti'eaties could 
bind, nor victories repel them. In the mean 
time, the emperor’s actions beciirne so odious to 
all mankind, and so coiit<'tTipt]bie to the citizens 
6 { llt»ino, that his death \sas ardent!v desired. 
At length, ros<xlving to I'enrc naketl betore tlie 
people, as a eoininon gladiator, Lietiis his 
iicral, Kloctiis liis chambtu'lain, and Marcia a 
concubine, of whom he ahva)s appoai(‘d exces¬ 
sively loud, reinon.«trated with him on the inde¬ 
cency ol’ such hehavioui, '1 heir advice, how¬ 
ever, was attended with no other ell'ect, than that 
cl' incensing him against them, and inciting him 
to their destruction. It was hi^ method, like 
tliat of Doriiitian, to set down the names of all 
such as he intended to put to death, in a roll 
^hicli he caretully kept by him. llowevei-y haj)- 
penini!; to la}’ the roll on his bed, while he was 
bathing in another room, it was taken up Ijy.a 
little boy, whom he passionately lovctl. 'i'hc 
child, alter plaving with it for some time, brough.t 
it to Marcia, who was instantly alanm'd at the 
contents. She immediately discovered lier ter¬ 
rors to La'tus and Ideclus, who perceiving their 
dangerous situation, instantly determined on the 
tyrant's death. Alter some dclibeiation, it was 
agreed upon to dispatch him by poison. In con- 
ifcquciKe ol this, a draught was idnnnistored to 
him by theliainis of Marcia, which beginning to 
cporsitc, thicvv him into a heavy siiiinl^er. In 
order to conceal tliefact, she iniineduitelv caused 
the conipimy to retire, under pretence ot allow¬ 
ing him iCbt; hut liuding him avvuke soon i It^ r, 
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itnd taken u violent vomitiii"^ she hastilv^in^ 
truiiuced a)ouii|; man, naitu'd Narcissus, whose 
name a))p('ai eil in the roll of proscriptiaii. -'rhis 
person, in (»nler -to save himself, boldly assisted 
Miireia in stran^liii" the cmpiTor, wlio died ta 
Hu; tliiii\-i‘»rst }ear ol his ai;e, alter an impious 
n-mii 111 nune than twelve vi'urs. 

'1 lie assassinatioji of Coiuinodus Wiis con- ^ 
ducted witli such secrecy and expedition, iy2„ 
that lew weie, at that time, acquainted ^ 
with the real rireumstimccs of Ids death. 94*0^ 
Jlis body Wiis wrappctl up as a bale of 
Useless fiirniture, and e arned through the guards^ 
tnost of whom weie either drunk or asleep. 

Previously to the blow which was to deliver the 
ivorld from such a wretch, the conspirators had 
lixed upon a successor. "I'his w\ts liclviiis Per- 
Linux, whose \irtues and courage rendered him 
worthy of the most exalted station, and who had 
jiassed through Juany changes of fortune, lie 
was originally the S(<n of an cnlrnnchised slave, 
railed Vidius, who only gave him so much leaiti- 
ing as would tjUiilify Inin for keeping a litjlo^ 
shop in the city, lie then became a schocM- 
ina'jter; altcrwards studied the law; and*thon 
ibeciime a soldii'r: m which hist station his bit- 
haviour was sucli, as to raise him to the post of 
captain of a cohort against the Parthianis. Being 
thus introduced’to arms, ho wi-nt'through th# 
usual gradations of inihtary prehrnient in Bri¬ 
tain and Mtesia, until he h(*<‘ame the coniinundex 
of a lemiin under Aurelius. In this station, he 
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Ml signali/ed himselt against the barbarians, that 
he was iiiiule consul, and governor successively 
of Diecia, Syria, and Asia Minor. In tlie reign 
oi' Cumniodus he was banished, Uut soon after 
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recalled, and sent into Britain to rcl'onn the 
abuses of the anny. In jhis employment his 
usiinl good tortline attended liirtii^ and, he was 
thence removed into Africa, on the same busi¬ 
ness. Leaving Atrira, and fatigued with an ac-^ 
tive life, he betook himself to retirement. But 
Comniodus, willing to keep him near Rome, 
made him praefect of the city; which employ¬ 
ment ho filled, when the conspirators detcnnined 
to invest him with tbe purple. 

Having been advanced by Commodiis, he had 
only the greater reason to be afraid of falling as 
ail object ol his suspicions. When, thcretore, the 
conspirators repaired to his house by night, he 
considered their arrival as a command from the 
emperor for his <leath; and w'as not a little sur¬ 
prised on being undeceived. 

Poiiiiinx having accepted the off<‘r which was 
made hi;. carried to the camp, and proclaim¬ 
ed emperor: and soon after the ciiizeu. and senate 
consented, the joy at ilio election of their new 
sovereign being scareLiy equal to that for the 
death of the tyrant, whom they pronounced a 
parricide, an enemy to the gods, his c‘Ounlr\, 
and ail mankind; and commanded that his corpse 
should rot upon a dunghill. 

When Periinax began his reign, he was in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age; but, short as it was, 
all its prin ipal pas.sages were full of honour. 
He punished those w'ho had served to corrupt 
the late emperor, and disposed of their ill-got 
possessions to public uses. He attemjited to re¬ 
strain the licentiousness of the pra;torjaii bands, 
and put a stop to the injarirs and insoiciu'e they 
committed against the people. He sold- most of 
the buffoons and jesters of Commodus as slaves. 

Ho 
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Ht* contiiiufi’ly frrqiuMitcd the sonato, and never 
rclu'i<*il an audience e%en to tlu: inoiiiiest ol the 
])eoj)le. lljir success in toreii;n atlairs wus equal 
to his internal policy. Wlicn the bari)arous na¬ 
tions aljroail had certain intellii^ence that he was 
ciiiperur, they iininediately hud down their amis; 
v\ell knowing the opposition tlie) were to expect 
iVoiii so experienced a coininunder. His greats 
t'rmr was avarice, winch, in some measure, served 
to hasten his ruin. 

'i'lie pi a-lorian soldier'?, whose tnunners he h id 
atteiiqiti'd to leionii, been h/iig corrupted 

hv tiijL’ indulgence and prolusion ot tlicir I'ormeit 
iiumaich, began to iiute him, I'or the parsimony 
anri discipline he had introduced among lliem.' 
They thereloie lesoued to dethrone him; and, 
fur that purpnse, declare,i Maiernus, an ancient 
.SLiifUor, einpemr, and endeavoured to carry him 
to the camp to proclaim him. Maternus, how¬ 
ever, was too just to the mciits ot Pertiiiax, and 
too Kiithful a suhject, to concur in tiieir seditious 
♦lesignii; escaping out of their hands, he fled, 
first to tiie emperor, and then out of the city, 
Tliev then noininuteil one I'alco, another senator, 
whom the senate would have oi<fered for^cxecu- 
lion, liad not Perlinax intcrpo‘<ed, who declared, 

“ that, during his reign, no senator should sutler 
death.” 

The piiCtoriun soldiers liaving now gone too 
fa r to recede, resolvco unanimously to seize openly 
and boldly upon the emperor and empire at once, 
'I’hey aceordingly, in a tumultuous manner, 
inarcheil through the streets of Rome, and enter¬ 
ed the palace without opposition. Such was the 
tenor ot their approach, that the greatest part 
of the emperor’s attendants forsook him; while 
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those who remained, earnestly intrcatcfl him to 
flee to the body of the people, ano interest them 
in Lis defence. But he rejected that advice, de¬ 
claring, “ that It was unworthy hih imperial dig¬ 
nity, and all his }.asL actions, to sa\e himself hy 
flight." Having thus resolved to face tlie rebels, 
he had some hopes that his presence alone would 
►terrify and ce.i { ,iind them ; but neither virtue 
nor djie.if- Were any longer the objects of vene¬ 
ration ai'uing tiio^e corrupted bands. OncTluiu- 
sus, a 'ruiigrian, struck him witli his lance on 
the bieast, crying out “ The. sdldjer^ send }()U 
this." I'ertinax finding his destruction certain, 
covered his head with his robe 4.ml sunk down, 
mangled with e multitude of wounds. Klcrtus, 
and some others of his attendants, who attempt- 
cd Vi defend him, were also blain ; bill his son 
and tiaughl''!- e^-caped. 'I’hiis, atter a reign of 
three monile, iTnlinax tell a sacrifice to the 
licentious fui’ tif the IVirtorian armv, which he 
had attempuci to bring back to discipline and 
order. J rom the number of his adveiuiiiTs, he 
received the appellation <;i' the dVimis-hall of 
Fortune; and ceitaiu.y no man over passed 
through such a \ariety of situations, with so 
blameless a character in cucli. 
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CHAP. XX. 

I 

'rhe Jiei^ns of DifUus Julius^ Septimus Sevcrus, Ca^ 
ravalla and Geta^ Oppi/ius Macrimts, Ihlioga- 
haluSf and Alexander. 

A FTKU roinmittiiip this horrible out- ^.D. 

rHije, the soldiers retired with great 
preeipilHiion to tlieir companions, and im- 
mediately fortified their tamp, c^pe^ting ** 
fo bciiUacked by the citizens. Two days, however, 
having passed without any attempt of that kind, 
they became more ii^olcnt; and finding tliemselvcs 
in the unmojicsted possession of power, they 
made proclamation that they wouUl sell the 
empiie to the highest Indder. Sulpiciiui and Di- 
dius, were the (»nly two persons who aic'epled 
their invitation, and entered into the comj)etition 
propt»«ed. The former was of consular dignity, 
pruitect oi the city, and son-in-law to the late 
emperor Pertinax: the latter likewi'^eoi consular 
rank, a great lawyer, and the wealthiest man in 
the city. He was silting with some friends at 
dinner, when the proclamation was puldished : 
and being charmed with tlie prospect of un¬ 
bounded jtfwver, immediately rose from the table 
and hastened to the camp. Sulpician had got 
there before him ; but he being outbid by Didtlis, 
tin* empiie w'as literally knoclavi down to the 
latter lor (>'2.j0 ilrachinas to be immediately paid 
to each of the praetorian soldiers. Trom the 
camp he was attendeef by his new electors into 
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tho city ; the whole boily of liis guards, which 
cojjHstcil ot tiMi iliuiisaiJcl moji hciii^ raii'^cd 
iiiciinil Jiiin i:» such ouicr, as if they had rather 
pi‘ ] lor hill lie iJiaii a peacealilo ceiTiiioiiy- 
I ,-i e. iMMiig c iiKiilcted to the seiuite-house, he 
ad ii; ssi’.i r .e iiCA senators wlio were pieseiil in a 
voi‘, 'ii'.oiiic speech; “ Kathers, yin want an 
eiii| cr*‘i, and 1 Jiin the lilt<*?t person you can 
*' \ hooK' ’ 'lliis speech being backed by the 
a. !i^, <t neces‘'ity succeeded. 'I'he choice of 
tliC sol..Id's was Cunlirmed by the s<*i)ate; and 
D .us was at know lodged cnijieior, now jn the 
'>e\ciilh ,ear id his age. 

No sooner was he sealed on the throne, than 
. he ua^e hinnelt up to ease and inaelivit}, utterly 
regardless oi the dutu's of his station. He was 
mild and eeiitle indeed; |^ut that avsirice hv 
which he becuine opulent, stili l^llowed him in 
his r.xaltation. Jii* cmise(|uencc of ti.is, the 
soldiers who clecteo him, soon began to detest 
him ; and the people alsv>, Jigiiinsi whose consent 
he was chosen^ were not less inimical. Whi n- 
C'.er lie issued from his palaee, they openly pour¬ 
ed forth their imprecations against him. Didius, 
howevr, patiently bore all their irproaches," 
sonietijiK's beckoning to them to approach him, 
and testifying his regard by every kind of.submis- 
sion. 

While Didius was thus conlempfuously treat¬ 
ed at liome, two valiant generals, in diderent 
^arts of the empire, disclaimed his authority ; 
each boMly resolving to contend for the throne, 
by the assistance of the troops they commanded. 

* Tlie whole Rum Didius was to pay tor the empire 
auiouttt4;d iu about two miiiious of our luoatty. 

'fbese 
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These were Pescennius Niger* govn-nor of S}’- 
ria ; and Septimius Severus, coininaiKlcr of the 
Gorman logi«ns. Niger was beloved by the 
people for bis clemency and Naloiir: and the 
report of his proposing Pertinax for his model, 
and loholving to revenge his death, gained him 
uiiiveisal esteem among all ranks, liis army in 
Syria having procluim(‘d him emperor, he was, 
shortly alter, acknowledged as such by all the 
kings and potentates in Asia, wlio sent their am¬ 
bassadors to him as their lawful prince.'1 he plea¬ 
sure of thus being treated as inoiian h, in some 
measure retarded his endeavours to secure his ti¬ 
tle. Kntirely .satistit d with the homage ol those 
about him, he neglected the opportunities of sup¬ 
press! ng Ids rivals, and gave himself up to icast- 
ing and luxury. 

The conduct of Severus, an African by birth, 
was very different. Being proclaimed by his 
army, lie began by promising to revenge the 
death of Pertinax, and took upon him his name. 
He next secured the fidelity of all 'Sic strong 
pliices in his province, and then resolved, with 
the utmost expedition, to march with his whole 
force directly to Rome. ^ 

Didius, who had disregarded tlic atteippts 
of Niger, was greatly alarmed at those “ of 
Severus. hic first, with many solicitations, 
procured the senate to proclaim him a traitor; 
and then applied himself to make the necessary 
provisions to oppose him, in which he found no¬ 
thing but disappointment. The cohorts^ that 
elected him, were enervated by vice and luxury; 
the people detested his cause ; ar.d the cities of 
Italy had long been disused to the art ot war. 
Sotne advised him to march forward, and meet 
Severus, as he was crossing the Alps: others 
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for sciulin" the ocuenils upon that rxpe<1i- 
tion. 'i'hc untortuiiatc Didiiis, unequal to tiiii 
task of eiiipne, and C(n]l(uih(h‘d wivli the multi¬ 
plicity (»t’ coiiii'sels, at last residvi'd, with the 
concurrence of the senate, to ma,k(’ Scncius an 
oiler ot heinn his j)jirtiier in the enijiiiv ; but this 
^vas rejected with coiitejn|)t- 

'riie senate too, percei\in!T the timidity and 
weakness ol their present master, benan lt» aban¬ 
don him, deibirinir, that he who could not de¬ 
fend the empue, was unworthy to ‘;overri 
it, , Didius \aiiily endeavoured to ri'duce tiiein 
to their duty, first by entreaties, and then by 
tiireats; but the.ie ojdy served to luistcii his de- 
structi<m, 'J'lie fathers unanimously decreed, 
that Didius should be deprived of the empire, 
and that Severus should l>c proclaiined in his 
stead ; and tlien tliey ordered him to be slain. 
'I'he messengers sent for this purpose to the pa¬ 
lace, found Didius unannod, and wcepiii" among 
a few friends, who still a«ihered Ut bis intere^t. 
^Vhen tbAweeutioners be£ran to prepare fur their 
fatal errand, he expostulated with them; con¬ 
ceiving that he ha<l :i ntdit to enjoy his pur¬ 
chase-iVv the natural period of his lile, as he 
h^d been guiltv of no ( nine. 'I'he executioners 
were neither able nor v»iibiig to enter into the 
Jiierifs of tin* cause; they jiresiuitly led him into 
the secret baths of the palace, and obliging him 
to stretch his neck forward, attiu' the manner of 
coiulemncd criminals, .struck off his h(‘ad, and 
c'Xposed it where he had foiiucrly pleaded with 
great success. 

Didius being thus dispatrlied, the senate sent 
ambassadors to ScveiMis, yielding him obedience, 
uiid granting him the ensigns and the usual titles 
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of (Miipire. Sovvriis, who whs now about forty- 
sovon ^oarsuf iiwi*, roceivotl thcMii with all proper 
rcsjK'ct, and entertiiininjj tluMn hononrubly, con- 
tiiiiu'd his iniircli t(<wards Unnio. As he raino 
near tlie city, his lirst exertion of power was, to 
order all tlie praoturian soldiers, who had lately 
sold the empire, lu meet him. niiarmed. These, 
thouQrh sensii)lc of their danjier, witc ohliued to 
comply, and accordiiiuly came forward, with 
hninelies of laurel, as to welcome his appn'acrh. 
Sevenis, however, was not to be mollified with 
this ibreed submission: he commanded them to 
1 ji‘ ifistanily stripped of their military habits, dc* 
pn\ed of the name and hnnoiir of soldiers, and 
haiii^lied a hundred miles from Rome, lie then 
eiift red the c tv in military pomp, took posses¬ 
sion ol the palace, find promised the ■‘Cnate to 
conduct himseli wnth clemency and justice. 
However, ihougl) he united arcat vi|s;onr with 
tin* most reliiied policy, )el liis African cunning 
was eunsidered as it particular defect in his cha- 
riicfcr. He is celebrated for his wit, leiiniing, 
and ])nulcnce; hut stiiimatiscd for per/idy and 
c; aeliy. In short, beseemed equfill;, disposed to 
the performance of th«' firre itest arts of virtue, 
an I llie most bloody severities. • 

Having settled allinrs !:t Rome, he made r|| 
possible expedition to march ajsiinst Niger, wl|> 
WJis still considered, and lumonred, as empemr 
of the fciiist. Alter some indecisive conflicts, th* 
lii't ereat battle that was foucht ia'tween 
tln'setAo extraordimiry men, was upon 
the plidnsot Issus, on the very spot wheie * 
A'eAander had formerly ct/iKiuered D ^rius. Tbn 
t''0 iiimies enceuntcred upon the plain, and lh« 
ncigh .uBnng mountaiutt were covered writ'! i 
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nitc numbers of people, who were merely led by 
curiosity to become spectators of an engagement 
that was to determine the empire of the world, 
Severus at last prevailed, and t^iger's head 
being struck ofl’by some soldiers of the conquer¬ 
ing army, was insultingly carried through the 
camp on the point of a lance. 

This victory secured to Severus the possession 
of the throne. However, the Parthiaiis, Persians, 
and some other neighbouring nations, took up 
arms, under a pretence of vindicating Niger’s 
cause. The emperor marched against them in 
pel’son, had many engagements with them, and 
obtained such signal victories, as enlarged the 
empire, and re-established p^ace in the cast. 

In Britain, Clodius Albiiius, commander of 
the legions, still remained as an object of the 
jealousy of Severus, whom he determined to de^;- 
troy. For this purpose he sent some assassins 
into Britain, under a pretence of carrying him 
letters, but in reality to dispatch him. Albinns 
being apprised of their designs, prevented their 
attempt by recurring to open force, and pro¬ 
claiming himself emperor. Nor was he without 
a powerful army to support his preten'^ions; of^ 
which*Severus being sensible, he bent his whole 
force to oppose him. From the east, he con¬ 
tinued his course across the straits of Byzantium, 
to the most western parts of Kiirope, without 
intermission. Equally regardless of the must 
parching heats, and the most rigorous colds, 
he led his soldiers bareheaded over mountains 
cefvered with snow. Albinus .informed of bis 
approach, went to meet him w'ith his forces to 
Gaul. Fortune seemed for some time variable; 
but at last a decisive Inttle was fought, gene- 
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cjitrdod 111 the lluiuaii history. It lasted from 
jnorning till night, without any seeming advan¬ 
tage on either side. At length the troops of Se- 
verus began to tloc; and he happening to fall 
from his horse, the army of Albinus shouted 
victory, l^ut, the engagement was soon renewed 
with vigour by La'tus, one of Severus's comman¬ 
ders,* who came up with a body of reserve, de¬ 
signing to destroy both jiartics, and make him¬ 
self einjicror. 'i’his attempt, though aimel 
equally against both, turned out entirely to the 
iidvuntaiie of beverus. He therefore asains 
charged with such fury and execution, that he 
soon plucked the victory from those who hut a 
short time before seemed conquerors; and pur¬ 
suing them into the city of Lyons, look Albinus 
prisoner, and cut oil iiis head ; treating his dead 
ixaly with insults that marked a sanguinary’aud 
revengeful temper. All the senators of tlif party 
«»f Albinus, who were !>Urni in the battle, he or- 
tlered to be quartered ; and such as were taken 
alive, were iminedialely executed. 

j laving tluH, hy means of his army, secured 
the possession (d' the empire ; upon his reiurn to 
Koine, lie K)a»leil his soldiei*s with rcwi'fds and 
honours ; giving iliem such privileges as strength¬ 
ened ills own power, while they aunibihiteii that 
of file state. 

Not satislied, however, with an inactive life, 
he resolved to* give way to his natural tarn for 
conquest^ and to oppose his uriiis against ^ 

Che Pai'thians, who were then invading the 
Irontiers ol the ciiipiie. Having there- ' - 
fore cominitteil the domestic policy to one 
tian, to whose dangli|p* he maiviej his so i Cara- 
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oilla, he ?ct out for the cast, and pro.secutcd the 
waLr with his usual expedition and success. lie 
forced submission from the king of Armcniat 
dcw^troyed several cities in Arabia'Felix, landed 
on the Furtliian coasts, took and piuiidercd the 
famous city Cte'-ipiion, inarched back through 
Palestine and Piiypt, and at length returned to 
Home in Iniiinph, 

During this interval, Plaulinn, who was left 
to direct tlie affairs of Home, began to think of 
aspiriiiii ft) the em])ii’e himself, lie had pre¬ 
viously been ri'inarkably cruel to the ('hrisfians; 
Jind now he rescilwd to increase the number of 
his crimes by ingriKiiudo and treason. Upon 
the enip{‘ror’s n'turn, lie enijdoyed a tiibiine of 
the pnetoiian coiiort'', of uliieh he was the com¬ 
mander, to josassinate him ; as likewise his son 
Caracalla. "J he tribune seemed cheerfully to 
undertake this dniitrerous ollice; but instead of 
putting it into exeeutiun, iufoniKd Severus of iiiv 
favourite’s treachery. 'I'lie emperor at first n- 
ceived it as an imjirobable tale, and as the iir- 
titicc of one who envied the fortune of Piautian; 
hut the latter hiding been cajoled to furnish evi¬ 
dence against him'-elf, he was run through the 
body vdth a sumd by C'aracalla, while humbly 
supplicating the p nlon of the emperor. 

Severus, ha\ing escaped this danger, spent a 
considerai>le lim** in MSitim* lh<’ cities ot Itaiv, 
mid distiibiUnig justice wiili the strictest im¬ 
partiality. Heing attentive to the preserva¬ 
tion equally of all parts of the empiri’, he re¬ 
solved to make an expedition into ilritain, whore 
the Romans were in danger of being destroy¬ 
ed, or c<iinpeiled to alamdoii rho province. 
After ajipoiiiting his Curacalla and 
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(jetn, joint succcssois jn the eiiipiro, ami taking 
them wkIi him, he iniided in Itiiiiiin, and ^ 
hjiiuedjiitely luuiehed at’iiinijt the C’aiedo- sJoa.V 
iii-.iiH), who had cntelly Imirah'^ed the jy ^ 
settlenieiits, la lids e\|iediiic;n, 

Ins ainiy siillered prodiiiions l)iiidsliH)s in 
j ursiai.i; tiie < I, they were ol>lii;ed to hew 
tlirir ftay llironnh inrriti.re ton’sis, ti/ (innn ex- 
l< .i^tve iiiLislii s, aial to i.ijin hrnlt’es oxiT rajji I 
rneis; ^o tioit Ise U.sl hits tin n-'iuid men 
hy iatiL'ue ami tickness. lie soimouiiled all 
tliosc incoiwi-iiieiicts wiili unren ittin*]; ardfiur; 
and jjr^jsceiited Ins successes with such *i'jour, 
tliat he compelled the enemy to sue for 
peace; which he ^rame<l upon their surre-H- 
derini' a considerahie part ol tiieir country, 
together with all tiieir aims and military pre¬ 
paid lions. 

Having thus given peace to Biitain, for it«» 
hetUT socurity, he built that hnnoiis wall which 
still goes hy hib name, extending from the I'ritli 
of Clyder on the west, to the Iiilh of hortli, on 
the cast. It was eight fc^et broad, and twelve 
feet high, ]/lanied with towers, at a mile dis¬ 
tance frcmi viu )i other, and communicatyig by 
pipes cd' brass in the wall, winch conveyed in¬ 
structions from one gairiscm to anotlier, with 
incredible dispatch. 'J'his great work bdng 
fiiiishecl, he retired to Vork ; wlieie, partly 
through age and faligiie, and partly tlirocigk 
gric'f tor the irivclaiinabie lile ot Caracalla, he 
found himselt daily decliiiing. 'I'o add to- the 
distress of his situation, he was intoitiied, that 
the soldiers had revolted, and licclaied his son 
emperor. In this exu^encejlie scetned once more 
CO recal his natural vigour; and lil as he was, 
^ V D 2 coinmanded 
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coimnancU'<l his son, with tlic 0*\hunps and rt n- 
turions, tu ho hrmij»ht hotbro him. Tlu)Ui;li all 
were williiisr to court th.o tbvour of the yoiina 
emperor, such was the iiiiiliority ol' Severus, 
that, none dared to disol)cy. '1 he^ appeared be¬ 
fore him cunloimded and trembling, and im¬ 
plored pardon upon their knees. Upon wliich, 
putting his hand to his head, he cried out, 
“ Know, that it is the head that governs, and 
**■ not the feet/' However, soon perceiving his 
disordc-r to increase, juid sensible that be could 
not rcco\er, he began to moralise on his mc- 
laivcboly condition, and ordering his urn to be 
brought, in which his ashes wore to be inclosed, 
“ Little urn," said'he, “ them shalt now contain 
“ what the world could not contain." Then ad¬ 
dressing his friends who stood near him, “ When 
“ 1 took the empire upon me, I found it declin- 
“ ing, and exhatistcd: 1 now leave it strong and 
“lasting to my sons, if they prove virtuous; 
“ but feeble and desperate, if otherwise." His 

A. D P*’*^*^® increasing, he called for poison ; 

211. which being refused him, he so loaded 
his stomach with food, that it soon brought 
him to,^his end, in the sixty-sixth year of his age, 
and the eighteenth of his reign, in which ho luul 
displayed considerable talents and virtues, mixed 
with many blemishes. 

His sons, Caracalla and Geta, left joint heirs 
to the empire, vcjy early began to shew a mii^ 
tual hatred to ea^ other. Their only agree¬ 
ment was in resolving to deify their father; but 
«oon after each sought to attach the senate and 
army to his own particular interest. In dispo¬ 
sition, as well as views, they differed extremely: 
Caracalla was fierce and cruel to an extreme de¬ 
gree; 
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grcc; Geta was mild ar.d mciciful: so that Koine 
tuiifi louiid tlic dangerous cherts oV bring go- 
verned by two princes of equal j.iiwrr ai*u 
tiary inclinations. 

But this opposition was of no long cont'iiu- 
ance; tor Caracalla, bring rrscdvoii U govnn 
alone, furiously entered Geta's apartmeni, viiul 
follo\/rd by rulliiiiis, slew Liiii in his inorher’a 
arms. Having cominilted this frariieulc, hr \s- 
sued with great haste, troin the j alarr, crying 
out, “that Ills brofijer would'Iiiive slain linn; 
and that hr was obliged, in srlf-ilrlrncr, to jrta- 
liaH* the intended injury.’' lie then took rctuge 
among the pneiorian cohorts, and, in a patiirtic 
tone, began t(K iiiipl<;re their pn>ierlion ; and, m 
order to stn'ngllieii liis inti'rest, pJMniised to be¬ 
stow iij/on them the larges'es usually given 
upon the elei lion of new emperors, lly such 
persuasives, the sohliers were iiuluced to pro- 
clarin him sole einpeior, and to siiginalise the 
xnrniory of Jiis brother (ddaas a traitor, and an 
<neiiiy to the coiuinoiiwcalth. 'Ihe senators 
were soon alter pieAailed on, either thi(#ugli fa¬ 
vour or fear, to a[)provc of vvlift had been done 
by the army; and Caracal la, now invest^'d with 
undivided power, rendering his crime more de¬ 
testable, by the grossest hypocrisy, ali'ccted to 
nioiirn fur his brother, and ordered him to be 
adored a.s a god. 

The cnorniilies of Doinitian and of Kero, 
were soon c.\ceedcd by this monster. Lsetus, 
who first advised him to murder his brother, was 
the first who fell a sacrifice to his jealousy ; his 
own wife, Plautina follosved ; and Pupiniun, the 
renowned civilian, w'as beheaded for refusing to 

p D 3 write 
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vritc in vindication of bis cruelty; ans^^ering 
the emperor's request, by observing, ** that it was 
inuclj easier to commit a parricide, than to de¬ 
fend it/' He commanded all governors to be 
sliiin whom his brother had appointed, and de¬ 
stroyed not less than two thousand of bis ad¬ 
herents. Whole nights were spent in the exe¬ 
cution of his bloody decrees; and the dead 
boclic'S of people of all ranks, were carried out 
ot the city in carts, where they were burnt in 
heaps without the customary rites. Upon a cer¬ 
tain occasion, he ordered his soldiers to draw tlieir 
swords on a crowded audience in the theatre, only 
for discountenancing a charioteer, whom he hap¬ 
pened to favour. Perceiving himself hated by tliC 
people, he publicly declared, “ that he (:<»uld 
insure his own safety, though not their lo\e; so 
that he neither Valued their reproaches, nor 
feared their hatred. 

This safety in which he so much confided, 
was the protection of his soldiers. Me had ex¬ 
hausted the treasury, drained the provinces, nnd 
cominitled a thousand acts of nipacity, merely 
to keep them stedlast in his inteusts; and now 
he resolved to lead tiicm upon a visit through 

^ all the provinces of the empire, lie first 

* 213 ,' w^nt into Germany, where, to oblige ihe 
natives, he dressed him«elf in the habit 
of the country, 1 hence, he travelled into 
Macedonia, w'hcrc he prrlcndod to be a grout 
admirer of Alexander the Great; and among 
other extravagancies, caused a statue of that 
monarch to be made with two faces; one of 
which resembled Alexander, and the uther him- 
fc4*If. He was so corrupted by flattery that he 

called 
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called himself Ale^cander ; and affected t)u; walk 
and gcstui*e of that hero. Shortly after, arrivin'; 
in Asia Mindr, as he was vie\\iiig the tomb of 
Achilles, he felt the desire of imitating him in 
something : and one of his frcednieii happening 
to die at that time, he used the same ceremonies 
that were performed at the tomb of Patroclu*!. 
Passing from thence into Egypt, he cut off num¬ 
bers at once, in the .ainpliilheatre at Alexandiiii, 
only for having passed some jests upon his person 
and vices. 'Eho slaughter, indeed, was so great, 
tliat the streams of blood tinged the waters of the 
Nile. 

(7f)ing from thence into Syria, he iinitcrl Ar- 
tabanus, king ot I’arthia, to a C'nffbn m*e, de¬ 
siring his <l!uiglitcr 111 in.ii 1 and prinnising 
him th(‘ Illo‘^t honouritlilc reception. In conse¬ 
quence of this, tiiat king met him on a spacious 
plain, iirianned, and oiiiy atmiidcd with avast 
concouise »d his nobles. This was what Cara- 
calla desired. R<'g:ir(lle.'<s ot In', promise, or the 
law of nations, he iiisrnnrly surroiiiKhMl him 
with armed tnn;!'', let i:i wihl beasts among his 
attendants, iir.d made most te.rrtble shiughter 
among them, Artahauus liim'flf escapiitg with 
the utmost diflit idly. For thi.s vile treachery, 
Caracalla assumed the surname of Piirthiciis. 

Upon his return to Rome, as if to shew how 
tar ingenuity in vice and progress in crime Could 
be carried, he hccame enaiin)ured of the mother 
of Geta, and the wife of his fatluM-, and publicly 
married her; totally regavdless ot the censure^ 
and the sarcasms oi mankind. 

However, though he disrogardorl shame, he 
was not insensible of fear. He was ever uneasy, 

in 
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in 4 lie coiisrioiisno'-^s of being univcfsally hated ; 
and was continually consulting astrologers con¬ 
cerning his future destiny. Ainoirg others, he 
sent one of his c( 3 nli(lcnts, named Mntcrnianiis, 
with orders to consult all the astrologers in the 
city concerning his (‘lul. IMateriihinus considered 
this as a proper time to get rid of Macrinus, a 
man of coiisidorahle eminence who was daily 
supplanting him in his niaster*s fa\uiir. lie 
therefore informed him by letter, if from the 
astrologers, that ■Macrimis had a design against 
his liie ; and they consec|iieiUly .idxised him to 
put the conspirator It) dealli. Tiiis li'ttrr, 
amongst many others, happened to he delivr'red 
to the emperor, as he was j)iej)aring for a chariot 
race. However, as it never was his ciislc.iu to 
inteiTuj)t his please.iva tor his hnsine.ss, he gave 
the pacqiiet to IShicriiUiS himself to peruse: 
to inform him of the contents when more at 
leisure. ^Vlicn ‘Macrimis came to the letter 
which regarded himself, he was unable to con¬ 
tain his surjnise and terror ; and, secreting it, set 
about concerting in reality what he had hern 
invidiously accused of, in order to sc'cure him¬ 
self. At length, he unbosomed himself to one 
IMartial, a man of great strength, and a centu¬ 
rion of the guards, v»ho hated the emperor frqm 
various motives, particularly for the death of a 
, brother, whom Caracal la had ordered to be 
slain. Macrinus, therefore, ]irevnilerl upon him 
to attempt the tyrants ilcstruction, tbe'vory ftrst 
ittvourable opportunity. Accordingly, ' as the 
emperor was riding out one clay, near » little 
city called Carra?, he happened to witlidraw 
himself privately^ with only one page to hold his 
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horse. Martial cngrrly laid hold of the occa- 
sion, and running to him liastily, as if he 
hnd been called, gave Caracalla a mortal 
‘‘ wound ill the back. Having performed 
this daring deed, Martial, unconcernedly, re¬ 
turned to his troops ; biiL retiring, by insensible 
degrees, he rndca\ouied to secure himself by 
flight?. His companhms, however, soon missing 
him, and the page giving information of what 
had been done, he was pursued and cut in 
pi(*ccs. 

During the reign of this execrable tyrant, 
whicli continued six years, the empire was every 
day declining. Caracalla destroyed all discipline 
among the soldiers, and all subordination in the 
state. 

The military, after a suspense of two days, chose 
for successor to the empire, Macrinus, who took 
all possible methods to conceal his being privy to 
Caracalla's murder. The senate confirmed their 
choice shortly after; and likewise that of his son 
Diadumenus, whom he took as a partner in the 
empire. Macrinus was filty-threc years old when 
he was invested with the purple: he was of ob¬ 
scure parentage: some say, by birth aM(]^r, who 
through the mere rotations of oflice, was now, by 
treason and accident, called to fill the throne. 
Little is recorded of this emperor, except his 
engaging in a bloody though undecided battle 
with Artabanus, king of Parthia, who came to 
take vengeance of the injury he had sustained in 
the late reign ; how’cver, this monarch, finding 
his real enemy dead, was content to make peace, 
and returned into Parthia. Something is also 
said of the severity of Macrinus's discipline : for 
to ^uch a pitch of licentiousness was the Roman 

army 
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army now arrived, that the mobi ocmle inflio- 
tions were looked upon as a sc\rrity. it uus tins 
attempt at discipline, however, tcjigellier witli 
the artifices of iMoisa, «ii!iiulm(itlier to Heiio«^a- 
iMiius, the natural son ot C'aracalla, that caused 
the emperor’s ruin, ileliiii^nhulus 'vas priest of 
a temple dedicated to tl.e .Sun, in h'mosa, a city 
of Pliojnicia, and thouL'h hiil tourteen years*oId, 
was greatly l<>\eii by the arm}, tor the bi'aiity 
of bis, person, and the mt'inory of his tatiier, 
whoso indidgonce they gralelully remembered. 
3 'liis was soon perceived by the grandmother, 
who being very rich in gold and jewoK, gave 
liberal presents among them, while they ire- 
tjucnily repaired to her temple, both from ibw 
garrison in the city, and tlu' camp of iliiacrinus. 
'I’liis intercourse growing every day more fre- 
i]ucnt, and the soldiers being disgusted with the 
sc\eritics of Macrinus, they began to think of 
electing lieliogabaiiis in his stead. According¬ 
ly, sending for him to their camp, he was im- 
jnediately proclainiei* ; and such were the ho}H‘S 
4 >f his virtues, that all men began to espouse bis 
inierest. 

Macripus, who at ihis time was pursuing his 
pleasures at .\ntiocli, tin hearing of the insurrec¬ 
tion, thought it sullicient. to send his lieutenant 
.Tulian, with some h’gioii';, against the revolters. 
llowever, these, like the rest, soon declared tor 
llcliogabalus, ami slew their general. On 
which iMacrinus lesoUed, with his son, to marcb 
directly against the seditious legions, and forces 
them to tjieir duty, lioth parties met on ilie 
confines of Svria ; the battle was for some lime 
tiinous and obstinate ; but at lint IMacrinus wait 
iivcrthii^wii, and obliged to seek s^yilety by fiighc. 
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His principal aim was to reach Rome, where he 
knew l»is presence was desired; but unfor- .^ p 
tuimtely failing sick at the city of Chalce- ois/ 
don. Ills pursuers overtook him there, andj^ ^ 
put him t«Mleatb, with his son Diadiiiueniis, yJjjj ’ 
after a shox't and undistinguished reign of 
one year and two months. 

'i’he appointment of tho army, as iisiin], in- 
flueiitini!; the dccisiim of the senate and citi/< ns 
of Rome, Ileliogahalus ascended the throne 
at the age of fourteen; and, as must natu¬ 
rally he expected, was stitiii surrounded by 
datlcrers, and onlirely directed by hi| favourites. 
As he is described by bistoriuiis, he appears a 
monster of scu^^uality ; his short life, therefore, 
is but a tissue of elieminacy, lust, folly, and ex • 
travugancc. lie luarrietl, in the small space of 
four years, six wives, ainl divorced them all: 
he oven assumed the quality of a woman, and 
married one of his ollicers; after that, he took 
for husband one llierorlrs, a slave, whom he 
sutl'ered to beat him stwerelv when guilty of any 
excess, all which he endured with great patience, 
saying, that it w'as tin? duty of a wile lo sub-^^ , 
mit to her husband. He built a temple to 219,* 

’ the Sun, and inaiTied his divinity to I’allas, 
and shortly after to the Moon. Ills palace was 
a place of iviuiczvous for all the prostilu|<‘S 
of Rome, wliuiii he called his fellow-soldid’s, 
and companions in the (leld. He was $0 fond of 
the sex, that he carried his mother with him to 
the senate-house, and demanded that she slmuld 
always be present when matters of importance 
wore debated. He even went so far as to build 
a senate-house for women, with suitable orders, 
h.ibits, and di>tinctions; of which his mother 
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was made president; but all their debates turn¬ 
ed upon the rashioni or the day, and 
the dilf'erent formalities to be used at giving 
and receiving visits. To these follies he ad¬ 
ded great cruelty and boundless prodigality! 
His suppers generally cost six hundred, and 
often three thousand pounds sterling: he aU 
ways dressed in cloth of gold and purple, en¬ 
riched with precious stones, and never wore the 
same habit twice; while his palace, his cham¬ 
bers, and his beds, were all furnished with tlio 
richest stuffs, covered with gold and jewels. 
Whenever%e took liorse, ail the way between his 
apartment and the place of mounting, was co¬ 
vered with gold and silver dust strewn at his ap¬ 
proach. In short, all his government, actions, 
dress, and furniture, testified the extravagant 
folly of a vicious boy. Thus he was seen at 
one time driving elephants yoked to his cha¬ 
riot; at another, mastiff dugs: at one time he 
was drawn by lions; at another, by four naked 
women. He was so extravagantly whimsical, 
that he caused a collection to be made ot ten 
thousand pounds weight of spiders, in tei- 
timony of the magnitude of the city*^. Kven, 
his guests were invited in the same spirit of 
absurdity; thus he gave a feast to eight old 
men, eight |>ald men, eight blind men of one 
eye, eight Idine with the gout, eight deaf men, 
eight blacks, and eight so fat that they could 
scarce sit at the same table. These were the 
tricks of a child, and might pass for harmless 
follies, had he not uni red malevolence with every 

* According to modern ideas, 1 liia would TftiSher have 
been a proof of want of cleanliiWSis " . : ' 
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entertainmeT^t. He was often seen to smother^ 
his guests in rooms filled with roses, and terrify 
them by letting loose wild beasts among them, 
previously deprived of their teeth and claws. It 
is even said, he strove to forctcl what w'us to 
happen, by inspecting the entrails of young men 
sacrificed; and that he chose the most beautiful 
youtly* throughout Italy, to be. slain for that 
horrid purpose. 

Such excesses were soon perceived by his 
grandmother Mcesa, whoso, intrigues had first 
raised him to the throne; and who, pndcr a pre¬ 
tence of freeing him from the cares of public 
business, persuaded him to adopt his cousin-gcr- 
man, Alexander, as his successor; and likewise to 
make him his partner in the consulship. Hclio- 
gabiilus, however, had scarcely parted with 
power before he wished to resume it; but tbcf* 
virtues of this young prince had sq greatly en¬ 
deared the people and the army to him, that 
the attempt had like to have proved fatal to the 
tyrant. I'he praetorian soldiers mutinying, at¬ 
tempted to kill him as h^ was walking in bis 
ganlens, but he escaped fr(»in their fury. IIow- 
. over, upon returning to their camp, they^conti- 
nmni the. sedition, requiring that the empeffor 
.sliould leinove such persons from about him, as 
oppresscrl tlie subject, and contributed to con^- 
minate himself, 'i'hcy required also the privi¬ 
lege of guarding Alexander themselves; and that 
none of the emperor’s favourites or familiars 
should ever be permitted to converse with biro, 

1 leliogabalus was reluctantly obliged to com- 
|dy; and conscious of the danger he was in, 
preparations for death, when it should ar- 
E R rive, 
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^ riw, in a manner truly whimsical ami peculiar, 
lie built a lofty tower, with stops of gold and 
pearl, j’roin whence to throw hiinsclf headlong 
in cast* of necessity. He also prepared curds of 
purple silk and gold, golden swords and dag¬ 
gers, and poison to be kept in boxes of emerald, 
in order to obtain what death he chose best, 
"J'hus fearing all things, but particularly suspi¬ 
cious of the di!sinns of the senate, he banished 
them all out of the city. He next attempted 
to poison Alexander, and s})read a report of his 
death; hut pereeiving the soldiers begin to mu¬ 
tiny, he immediately took him in his chariot to 
the camp, wliere he only experienced a fresh 
niorti/ication, i>y finding all the acclamations of 
th(! army directed to his successor. 

This raised his indignation, and excited liis 
desire of rexengc, uhieh he openly menaced ; 
but the soldiers were unwilling to give him lime 
t'l put his designs in execution : they followed 
him directly to his palace, and pursued him 
from apartmi'iit to apartnienl, till at last, lie was 
found concealed in a privy. Having drugged 
liim thence through the slreet.s, wdtli the most 
hitter invectives, and then dispatched him, they • 
attempted onec more to squeeze his pampered 
body into a privy ; but not easily effecting this, 
they threw it into the 'Fiber, with heavy weights, 
that none might afterwards find or give it burial. 
Such was the just but ignominious death of Hc- 
liugabalus, in the eighteenth year of his age, 
after a detestable reign of four years, liis 
mother was slain at the same time by the sol¬ 
diers ; as well as many of the. opprobrious asso¬ 
ciates of his criminal pleasures. 

Alexander 
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jMcxander being dcchircd emperor ^ 
tvilljout opposilign, llie scimto, witli tUeir 
iisnjil uciulation, were tor cont’ernni; new 
.titles upon him; blithe modestly ileelijied 
th(Mii ail^ ulleging that titles were t>nly ‘ 
then honuuniblii when ;i;iven to \iiMie, not to 
statioti. This <utset was un ha|‘])y omen of 
Ihs tuture virtues; and tew princes in history 
Jmve been more eoimneiuled by his coutem 
poriinc.s, or imleed iikho deser\ed eouiinen- 
dation. I’u the nu.st rigid justice, he super-- 
nddecl the aveatest luiniaiiitN, lie loved tins 
good, and was a sc\ere reprover of the lewd 
and inlaniuiis. Ilis aeconiplislnuents were equal 
to liis virtues; lie was :iii excellent niathenia- 
ticinn, geometrician, and musician; he was 
cfjually skillul in painting aiici sculptuiv; ami 
in poetr)', tew cd his lime could ecjuai hitn. Ijji 
short, such were Ins taieiits^ and such the so¬ 
lidity of las juegineni, that, timimh hut sixteen , 
yeais old, he Lad all the piemalvav wisdom of 

The first part of his u ign was'^pejit in a le- 
foimation ot tlm abiees < t Lis ]nei,ete'-sor; par- 
' ticularly in re-roniig tL<‘senators ;<>. their laiik 
and inlhicnee. Among iLe. luanla r ot liis at{» 
visers, was his moilic'r Miumcavis a wcniian 
eminent lor her urtues aind' atCojiuph^hnieii|s, 
and who made use c-t her p<jwer as well icj se¬ 
cure hm* son the afl'eelic-ns ot Ins sul.jeels, as to 
procure them the most just aciminislratiiHi, 
Annmg his ministers of slate, the ])iincquil 
were, Llpian the celebratoil lawyer, and ^a-r 
binus the senator, dcnominaled ilie ('alo ot his 
time. Merit only was tlie pas.-port to his pio- 
tpetion ; por would he peiinit t.llices or places to 

^ I..? ‘ L|3 
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be purchased for money: observing, ** I cannot 

bear to see merchants in authority; if 1 iirst 
“ allow them to bo such, I cannot after ctm- 
“ demn their conduct: tor how could 1 punish . 
“ the person who sold, when 1 permitted him 
“ to be a buyer/' He was therefore a rigid 
punisher of such magistrates as took bribes, 
saying, “ that it was not enough to deprivc-such 
of their places; for their trusts being‘'great, 
their lives in most eases ought to pay for a 
breach of their duty.” On the contrary, he 
thought he could never sufficiently reward such 
as had been remarkable for their justice and in¬ 
tegrity, keeping a register of their names, and 
somctinies* asking such of them as appeared 
modest and uioMliing to approach hini, why 
they were so backward in demanding their re¬ 
ward ? and why they suffered him to be in their 
tiebt ? 

His clemency extended even to the Christians, 
who had been punished in the former rcign with 
unrelenting barbarity. Upon a contest between 
them and a company of cooks and vintners, 
about a piece of ground, which the one rif nned 
as a place of public worship, and the other for 
cxercishigtheir respective trades, he decided the 
point by his rescript, in these words : Jt is bet- 
‘‘ ter that God be worshipped there in any man- 

ncr, than that the place siiould be put to uses 
• “ of drunkenness or deljauchery." 

His abilities in war were not inferior to liis 
assiduity in peace. The empire, which, from 
tl>€ remissness and 'lobaucluTy of the preceding 
reigns, now began to be attacked on every side, 
wanted a person of vigour and conduct to de¬ 
fend it; and it found one in Alexander, who 

faced 
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faced the enemy wlu're\er tlie invasion was inoht 
formidable, ati^, for n short tiiiiu del'criTd its 
ruin. His ftrst; expedition, in the tenth 
year of his rei^n, was a<;aiiist the Vur- 030/ 
thians and Persians, wliom he opposed 
with a powerful army. lli» lei^nlarity and dis¬ 
cipline were thinjzs almost iiiikimwii amoii" tlm 
d(>bai(ched soldiery : his camp reM inhled a well- 
rciiulated city; Ins soldiers were well cloth “d 
and armed ; and his rii\alry prtt|H-ily mounted, 
as in tlie best times of Pome. Ills own manner 
ofiuirii; was like that of llie meam't sentinel ; 
\vii'Me\er he dined />r supped, he hat with his 
tent open, that ail men mii^ht he \\ilne>''es <»f 
hks abstemiousness. Success ai;aiiist the ent‘jny 
was the reward at so much militarv \irim’. 'I he 
iVrsiiins were muted in a (Iecihi\e eiii^ii^enient 
with if feat slaui;hter ; tiu* cities of C’l<'^'iph<m 
and Bain Ion were once mori‘ taken, and the 
Homan cmipire restored to its former limits. 
I .'poll his return to Antioch, his mother Mum- 
mani sent for the famous Ori^en to he in-tructetl 
hy him in the pniicijiles oi (’linstianity ; and 
alter discoursing with him lor some time iipoR 
the subject, dismissed him witli a proper safer 
^nard to his native city of AloMindrisft Atout 
the same time that Alexander was victorioDs in 


the east, Purius (.’elcus, his general, obtained a 
silinal \ietorv over the iMaiirituniaiis, in Africa ; 

\'arius I^Iacrimis was successful in Germany: 

»0 ■ 


and .lunius PalmaUis returned with conquests 
from Armenia. However, the number of-these 


victories only liastened the decline of the em¬ 
pire, which was wasted by the exertion of its re- 
tqainin^ strength, and was no>v becoming little 
more timaa sjileudjd ruin. 

£ L 3 About 
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About the thirteenth year of his reign, the 
Upper Germans aiul other northern nations be¬ 
gan 10 pour down immense swarms of people 
upon the nnjrc soutliein parts of the empire. 
They pas&ed the Rhine and the Danube with such 
fury, that ail Italy was thnAvn into the utmost 
consternatiou. Tlie emperor, ever ready to ex¬ 
pose his person for the safely of his people, iuar(*hed 
to stem the torrent, which he speedily elfectcd. 
In the course of these successes, iio\\e\er, In* was 
cut olf by a mutiny amoii^ his owai soldiers. 
The legions encamped about iMoguiilia, liaving 
been abominaljly cornipiod during the leign of 
llcliogabaliis, and trained up in all kinds of 
rapine and disobedience, leqnired the-most strict 
command. Alexander could neither endure their 
tumultuary service, nor they his regular disci¬ 
pline. Maximin, an old and experienced coin- 
mand*'!’, hoping to profit by their discontents, 
held frequent conferences with the soldiers, r.nd 
inllamcd the sedition. At length, being deter¬ 
mined to have a new master, they se*nt an «‘.\- 
ccutioncr into the einperor’s lent, w ho imme¬ 
diately struck oft’ his head ; and, shortly afiiu’, 
that of his mother. He died in the twi'iity ninrh 
year of his age, after a glorious reign of thirtiTii 
years, which, from his virtues, deserve<l to have 
been protracted t*» a much lor.giT period. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. XXI. 


The Reigns of Maximin, Pupienus and Balbinus^ 
Gordian. Philip^ Dacius, Galln^^ Vahrian^ Ga* 
litnus^ Claudius^ Anrclian^ Tacitus* Proijus^ cV - 
rus, DioclesiaUj Consiantius, and Galeriu-s, 


T 


HE tumults occasioned by the death of 
Mexanfier, being appeased, Maximin, who 
had been the chief promoter of the sedition, was 
chosen emperor. This cxtraordinnry man was 
born of very obscure parentage, being the 
of a poor hordMiuin in Thrace. Early in lite he 
followed his lathei’s humble profession, and 
only exercised his personal strength against the 
robbers who infested that part of thecountiy, 
Soon after, his ambition increasing, he enlisted, 
in the Roman arinv, where he soon became re-* 
markable for his great strength, discipline and 
courage. He was no less than eiglit foot and 
a halt high, and liis iorm corresponded to iis 
size, he being not more remarkable for theini^- 
mtude, than the syminetr\ of l.is person. Ills 
strengih was so glvu^, that be was able to draw'a 
carriage which two ox^n could not move': be 
could strikeout a horse’s teeth, with a blow' of . 
his list ; and break its thigh with a kick. He ge¬ 
nerally ate forty pounds weight of flesh every 
day,and drank six gallons of wine, without com¬ 
mitting any debauch in either. With a frame 
so athletic, lie was possessed of a mind un-, 
daunted and independent. He was first no-> 

ticed 
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ticetl when the emperor Sc\crus was celobratinff 
games on the birth-dsiy of his son Geta. JMnx - 
min, at that tiiro a rude countryman, fccpiested 
the emperor to be pcrinittcd to contend ibr the 
prizes w'hich were distributed to the best run¬ 
ners, wrestlers, and boxers of the army. Severus, 
unwilling to infringe the military discipline, 
'would not permit him at first, as he was a 
Thracian peasant, to com bat, except with slaves, 
against whom his stnaigth appeared astonishiiij, 
lie overcame sixteen in rimnir.g, one anor the 
other: he then kipt uj) with flie emperor on 
horseback: and iiav^kg tutigiied him in the 
course, he was oppt>sed to se\( n of the most 
acti\c soldiers, and overcame them wiili the 
greatest ease. 

From that time lie was particularly favoured, 
and taken into the cinpiror’s body guard, in 
which his assiduity and prompt obedience were 
particularly remarkable. In the reign of C'ara- 
calla he was made a centurion, and distin<iuisliod 
himself in that station by his strict attention to 
the morals and discipline of his company. When 
made a tribune, he still retained the hardy sim¬ 
plicity of his life ; eat as the meanest ccnlincl ; 
spent whole days in exercising the troops; and 
would sometimes wrestle with eight or ten of the 
strongest men in the army, whom he threw 
with scarcely any effort. Having thus become 
one of the most remarkable nmn in the em¬ 
pire, lor courage, disciplii}Cj and personal ac¬ 
tivity, he gtfvc shortly a very high in- 

utance ot his unsiiaken fidtiPy: for w'hcn Ma- 
crinus was made emperor, -he refused «to serve 
undes a prince who had betrayed his soveteign, 
fttid tetia-dHo Thrace, his ^utivc country, where 
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followed commerce. Upon the accession of 
Ileliogabuius to the throne, this hold veteran 
once more Joined the army; but being very 
soon disgusted at the base effeminacy of tlje 
emperor, he then Juft thccuuit. lleliogabalus 
hc'ii^ -n:. iu- ag iin relumed lo Homo, and 
was received with gre kindness by Alexander, 
whc\ particularly recoinmen(i( d him to the se¬ 
nate, and made him commander of a Icirion of 
new r . ^ed soldiers. Maximin gladly accepted 
of this charge, and performed his duty with 
great exactness and success, setting an example 
of virtue and discipline t^.all the commanders of 
the army. Nor was his valour loss apjayetit 
against the Germans, whither lie was sent with 
his legion; so that he was unanimously con¬ 
sidered as the boldest, bravest, most valiant, and 
most virtuous soldier in the whole empire: qua¬ 
lities and titles which he soon forfeited, when he 
was elevated to a throne. 

Having assumed the purple, he began im¬ 
mediately to extort obedience from e\ciy rfink 
of people, and to vindicate his authority^' by 
violence. The senate and people of Rome wore 
the first that incurred his resentment, as they 
utterly refused to confirm the election of the 
army; so that he was the first emperor who 
reigned without their conciiiTciice or approba¬ 
tion. However, he seemed regardless of tfieir 
opposition, proceeding to secure his power by 
putting to 'death all who had been raised by 
his predecessor. The Chritttians also, who‘'had 
found fairour in th#foxmcr reign, felt the weight 
of hiii resentment, and were persecuted in sevcTral 
parts of the empire. His cruelty likewise ex¬ 
tended to the rich, whose lives and estates be¬ 
came 
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earner frequent sacrifirc to at'ance and Buspi- 
don. But wliat reflects eternal disgrace on 
bis memory^ is Ins connnanding. eurl^ 
friends, and the friends of his parents, to 
be slain, that the meanness of his e.xtraction 
might he the belter concealed. 

However, his cruelties did not retard his mi¬ 
litary operations, which were carried on with a 
spirit becoming a better monarch. He overthrew 
^ jy the Germans in several battles, wasted 

536 . their country vvith fire and sword tor 
four hundred miles together, and ibrined 
a resolution of subduing all the northern nations 
as far as the ocean. In these expeditions, to 
attach the soldiers more firmly to him, he in'* 
creased their pay; and in every duty of the 
camp, he himself took us much pains as the 
meanest sentinel in his army. Wherever the 
conflict was hottest, Maxinim was always seen 
lighting there in person, and destroying all be¬ 
fore him : for, according to the notions in which 
be had been bred, he considered it »s his duty to 
combat as a common soldier, while he coin* 
Tnandcd as a general. 

Jn the incHJi time, his cruelties had so alienated 
the mind? of his subjects, that several conspi¬ 
racies were secretly aimed against him. Mag-* 
iius> a consular person, and some others, had 
plotted to break down a wooden bridge, as soon 
as the emperor should have fiussed it, and thus to 
abandon him to the enemy. But this being dis-. 
covered, gave Maximin an opportunity of in¬ 
dulging his natural severity ; ‘"End he, ii{>on thi*i 
pretext alone, caused above four thousand,^ to. bo 
slain. Shortly after> some of AloxHudcr's ve- 
ter«ui aoldtcra withdrawing theinselvcs fix>m the 

camp. 
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Camp, proclaimed one Quarcianus as emperor^ 
whom, in fac.t, they had Constrained to accept 
of the dangerous superiority to which ho was 
exposed* ]\ut, the person who had been the 
promoter of hib advancement, murdered him ia 
his bed, and carried liis head to Maximm, who 
received him kindly nt lirst, but soon put him to 
a crjuel hut just death. 

These partial insurrections were soon after fol* 
lowed by a spirit of general discontent through¬ 
out the empire. The provinces of Africa were 
the first tliat shewed tlieir detestation of the 
tyiiint, whose extortions and cruelties among 
them had become insupportable. 'Ihcy first 
shnv his proauralor, and afterwards, rcficcting 
on their danger, resolved to throw off all ex¬ 
pectations ot pardon, and create a new emperor. 
Gordian was then pro-consul of Africa, a person 
of great fame for his virtues, and greatly reve¬ 
renced for a blameless life of near eighty years ; 
and him they determined to elect. Gordian, at 
first, utterly refused their offer, alleging his Ck- 
trenic age, and MaxitniiA power; but all his 
opposition was vain; they forced him to accent 
the proffered dignity, and he, with his son Gor¬ 
dian, who was forty-six years of age, were de¬ 
clared empcroi-s. Being thus raised, contrary 
to his inclinations, the old man immediatdy 
wrote to the senate, declaring that he had un¬ 
willingly accepted the empire, and would oidy ' 
keep his authority till he had freed it from the 
tyranny of his present oppressor. The senate 
very joyfully confirmed his election, adjudging 
Maximifi an enemy and traitor to the state. Thd 
citizens ftewed zeal iu the cause; they flew 



upon such as were even th^ reputed friends of 
Maxiniiny and tore them in pieces. The senate 
now resolved to drive their opposition to the ex¬ 
treme; and accordingly made all necessary pre¬ 
parations for their security, ordered Maxiinin's 
governors to bo displaced, and commanding atl 
the provinces to arkuowloiloe Gordiaai for empe¬ 
ror. This injufictioii was difl’crontly received 
in difl'croiit parts, os pco])lc were aft’ccted to one 
or the other party. In some i)iovinces the gover¬ 
nors were slain; in others, the messengers of the 
senate; so that all parts of the empire felt the 
coiisetjuerices of ihe. civil war. 

Wlitii ]\Jaxiiniii was informed of tliis revo¬ 
lution, his rage uppeaicd ungovernable, lie 
roared like a savngv* beast, and vicdently struck 
bis head aga'iist the wall, shewing every instance 
of i!ngo\eir.able distraction. At length, his 
fury being somewhat suksided, he railed his 
whole, army together; ami, in a set speech, ex- 
horteil them to revenge his cause, giving them 
the strongest assurances, that they should possess 
the estates of all fuch as had oft'eiided. The 
sobhers umniiinously promised to he faithful ; 
they received' liis harangue with their usual accla- 
nmions, and, thus ema u aged, he led them to¬ 
wards Uomr, breathing nothing but slaughtir 
and r v.nge. However, he louiui many oh- 
stiicles to liiA impetuosify; from the disoidcrly 
tciuluct of ids aimy, and ihe hatred of the cities 
through which he pa«:sed, the inhabitants all 
abuiiiioning tin ir houses upon his approach, and 
roncealing iheir |Tovjsioiis. Yet, under this coin- 
<f)Iicarion of inconvVuienres and lUisfortagcs, his 
atuit-s hcr.tn lo wear a favourable ^pi>«Rim:c in 

* ‘ A l* ■ 

Africa; 



Africa; for Capelitoua, the govenor of Nu- 
niidia, raised a body of troops in bis favour^ 
fought the younger Gordian, slew him, and de¬ 
stroyed his .army. The father hearing of the 
death of his son, together with the loss of the 
battle, strangled himself in his own girdle; and 
Ciipclianus, pursuing his victory, entered Car¬ 
thage, where he gave a louse to pillage and 
slaughter, under a pretence of revenging the 
cause of Maximin. The news of these successes, 
wiis soon brought to the emperor, who now in¬ 
creased his diligence, and flattered himself with 
a speedy opportunity of revenge; while nothing 
could exceed the consternation of the senate 
nt this conjuncture. They now saw themselves 
not only deprived of the assistance of Gor- 
fiitiii and his son, on whom they greatly re¬ 
lied, but also opposed by two formidable tyrants, 
each commanding a victorious army, directly 
inarching towards Home, and meditating nothing 
but \cngcancc. In this afflicting exigence, th^ 
assembled with great solemnity, at the temple of 
Ju|>iter, and after the most mature dcliberatioti, 
chose Pupienus and Balhinus emperors conjointly* 
'i'hese w(M'e men who had acquired the esteem of 
• the public both in war and peace, having coa* 
niandcd armies and governed provinces wiilt. 
great reputation; and being now appointed -to 
oppose Maximin, they made what levies thija 
could, both in Rome and the country. Wi|h 
these, Pupieiius marched to stop the progress of 
the invaders, leaving the city to a fresh and tm- 
looked-for calamity, occasioned by two of Maxi- 
min's soldiers being slain in the senate house* 
The deatl^ of these men quickly gave offence to 
the body of the prastorian soldiers, who instantly 
Aoais.wii. r t resolve) 
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re«^olvcd to tajce rcvrngc, fc^t were onposcil by 
the eitizpnb; so that nothing was seen throughout 
Roijp but tuniiilt, slaughter, and rage. In this 
uriv'^rMii contusion the calamity was increased, 
by II K setting the city on fire, while the 

\vret( bed iiiiiabitants wire combating each other 
in the midst tjJ (he fl itnes. 

MAximiii himself, in whose favour these 
sedit ons weit* ])rf nu ted, did not seem to be 
more fornmate. Vpon being informed of the 
new e'et lion ot emperors, his fury was again 
renewi d, and he ])assed the Alps, entering Italy, 
cypecting to refresh his fatigued and tarnished 
army in that fertih* part of i 4 h* country. But 
in this he was entiri-ly disappoint d; the se- 
naie had taken Mich care to remove all kinds 
ol siisteinince ti/ fortified iihice'*, that he stdl 
found himself in his former necessities, while 
his army bojtar. to murmur for want, 'fo this 
another di'-appointuient was added sliorriy after; 
for ap]fn>aching the city ef A<|Ui]eia, which he, 
expected to entim without any difliculty, he was 
astoribihed to tiud it prepiu'ed for fhe most ob¬ 
stinate resistance, and resolved to bold out a re¬ 
gular siege, under two evcellent g^norals, Ois- 
pinus and MennphiUis, who had so well furnish¬ 
ed it with men and ammiinilion, that Maximin 
found no small resistance, even in investing the 
place. Uis first attempt was to take the city by 
storm; but the besieged threw down such quan¬ 
tities of scalding pitch and sulphur upon his 
soldiers, that they were unable tb continue the 
assatilt. He then determined upon a blockade; 
but the inhabitants were so resolute, that even 
the old men and children were seen combating 
upon the walls, while the women cut off thek* 

-hjair, 
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hair, to furnish the soldiors with bow-strings, 
JVIaxii'.iin’s lage, at this umxpccicd 0|!position, 
kiL^w no bduikls: having no cnein^ to A'rcik his 
vengeance upon, he turned it against his own 
commanders; many of whom he ))ut to death, 
us if the city had held out through their neglect 
or incapacity. Nothing now appeared on eiinei: 
bide to decide the contest, exceot the total de- 
strueiion ot one of them; but a iiiutiny in IvIaAi* 
min’s own army, for some time re.'.caed the de¬ 
clining empire truin destruction, and sa\cd the 
lives of thousands, ’i'he soldiers lung huiasscd 
by Uimine, and fatigue, and hearing ot rev oils on 
every side, resolved to tcriuinatc their calami¬ 
ties by the tyrant’s death, ll ^ great strenglli, 
and being aiAa^rs armed, were, at nrst, tl.c prin¬ 
cipal reasons to deter any lioin assassinating 

him; but at length having made his guards. » 
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accomplices :n their ucbign, they set upon 2U3. 
him, while he slept at noon in ins tent, and 
slew botli hiiii amt his son, whom he had^j 
made his jiurluer in the empire, without gp- 
position, and throw their bodies to ilic dogs. 

Thus died this very iem.:rkable man, .iitei\.a 
bloody reign of about ilirec years', and Ui the 
si\ty-/ilti. year of his ago. Jlis assiduity \vl]|tn 
ill it humble station, and his cruelty when 4n 
power, s ’rvo to evince that there are some ii^n 
whose virtues arc fitted fur obscurity, as tbere ur'C 
others who only shew themselves gicai when- 
placed in an exalted siulion.^ > 

Pupiemis and llalbinus contium d for sume^timo 
to, discharge the duties of thcii siuriou, without 
opposition; but the proitcrian soIdiei%, who had, 
lung been notorious for mutiny and treason, so^)n 

v r 2 resolved 
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'resolved on farther change Nor did the dis¬ 
sensions between the new-made emperors them¬ 
selves a little contribute to their downfal; for, 
though both were remarkable for wisdom and 
age, yet they could not restrain the mutual jea¬ 
lousy of each other's power. Piipicniis claimed 
the superiority from his great experience; while 
Halbinus was equally aspiring, upon account of 
his family and fortune. 

In this ill-judged contest, the praetorian soldiers, 
who were the cnemis of both, set upon them in 
their palace, at a time when their guards were 
amused with seeing the Capitoline games. Pu- 
pienus, perceiving their tumultuous approach, 
aent with the utmost speed, for assistance from 
his colleague; but he, out of a culpable sus¬ 
picion, that something was designed against him* 
self, n^fused his aid till it was too late. 'I'hiis. 
the seditious soldiers found easy access to the 
apartments of both, and dragging them from the 
pajace towards the camp, immediately dispatch¬ 
ed them, leaving their dead Bodies in the streets. 

In the midst of this sedition, as the mutineers 
were proceeding along, they met by accident 
Gordian, the grandson of him who was slain in 
Africa,* and declared him emperor on the spot. 
7 ’he senate and people had been long reclucod to 
the necessity of suffering their emperors to be no¬ 
minated by the army, so that all they could do, 
in the present instance, was to conBim their 
choice. This prince was no more than sixteen 
years old when he began his reign; but, his vir¬ 
tues seemed to compensate for his wsint of expe- 
rienre. His principal aims were, to unite the 
opposing members of the government, and to 

reconcile 
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reconcile the soldiers aiio (.^iizcns to each ou. • 
His learning is said to have been equal to hia 
virtues; au<t we arc assured that he had sixty- 
two thousand books in his library. His respect 
for Misithseus, his governor and instructor, was 
such, tlnit he kiarried his daughter, and prolued 
by his counsels, in all the critical circumstances 
ot' hiji reign. 

'Hie /list four years of this emperor's reign 
were attended with the utmost prosperity; but 
iu the lil’lli, he was alarmed with accounts from 
liic Kiihl, that Sapor, king of Persia, had iu- 
riously invaded the coniines of the Uoiiian eni- 
jure, and IjaMiig taken Antioch, had pilla-ned 
Syria, and all the. adjacent provinces. The 
Goths also invaded the empire on their side, 
pouring down like an inundation from the north, 
and altempiing to fix their residence in the king¬ 
dom of Thrace, i'o oppose both these invasions, 
Gordian assembled an army; and having gained 
some victories over the Goths, wliom he obliged 
to letire, he turned his arms against the Persians, 
whom he also defeated, and lorced to return 
home with disgrace. In obtaining these advaUr 
tages, Misitiimus, whom he hud made prasLonaji 
prudect, had the principal share; his ^visdooi 
directed to success, and nis courage insured it. 
Ilut he dying soon after, as it is supposed 
poison, administered by Philip, an Arabian, whjO 
was appointed Ins successor, the tortuncs of Gor¬ 
dian changed. The army began to be no longer 
supplied with provisions as usual; murmurs were 
heard to prevail, and these were arttully tonient- 
cd by Philip. Things thus proceeded fnua bad 
to worse: Philip was, at tirst, made equal in the 
command of the empire; shortly after, he was 

f rf invested 






* invented witii {he sole power. And, he, at length, 
ilndttig himself capable of perpetrating his long- 
meditated cruelty, Oordianwas slain by his order, 
ill the twenty-bccond year of his age, after a. 
au.ccessful reign of nearly six years, in which he 
had done much to merit respect, and little to de¬ 


serve censure. 

^ jj Philip having thus dispatched his be- 
244. nefactor, w'as iinmediaUJly acknowledged 
^ emperor by the army, when about tony 
592.* of senate also, though 

they seemed at first to oppose his power, 
confirmed his election, and gave him, as usual, 
the title of Agustus. Upon his exaltation, 
he associated his son, a boy of six years ol age, 
as his partner in the empire; and, in order ‘ 
1o secure his power at home, made peace with 
the Persians, and marched his army towards 
Home. On his way, having coiicci\efl a desire 
to visit his native country of Arabia, he built 
there a city called Philippopolis; and thence 
returning to Rome, he was received as emperor, 
and treated with all the marks of submission 


though not of joy. To put the people in good 
humour, he caused the secular games to be ccio- • 
hratedj with a magnificence superior to that ot any 
of his predecessors, it being just a thousand ycai’S 
from the building of the city. Upon occasion of 
these games, it is said, that both Philip and his 
sen were converted to Christianity; but a mur¬ 
derer, as well as an ungrateful usurper, can do 
little honour to any faith. 

From the wretched and routrlatcd histories of 


the times, we further learn that the Goths,^ re¬ 
newing their invasions, Marinus, PhiKp^s lieu¬ 
tenant, who was sent against them, revolted, and 

^ caused , 
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caused himself to he declined emperor. I’his 
defection, h«5vte\CM', v iui hut of short dHFation : 
for thcormy v. hi< Ii hod raise»i him, re4>rtitiiig of 
tiic'ir rasiiDcab, (iepusoii and put him to death* 
Dcciub was appointed by l*hilip to command-the 
army which had bot'n t};uiUy ol tliijs revolt. He 
was a man of f>rccit siihnUy ; and being thus en- 
trustc'd with so much power, upon arriving at- 
tlie annv, found that the jsoldiers w^ere resolved 
to invest him with supreme authority. He, 
theiTtore, seemed to siifVer their importunities, 
as if through constrain) ; and, in the mean time, 
made prolessions to 1‘hilip, that he had unwil¬ 
lingly assumed the title of emperor, the Ueitcr 
to sc'cure it to the rightful possessor ; adding, that 
he only looked for a convenient opportunity of 
giving up his pretc^nlions and title together. 
Philip, however, knew mankuui too well to be 
cajoled by such artifices: he therefore got to¬ 
gether v^hat forccis he could, from the several 
provinces, and led them forward towards the 
confines ol Italy. But, this army was scarcely 
arrived at Verona, wdien it revolted in favour 
of Hecius, and it setting violently upon Phil^. 
one of the sentinels at a blow cleft his head in 
twain. • 


Such was the deserved death of Philip, in tbe 
forty-fifth year of his age, after a reign of abotit 
five 3 cars. 

The activity and wisdom of Dccius, who ^ x 
met with no opposition in his claims, seem- 24^' 
ed in some measure to stop the hastening 
decline of the Roman empire. The-senate thou^^ 
so highly of his merits,that they voted liim not in¬ 
ferior to Trajan; and indeed he seemed, in every 
instance to coii»ttlt their digmty ip p<»tteular,«iid 

the 
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tie wc’f^rc of all the miehor ranks of people 
Aiiion^ other concessions, he pci nutted them to 
elect a censor, r:s was the custom in .the flourish¬ 
ing times of Home; and Valerian, his general, 
a man of such strict morals, that his life was said 
to be a continual censorship, was chosen to that 
dignity. 

But no virtues could now prevent the approach¬ 
ing downl'al of the state; the obstinate disputes 
between the Pagans and the Christians within the 
empire, and the unceasing irruptions of barbarous 
nations from without, enfeebled it beyond the 
power of a remedy. To check tliesc, as it was 
vainly hoped, a furious persecution of the 
Christians, who were now the most numerous 
body of the people, was begun; in which thou¬ 
sands were put to death, and all the arts of cru¬ 
elty ineftectually tried to lessen their growing 
numbers. 

This impolitic and unjust porseciilion was suc¬ 
ceeded by a dreadful devastation from the Goths, 
particularly in Thrace and Mcesia. Tiiese ir¬ 
ruptions Deciiis went to oppose in person, and 
coming to an engagement, slew thirty thousand 
of the. barbarians in one battle. At length 
he was led, by the treachery of Gallus, his 
own gcne:al, into a defile, where the king of 
the Goths had secret information to attack him. 
In this disadvantageous situation, Decius first 
saw his sop killed with un arrow, and soon after 
his whole army totally put to the rout; and 
then, in an 'agony of despair, he put spurs to 
,his horse, and instantly plunging into a quag¬ 
mire, was SjU'allowed up. He died in the fiftieth 
year q£ age, after a short reign of two years 
and m mbpths, leaving the character of an ex¬ 
cellent 
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tcllent prince, had he been called to power in 
happier times. ..►r 

The trcaclierous Gallus had siifhcicnt ^ p > 
address to get himself declared emperor 251,* ^ . 
by that part of the army which survived ^ 
the del(;at he had occasioned ; anil his title 
was acquiesced in by senate and people. 

He was forty-five years old when he began to 
reign, and was descended from an hoiiourahle 
family in Home. He was the first who bought 
a dishonourable peace from the enemies of the 
state, agreeing to j)Jiy a considerable annual tri¬ 
bute to the Goths, to purchase their forbearance. 
Having thus obtained a short remission (rom 
war, by the disgrace of his country, he icturned 
to Rome, to give a loose to his pleasures, regard¬ 
less of the duties ot his station. 

Nothing can be more deplorable than the state 
of the Roman provinces at this period. Tto 
G otlis, and other barbarous nations, not satisfied 
with their late bribes to continue in peaces 
ruslied like a torrent upon the eastern parts 
Kiirope. On the other sjde, the Perfiiins and 
Scythians committed unheard of riivages in Me* 
sopotamia and Syria. The emperor, icgardles$ 
of every national calamity, was lost in dbbauch 
and sensuality at home ; and the Pagans w'crc 
permitted to periocut^ the Christians without rcJ^* 
straint. These calamities w'orc succeeded by 4 
dreadful pestilence, .vluch stems to Inue spread 
over every p.o t of the earth, and cciitinned n.dng 
for severelye.-.rs: and-as 11 the'^^ -iccurnuiatcii ijts 
had nt^t he' n en(»u.'h, a civil w.n* fo^oA-ed sliorfr* 
ly after, het\.cen Gallus anrl hr; geiieial yF.mi- 
lianiis, who ha*.mg rainei* a victorv /+ver the 
Goths, was pruclajined emperor, by ms conquer- 

ing 
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qiicriiig army. Gallus, hearing this, soon rous- 
od from the intoxication of pleasure, nud pre- 
.|>4i'cd to oppuac his danaorous rival.c Both arinies 
■ iiiet in Moesia, and a buuie ensued, in winch 
j^inilianus was victouous, and Gallus, with his 
fcon, wero slain. He died in the forty-seventh 
year ol his age, after a di^graccUil reign ot two 
years and four months, in wJiich the empire suf¬ 
fered inexpressible misery. 

yEinilius, after his victory over Gal- 
lus, expected to he proclaimed enipci'n*; 
but the senate rotu:»ed to ackiiow leoge 
his claims ; and an army which was stationed 
near the Alps, chose Valerian, their own com¬ 
mander, to succeed to the throne. In conse¬ 
quence of this, iEinilianiis’s soldiers began to 
consider tlieir general as an obstacle to the uni- 

« ^al tianquillity, and iilew him to avoid the 
khiei’s ot a civil war. 

Valerian being thus universally acknowledg¬ 
ed as emperor, though at t!ic age tu seventy, 
set about rofurmiiig the state with a spirit that 
. sccnicd||o mark a good mind and uiitibateil 
vigour. But returniation was now almost im¬ 
practicable': the disputes between the Pa¬ 
gans 'and Chnsliiins divided the empire as 
before; and a dreadlul persecution of the latter 
ensued. The noriliern nations overriin the Ho¬ 
man domiiiiitns in a more formidable manner 
than ever; and the ernpiie began to be usurped 
by a multitude of petty leaders, each of whom, 
neglecting the general interest ot the state, set 
up tor himself. 'I'o add to these calamities,-Iho 
Persians, under their king Sapor, -invaded Syria, 
and couiing into Mosopotumia, took the unfor¬ 
tunate Valerian pn:>unor, us he was midcing pre¬ 
parations 





pnrations to oppose them. Nothing can exceed 
the indignities, as well as the cruelties, which 
were practised upon this unhappy monarch, in 
his captivity. Sapor, wc are told, aluays used 
him as a tooMool for mounting his horse; and 
adding the bitterness of ridicule to his insults; 
usually observed, “ that such an altitude was the 
best statue that could be erected in honour of his 
vict(viy/* This horrid life of insult and siitur*- 
aiicc continued ior seven years, and was at length 
terminated, by the cruel J^ersian^s commanding 
his prisoner's eyes to be plucked out, and after¬ 
wards causing him to be flead alive, w'hen his 
skin was cl}ed red, and exposed in a temple, to 
the ignominy of the lloraan name, and the eter¬ 
nal disgrace of Sapor. 

No sooner had Valerian been taken ^ 
prisoner, when (lalieiuis, his son, promis- 259.* 
ing to revenge the insult, was chosen cm- 
peror, being then about forty-one years 
However, he soon discovered that he sought ra¬ 
ti.cr Ills own gratification than the libciatium of 
his lather, or toils ot empire; for, after having 
overthrown Ingcnuiis, who had assumed the title 
of emperor, he sat clown, as if fiftigucd wath 
conquest, and gave himself up to ease'and luxury; 
While the empire was afflicted throughotit with 
pestilence and famine; while the Germans oi^r- 
ran Rluetia; while the Allemans wasted Galil; 
while the Goths, the Quadi, and Sarraatinns, | 
poured fourth from their forests, and curried idc* ' 
solation every where, Galienus remained in the 
utmost tranquillity at Rome, inventing .new 
pleasures, hutliing among prostitutes, and divert- 
4iig himself among Ihimics, par^ites, and buf¬ 
foons, >Yhen informed of the loss of bis. pro¬ 
vinces, 



TincGSi or the calamities of the static, he usually 
answered with a jest; and in a short time his 
own power was little more than a mere mock* 


ery. 

Indeed, no less than thirty pretenders were 
teen contending with each other for the do- 
minion of the state, and adding the calamities 
of civil war to the rest of the misfortunes of this 


devoted cm])ire. These arc generally known in 
history by the name of the Thirty Tyrants. His¬ 
torians arc divided as to their number, names, 
and pretensions; it only appears, in the ill-di¬ 
gested accounts of these times, that they were 
not all contemporary, but succeeded each other 
whenever they found opportunity of asserting 
their pretensions. It will be needless to dilate 
upon accounts and characters, that have nothing 
very remarkable to preserve them from ol)livion; 
m^are their names worthy of being recorded. 
^Suffice it to remark, that a state, harrassed by 
such a number of clashing interests, and hostile 
■armies, was in the most dreadful situation; and 
accordingly we find through all parts of the em¬ 
pire, nothing but rapine, murder, and deso¬ 
lation; the government, like a mighty ruin, 
dropping by peace-meal on the heads of those it 
was on'^nally raised to protect, and threatening 
every moment universal destruction. In this 
general calamity, Galienus, though at first seem¬ 
ingly sensible, was, at length, obliged, for 
his own private security, to take the field, and 


led an army to besiege the city of Milan, which 
had been taken by one of the thirty usurping 
tyrants. It was there he was slain by his own 
soldiers, throi^h the intrighes of Martian, who 
had conspired against him. 

^ Tha 
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The death of Galienus gave satisfac- ^ 
tion to all, except his soldiers, who 2^58,’ 
hoped to reap the reward of their trea¬ 
chery in thfe plunder of Milan. Being 
frustrated in these expectations, and, 
in some measure, kept within bounds, by the 
largesses of Martian, they nominated Flavius 
Claudius emperor, and his title was joyfully con- 
firmdl by the senate and the people. 

Of the parentage and country of Claudius, 
nothing is certainly known; but whatever they 
might be, his mcM-its were by no means doubtful, 
lie was a man of great valour and conduct, 
having performed the most excellent services 
against the Goths, who had long continued to 
make their irruptions into the empire. He was 
now about fifty-five years old, equally remark¬ 
able for the strength of his body and the vi¬ 
gour of his mind ; he was chaste and teinperale, 
a rewarder of the good, and a severe punisher 
of such as transgressed the laws. Thus endow¬ 
ed, he in some measure arrested the decline of 
the empire, and, seemed to restore a portion of 
the glory of Rome. 

This first success, upon being made emperor, 
was against Aureolus, an usurper of the em¬ 
pire, whom he defeated near Milan. His next 
expedition was to oppose the Goths, agaiilst 
whom he led a very numerous army. These 
barbarians bad made their principal and mOst 
successful irruptions into Thrace and Mace¬ 
donia, swarmed over all Greece, and had pil¬ 
laged the famous city of Athens, long'the 
school of the polite arts to the Romans them¬ 
selves, The Goths had no veneration for 
Miesa embellishments; that tend to soften 
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an<t Illimanise tilc niiiul, but ilestroyctl nil monu¬ 
ments et taste and learning with the most sa¬ 
vage alacrity. It was up(*n one ot tln se occa¬ 
sions, that hu\ing heaped together a large pile 
of hooks, in order to burn them, one ol their 
commanders di>suailed them from the design, 
alleging, “ that the time whieh the Clrecians 
wasted cm books, rendered them the less fit for 
war.’' Not only in (ireece, but in ulinijst every 
quarter, the empire seemed to totter on its 
base. At the same time, above three hundiX'd 
thousand of the Ileruli, the Trutangi, the Vii- 
turgi, and many nameless and iineivilized na¬ 
tions, came down the ii\er Danulie, with two 
thousand bliips, fiaught with men and ammu¬ 
nition, spreading terroraii<^ devastation on every 
side. 

In this state of iiiiivcisal dismay, Claudius 
alone seemed to continue unshaken. He march¬ 
ed his disproportioned army against the savage 
invaders, and though but ill-prepared for en¬ 
gaging with them, he came off victorious, and 
made incredible slaughter of the enemy. 1’he 
whole of their army w'ere either cut to pieces or 
taken prisoners; houses w'ere filled with then 
arms, .and .scarcely was there a province of the 
empirCthat was mit furnished with slaves, from 
those that sur\i\ed the defeat. 

Those successes were followed by many others 
in difl’erent parts of the empire; so that the 
Goths, for a considerable time, made but a 
feeble opposition. 

Some time after, Clauiiiiis marched afiainst the 
revolted Oermans, and overthrow' them with 
considerable siaugi.toi. His hist expedition w'as 
to oppose Tetriciis and Zenobiaj his two most 

powerful 
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potrerful rivals in the empire. But, on his inarch, 
as he itppro.iched near tr.o cuy >s:rinium, in Pan- 
noma, lie vf s soj/ed witfi a po^tiioinial tover, of 
which he died in a lew diiys, to the great regret 
of his subjeers, fUid the ir.eparablc Joss ot the 
Roman Eiiipire. llis reign, wmeh was not of 
quite two yea-'s cmitiniiance, was active and suc- 
cessl'Ul; iintl sucii is the character given of him 
by histonaus, that ho is said to have united in 
liimself, the inoderalioii of Augustus, tlie valour 
of Trajan, and the piety of Antoninus. 

Immediately after the lamented death ^ 
of Ciaudius, the army made clioice of 270 .' 
Aurelian, who was at that time master 
of the horse, and esteemed the most va- 
liant commander of his time. 11 is pro¬ 
motion was not without opposition on tlic part 
ot the senate, as QiiiutiHius, the brother of the 
deceased ompeior, put in his claim, and was, 
for a w hile, aekiiowledged at Rome. But, his 
authority w^as of a very short duration; for, tind- 
ing himself abandoned by those who at lirst insti¬ 
gated him K) declare for the throne, he pic- 
vented tlie severity ul hi» rival, hy a volunidry 
death. 

Aurelian, hein*; now univcrsallv acknowdedgtid 
by all the states of the empire, assumed the com¬ 
mand with a greater shiini of p.;wer than his 
predecessors had lor some time enj »)ed. Iro 
was born of mean and obscure parentage in 
Dacia, and was about lifty-live years old at the 
time of ills coinino to the throne. The early 
part of his hte he mid Spent in the army, artd 
had risen through all tlie gratiiitions of military 
duly, lie was of unshaken courage and amaz¬ 
ing strength; for, in a single engagement, he 
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kilic^d forty of the* rnetny with his own hand, 
and abovti nine hundred at several different 
times. 

The W'hole of this entorprisiiiff monarcl/s reisjii 
w'as spent in reiiressing the iiruptions of the 
northern nations, in huiiihling every other pre¬ 
tender to the empire, and punishing ttie mon¬ 
strous irregularities of his own subjects,, lie 
defeated the Marcoinauni, a fierce and terrible 
nation of Germany, that had invaded Italy, 
in three several engagements ; and at length to¬ 
tally destroyed the whole army. He was no less 
successfiii against Zeiiobia, the queen of the 
£hs(, a woman of the most heroic qualifications, 
who hud long disclaimed the Roman power, and 
established an empire of her own. 'J'o oppose 
this extraordinary w'oman, Aurelian led his ar¬ 
my into Asia, and surmounting all the obstruc¬ 
tions thgt w'ere opposed against him, he at length 
sat down before 'I'yana, a city of Cappadocia, 
which seemed rdsolved to hold out against him, 
and actually, for some time, stopped his pro¬ 
gress. TIic unexpected obstinacy of the besieg¬ 
ed, served not a little to enrage the emperor, 
who w'as naturally precipitate and furious. He 
vowedj that upon taking the city, he would 
so punish the inliabitanis, as not to leave a dog 
alive among them. After some time the city 
was taken: and when his whole array expect¬ 
ed the plunder of so wealthy a place, and 
reminded him of his former protestations, he 
restrained their impetuosity, and only ordei’ed all 
the dogs ill the place to be destroy<*d. He after¬ 
wards pretended that he was restrained from 
satiating his resentment on the inhabitants, by 
an apparition of the famous Apollonius, who 

warned 
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warnf*(T him not to dc-^troy his birth-place. This 
exeunt* was no (l4>ubt iictitio s ; but we can par¬ 
don biIschot)d> when it is brought to the. aid of 
liuinun ty. 

From Txana he marched to meet the enemy, 
who waited bis approach, near the city of Einesa 
in Syria. Both armies were \ery powerful and 
numerous: the one trained up under the most 
▼iiliani leader of liis time; the other led on by a 
woman, wlio srem<*d horn to control the pride 
of man. Tlie battle was Ion" and obstinate: 
victor^ for imne time inclined to the side of the 
JVsiaticb ; hut the perseverance of Aurclian's ge¬ 
nerals at last carried the day; and Zenobia was 
ohiieed to tioe to Falmvra for safety. The con- 
queror soon pursued her thither, and did all in 
his power to induce, her submission; but the 
haughty queen refused his proftered terras of life 
and security with scorn, relyin" on the succours 
which she expected from the Persians, the Sara¬ 
cens, and the Armenians. Aurtdian’s diligence 
surmounte<l e>ery obstacle; he intercepted the 
Persian auxiliaries and dispersed them; the Sarn- 
cens shared the same fate; and the. Armenians 
were, by plausible promises, induced to espoiiM 
his interest. Zeriohia, deceived in her expect^ 
succours, and dcspaiiing of relief, attempted to 
escape into Pci-sia, but was taken in her fliglit. 
The city of Palmyra submitted to the conqueror; 
and Longinus, the celebmled critic, and sccre- 

O' 

tary to the queen, was by Aurclian's order put 
to death, w'hich he met with a sublimity equal 
to his writings. Zenobia was reserved to grace 
his triumph, and was afterwards allotted such 
lands, and such an income, as served to inaintain 
her in almost all her former splendor/ 
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Aarclian having restored peace to the empire, 
endeavoured, by the strictest justice, to bring 
back virtue also. He was rigid in punishing the 
crimes of the soldiery; and took cure that the 
peasantry should not be plundered, upon any 
pretence, of the smallest article of their pro¬ 
perty. 

In executing justice, he frequently degenerat¬ 
ed intq cruelty; but the vices of the times, in 
some measure, required it. In the punishments 
he inflicted on the guilty, or those who were re¬ 
puted so, the Christians were sharers. Against 
these, he drew up several letters and edicts, prepa¬ 
ratory to a very severe persecution; but, if we 
may l>elieve the credulous historians of the times, 
he was deterred, just as he was going to sign 
them, by a thunderbolt, which fell so near hia 
person, that his escape was judged miraculous. 

Ilut, however Heaven might have interposed 
on this occasion, it is certain, that his severities, 
were, at last the cause of his destruction. Me- 
netheus, his principal secretary, having been 
threatened by him, began to consider how ho 
might eliule the blo\y. For this purpose, ho 
forged a roll of the names of several persons, 
whom he pretended the emperor had marked 
out for death, adding his owm, to strengthen 
him in the confidence of the party. The 
scroll, thus contrived, was shewn, with an air 
of the utmost secrecy, to some of tlic persons 
concerned; and they, to procure their safety, 
immediately agreed with him to destroy the em¬ 
peror. This resolution was soon put into exe¬ 
cution ; for, as Aurelian passed with a small 
guardi from Ulraclea iu Thrace, towards Byzan- 
tiumi the conspirators set upon him, and put 
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him to drath. He nas slain in tlie sixtietl^ dr» 
as some say, the sixty-third year of his age/after 
a very active reign of almost five years. 

The death of Aurelian so un- ^ 
expected, and he had taken off such 
a number of competitors, that no one 
would now venture to declare himself a can¬ 
didate; and, on the other side, the senate de¬ 
clined the choice ; so that a space of near eight 
months elapsed in the interchange of mutual 
deference. At length, the senate made choice 
of Tacitus, a man of great merit, and no way 
ambitious of the honours that were offered him. 
Upon being solicited to accept the empire, he 
at first refused, and retired to his country-house 
in Campania, to avoid their importunities; but 
bv'ing at length prevailed upon, he accepted the 
reins of government, being at that time seventy- 
five years old. 

One of the first acts of his government was 
to punish those who had conspired against the 
late emperor; particularly IMcncstheus, who was 
impaled alive, and his body thrown to wild 
bcitsts. During this reign, the senate seem to 
have exercised a considerable share of authority. 
When he endeavoured to obtain the consulship 
for his brother Probus, the senate refused their 
consent; at which he seemed no vvay maved, 
but calmly remarked, that they best knew 
to choose. This moderation prevailed in aQ the 
rest of his conduct: he was extremely t^pe- 
ratc; his table was plain, and furnished with 
nothing expensive ; he even prohibited his em¬ 
press from wearing jewels, and forbade the use 
of gold and embroidery. He was fond of learn¬ 
ing, and the memory of such men as had de- 
MTved well of their country; particularly, the 

worka 
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woi^ of Ills namesake Tacitus, tljc historian, 
were greatly honoured' by him. lie comraand- 
etl that they siioulcl l)c placed in I'^ery public 
library throughout the empire, and that many 
copies of them should be transcribed at the pub¬ 
lic charge. 

A reign begun with such moderation and jus¬ 
tice, only wanted eonliniiancc to imve inad*' the 
empire hoppy; hut, after enjoying the empire 
about six inontlis, he died ol a levc'r in his march 
to oppose the Persians and Sc^thian'», who had 
invaded tlu‘ eastern parts of the empire. 

On the demise of 'rncitus, the army was 
dividetl iif the choice ot an emperor; one part 
chose Fiona n, brother to the deceased; But the 
majority wore for some lime undeienuincd. 
They alleged, in their coriferonces with each 
other, tl;e necessity of electing one eminent for 
valour, honestj, piety, clemency, and probity: 
but the last virtue being that cliiefiy insisted 
upon, the w'lyjle ariuy, as if by common con¬ 
sent, cried out, lliat Prohus should be emperor. 
He was accordingly confirmetl in this ilignity, 
with the usual solemnities; and Floiian, his 
opponent, finding himself deserted, even by 
those legions who ‘ha,d promised to stand up in 
his support, opened his arteries, and bled to 
death. 

" Probus w'as forty-four years old when he 
ascended the throne; he was born of noble pa¬ 
rentage at Slrmium in Pannonia, and bred up 
a soldier from his youth. He began early to 
distinguish himself for his discipline and val«ur: 
being frequently the first man that, in besieging 
towns, sealed the w’alls, or burst into the ene- 
,lily’s camp, IIu was equally remarkable for 

single 



single comimfs, and having thoTiros of' Miiy 
eminent cjli^cns. Nor were his activit^^^d 
courage, wlicn elected to. the empire, lehs ap- 
paiviu iris private station. Every year 

now produced only new calamities to the empire; 
and ircsii irruptions on every side threatened 
miiversal desnl.ition; to oppose which, all the 
abilities of Probus were scarcely suliicicnt. lie 
hastened, however, with an army to repress the 
Germans in Gaul, of whom he slew four hun¬ 
dred thousand. He then marched into Dal¬ 
matia, to oppose and subdue the Samatians. 
From thence he led his forces into Thrace, and 
compelled the Goths to sue for peace. He after¬ 
wards turned his arms towards Asia, subdued 
the province of Isauria; and, inarching onwards, 
Cfuupiered a people called the Bleniii, who, 
leaving their native forests of iEtliiopia, had 
possessed themselves of Arabia and Judxa. Nar- 
sdus also, the king of Persia, submitted at his 
approach ; and upon his return into Europe, he 
divided the depopulated parts of Thrace among 
its barbarous invadersa circlmstance that 
afterwards produced great calamities in the em¬ 
pire. 

The diligence of Probiis was not less coi|- 
spicuous in suppressing intestine commotions, 
^‘itni'iiius, being compelled by the Egyptians t|o 
declare himself emperor, was defeated and slaiB. 
Froculus also, a person remarkable only for his 
great attachment to women, set up against tl^e 
emperor, but being compelled to fly, was at 
length delivered up by the Germans. At Jthe 
same time Bonosus, equally remarkable as a 
votary to Bacchus, rebelled, and, being over¬ 
come, hanged himself in despair. Probus, when 



hgrttw him,- immediately after his clralh, couM 
not^voifl pointing at the body, and saying, 
“ ’Fhcre hangs not a man, but a bottle.” But 
still, not\viilistan<ling every effort Ui give quiet 
to the empire, the barbaiians who surrounded it, 
kept it in continual alarms. The Goths and 
Vandals, lliuling the emperor engaged in quell¬ 
ing domestic disputes, renewed their accustomed 
inroads, and once more felt the punishinniit of 
their presumption. They were contpiered in se¬ 
veral cimagements, and Probiis returned in 
triumph to Koine. His active temper, lioivcver, 
would uot suffer him to continue at rest while 


he had an enemy left to conquer. In Ins last 
expedition, he led his solciiers against the Per¬ 
sians; and going through Sirmium, th^ place 
of his nHti^ity, he there employed several thou¬ 
sands of his soldiers in draining a fen that was 
incommodious to the inijiihitantb. The f.itj<jiies 

o 

of this undertaking, and the great restraint that 
was laid upon the licentious manner of the 
soldiers, pro(||iC(‘d a conspiracy, which ended in 
his ruin. The soldiers, taking their opportunity 
as he was marching into Greece, slew him, after 
he haii rcl'^ned six yea is and t<mr nionlUs ^^ith 
general. appl*(<bation. As an instance of the 
esteem, winch even his rebellious army had for 
him, they erected him a sumptuous monument 
with tliis ej)iiaph—IJorc lies the emperor Pro- 
bus, trui)' deserving the naiiic; a subduer of 
’** barbaruins, and a conqueror of usurpers.” 

A. D (’ariis, vi'ho was preetorian prailect to 
2&‘2, the deceased emperor, was chosen by 
y ^ the army to succeed him. strong*ti- 
1035. authority, tic united his two sons, 

Curinus and.Nuiiu*nan, with him in com¬ 


mand ; 
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mand; the formor of whom was as much {tallied 
by liis vicev, as the younger was riMuarkable for 
his virtues^ modesty, and courage. The new 
emperor had scarcely time to punish the. murder-, 
ers of the late monarch, when he was alarmed 
by a i'lvsh irruption of the Sarinatiaiis, over 
whom he gained a sioiuif \ ictoiy. The Persian 
monarch also made some attempts upon the em¬ 
pire^ hut ( uriih assured his ainhasj-iu’or-<, that if 
their master persisted in his c/b-stihicy, all his 
fields should soon be as bare as his own bald 
hc.'id; which he shewed them. Inconsequence 
of this threat, he jnarcheil to the walls of Ctesi- 
phon ; and a dreadful l)attie ensuing, he once 
more gained a complete victory. What the re¬ 
sult of this success might have been, is not 
known, for he was shortly after struck dead by 
lightning in his tent, with many of his at¬ 
tendants. 

Ninnerian, the youngest son, wdio arcom- 
pamed his father in tliis expedition, was incon¬ 
solable for his death, and hrought such a disorder 
upon his eyes with weeping, that he was obliged 
to be cifiried along with the army, shut up in R 
clo.se litter. 'I’hc peculiarity of his situation, 
after some time, excited the ambition of Apet^. 
his father-in-law, who supposed that he couli$ 
now, witlioiit any great danger, aim at the cmf 
pire himself. He therefore hired a mercenart 
villain to murder the emperor in his litter; an3 
the better to conceal the fact, reported that hi^ 
was still alive, but unable to endure the light. 
In this manner was the dead body carried about 
for some diiys, Aper continuing to attend it with 
the utmost appearance of respect, and seeming 
to take orders us usual. The oficusiveness, how- , 
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. over, of its smell, at length discovered the trea¬ 
chery, and excited an universal uproar through¬ 
out the army. In the midst of fhis tumuil, 
Dioclesan, one of the most noted commanders 
of his time, was chosen emperor, and with his 
own hand slew Aper; having thus, as it is siiid, 
fufillcd a prophecy which declared, that Dio* 
clesiaii should be ein|)croi' after he had sHiiii a 
boar. 

Cariiius, the remaining son, did not long sur¬ 
vive his father and brother; for he giving himself 
up to his vices, and yet, at the same time, oppo¬ 
sing the new-made emperor, the competitors led 
tlieir forces into Ma'sia, where Diuclcsian being 
victorious, Curinus was slain by a tribune of his 
own army, whose wife he hadf'orrncrly violated- 
!>..he parentage of Dioclesian was mean; 

984 . being supposed, according to some, the 
son of a scrivener; and of a slave, ac¬ 
cording to others; and watt born at Dioclea, 
whence he received his name, lie was about 
forty years old when he was elected to the em¬ 
pire, and owed his exaltation entirely to his 
merit; having passed through all the gradations 
of ollice, w'iiii sagacity, courage, and success. 
Nor did the beginning of his reign, in the least, 
deceive the expectations his subjects had formed 
in his fav'our. He pardoned ail Ins enemies who 
hud joined with Carinas, without injuring either 
their fortunes t»r honours. Conscious also that 
the* weight of the einj)ire was too heavy for one 
alone to sustain, he admitted Maximian, his ge¬ 
neral, as a partner in the government. Thus 
mutually assisting each tether, they continued td 
live in strict friendship: and, though soinevvhat dif¬ 
fering in temper, yet they concurred in promoting 



the general good, and humbling thfei^*cn^ 
which at this period were very numerous anU' for¬ 
midable. 

The peafismts and labourers in Gaul excited a 
dangi^rous insurrection, under the conduct of 
Amundus and Helianus, but were subdued by 
Maximian. AchiIleus, who commanded in 
Egypt, proclaimed himself emperor; and it 
was not without many bloody engagements, that 
he waV overcome, and condemned by Diocle- 
sian to be devoured by lions. In Africa, the 
Roman legions, in like manner, supported by 
the natives, seized the public revenus, and plun¬ 
dered the loyal. These were also subdued by 
Maximi^an; and after a long, dubious war, 
were constrained to sue for peace. About the 
same time, Ciirausius, a principal commander 
in Britain, proclaimed himself emperor, and 
possessed himself of the island. To oppose this 
general's claims, Maximian made choice of Con- 
stantius Chlorus, whom he created Caesar, and 
married to Theodora, his daugliter-in-law. He, 
upon his arrival in Britain, hncling Carausius 
extremely .polictic, and continually reinforced 
from many, thought proper to come to an 
acc^edation ; so that this usurper continued 
for seven years in quiet possession of the whole 
island, till he was slain by Alectus, his friend 
and intimate, About this time, also, Narsius, 
king of Persia and Parthia, began a dangerous 
war upon the empire, and invaded Mesopota¬ 
mia. To stop the progress of the enemy upon 
this quarter, Dioclcsian made choice of Gale-- 
rius, surnamed Armentarius, from the report of 
hiS4>eing the son of a cow-herd, in Dacia; and 
he likewise was created Csesar. HU success too 

H H cor- 



with that of the rest. The Persians 
welpovercome in a decisive engagement, their 
camp plundered and taken, and the king’s wives 
and children ma<lc prisoners of war.^ Of all the 
enemies of the Roman empire, the northern na¬ 
tions at this time alone remained unsubdued, 
and these were utterly unconquerable. Constant¬ 
ly at war with the Homans, they issued forth 
when the armies, that were to repress their in¬ 
vasions, were called away : and upon tVeir re¬ 
turn, they as suddenly withdrew into their cold, 
barren, and inaccessible retreats ; which only 
themselves could endure. In this manner the 
Scythians, Goths, Sarmatians, Alani, Carsii, and 
Qutuli, poured down in incredible numbers ; 
while every defeat seemed but to increase their 
strength ami perseverance. Of these, multitudes 
were taken prisoners, and scjit to people the 
more southern parts of the empire: still greater 
numbers were destroyt'd ; and though the rest 
w’ereHriven back to their native forests, yet they 
continued ever minuful of their inveterate enmi¬ 
ty, and embraced every opportunity of renewing 
hostilities. 

During this interval, as if the e\t»«ainal mise¬ 
ries of the'empire were not sutficient, tllL tenth 
and last great persecution commenced against 
the Christians. This is said to have exceeded 
all the former in severity; and such was the 2 eal 
with which it was pursued, that in an ancient 
inscription we arc informed, “ the government 
had effaced the name and superstition of the 
Christians, and had restored and propagated the 
worship of the gods." Their attempts, how¬ 
ever, were but the malicious efforts of an ^ ex¬ 
piring party: for Christianity soon after w^as 

established 
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cstablishc^d by law, and triumphed <wcr t1 ma¬ 
lice^ all its enemies. lA thc.inidst of tbe trou-. 
bles raised<»^y this persecution, and of the con¬ 
tests that struck at the frontiers of the stat^ 
Dioclcsian and Maximian surprised the world * 
resigning their dignities on the same day, and 
both retiring into private stations. Historians 
are-much divided concerning the motives that 
thus 'induced them to give up those honours 
which they had purchased with so much danger. 
However, of this we arc well assured, that one 
of them, Dioclcsian, still preserved a dignity of 
sentiment in his retirement, which might induce 
us to believe he had no other motive but virtue 
for his resignation. Having retired to his birth¬ 
place, he spent his time in cultivating his gar¬ 
den, assuring his visitors that then only be began 
to enjoy the world, when he was thought by the 
rest of mankind to have forsaken it. Some of 
his friends attempting to persuade him to re¬ 
sume the. empire, he replied, that if they knew 
his present happiness, they would rather endea¬ 
vour to imitate than disturb it/' In this con;^ 
tcnto^lnanner he lived some time, and at la|t 
dieo^either by poison or madness;- but which Is 
uncertain. Ilis reign, which continued twen^ 
years, was active and useful; and his authority/' 
which was tinctured with severity, was w® 
adapted to the depraved state of morals at thft 
time. . ' f. 

JMaxirnian, his partner in the empire, and ^ 
resignation, was by no means so well contentid 
with his situation. He longed once more lor. 

^Ipwer, and disturbed the two succeeding ’•aigns 

f ith vain efi'orts to resume it; attempting to eh- 
ige Dioclcsian in the same design. Being 
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jcSpIJQ ^"^earc Homo, where he Lad excited 

he wont over into Gaul, an(^ was 
receitiJd by Constantine, tlmn achnow- 
ledgCii emperor of the AVost. But cominuiuji; his 
intrigues oven there, and ondcavouiing to lorte 
his own daughter to destroy her husband, ho win- 
detected, mid condemned to die by \vhutov< r 
death lie should think jiropor: Lactantius tells 
us that he preferred luinging. / 

^ p But to resume iIkj thread of our his- 
303. On the resignation of tlie two 

emperors, the Ca".sais wliom they had 
formerly chosen, were universally acknowledged 
as their successors. Coiislmitius (dilorus, who 
was so called from tlie paleness ol Ins complexion, 
was virtuous, valiant, and uktciIuI ; Galenus, 
on the other hand, was hravi*, but brutal, in¬ 


continent, and crued. As there was such a 
disparity in their tempers, they readily agreed, 
upon coming into full power, to divide the em¬ 
pire; Constaiilius ocing appointed to govern 
the western parts, namely, Italy, Sicily, the 
greatest part of Africa, together witli Sjiain, 
Gaul, Britain, and Genua y : while'G'.deriini 
had the eastern parrs ailotttfd to his shillw *; 
namely, lllyricuin, Pannonia, Thrace, iMace- 
donia, all the provinces of Greece and the 
Lesser Asia, together with Lgypt, Syria, Judea, 
and all other oriental counlrics. Thu greatness 
of the task, however, sum induced the empe¬ 
rors to take in two partners luuie. Severus and 
Maxiniin, who were created Caesars, and assisted 


in conducting atliiirs; so that the empire was 


no'v. under the guidance of four jiersuns, 
vested Willi supreme aulhonty. 

We arc informed of but few particulars 


all it>v 

of tlij# 
roigf^ ' 





:cign of ConstantiUs, except ^is 

ractcr, which appears, in ilghtj ’'m'bst 

imiai^e. Being one day reproacljed by 
rlcsian's amUj^ssadors for his ^voverty, he on& ' 
ntimated his^ wants to tlie people, fand in a fc^ 
!iours the sums pjpeseiited liini amased the be* 
ididers, and exceeded their highest expectations. 

Learn from hence,” said he then to ibc am* 
bassadors, “ tlial the iove ol it.c people is ilie 
“ riclu ..( treasure ; .xud that a priiici*\s wealth is 
ne’.cr so safe as when his pei'plc arc the guar* 


i'.Mcy aiM ,}us* 


“ dians ot his exchequer.” iii‘ 
tieV were equally conspicuous in his tre tnient 
of the Christians, whom lie woulo in.t suffer to be 
injured; and when, at lengtli, he v\as persimded 
to displace all the Christian oOicersoi liis house¬ 
hold, who would not change iheir religion, be 
sent the few that complied aw ay in disgrace ; al¬ 
leging, “ that those who were not true to 
their God, would never be iaithful to theic 
prince,” 

In the second year of his reign, he passed over 
into Britain ; and lca\iiig his son Constantine at 
a hostage in the court ot his partiun* in the em¬ 
pire, he .ook up his residence at lork. There 
he continued in the practice of his usual virtues, 
till falling sick, he began to think of his ap¬ 
pointing his son for his successor. He accord¬ 
ingly sent for him wdth all speed ; and though 
past recovery before his arrival, received hinj 
with marks of the utmost affection; and, raising 
himseli in liis bed, gave him several useful in- 
I ructions, particularly recommending the Chns* 
ns to his]>rotectiQn. He then bequeathedj|U 
■•'e to his care, and crying out, 
lie pious Cdnstantiiie should fucceea bim/ 
pired in his arms. 



Ga},^riii«; his parincr in the eni- 
-nfominl t>f Constahljilie's atl^pce- 
fesiifie l the most ungovcrui^le rag^', 
going to coiuleum liie m?!fescngor wlu) 
l^iyilighl him the account ; but hciug clissiiaded, 
l^>eeniO(i to acquiesce in what he cf>iil(l n<ft pr?- 
vcH't, and sent him the marks ol royalty ; hut, 
ikt the same time, declared Severus emperor in 
to his interests. 

about thus time another ])retendcr :./f tlu 
venoipii'o-started up. This v\as ^laxeiiiiiis, a per- 
■ i>bn of mean cxtniction, but \ery much f.ivoin\ii 
by the soldiers, whom ho permuted to jiillagc'. 
at discretion. Thus there were several opposite 
Interests at the same time, ami all conspuin^ 
each other’s downlal. 

In order to tfjiposc Maxentius, Severus led a 
numerous ainriy inwards the gates ofUonic; but 
his soldiers considering against whom they were 
tohght, imnicdiiitcly abandoned him; ami 
sshorily after he pal an end to his ow n life by open¬ 
ing his veins. 

, To revenge liis death, Galerius marched into 
Italy, rcsoUiiig to ruin the inhabirat/V, innl to 
•Icsiroj (he whole senate. IJis soldier:^, !.aHt- 
ver, upon their approach to the capital, began 
to waver in their resolutions; and he was obligf^d 
to have j’ecourse to entrealies not to abanrton 
him. Uetiring by the same route by which Ik; 
had advanced, he imido Licinus, the son of a 
,poog labourer in Dacia, Oa‘sur^ in the room of 
Severus who was slain. This seemed to be th 
lust act of his power, tor shortly after he 
ismcvi'ii'ith a \cry extraordinary and criu^X^j.,, 
ovdor, which, bafifiing all thc>kill of his 
(Gians', c*hrfred .him,off, after he had hiiiguisit 
torment fbr nearly the^sqface of a year. 
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